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The Machinations of Janet 



CHAPTER I 

HOW JANET GREW UP 

Janet Pratt's education was not the style of 
learning which is known as * the higher education 
of women/ It was ordinary and somewhat make- 
shift, like much of her early experience. It was the 
girl herself who had certain characteristics out of 
the common views and qualities. Yet, in spite of 
this limited education, neither she nor her kindred 
for her had ever entertained any other thought 
than that she should be brought up to work for 
her living. Neither were they of so humble a 
class as to propose to make her a servant, or even 
a dressmaker, for they were old-'fashioned people, 
somewhat slow in their ideas, so that they did not 
take readily to the modern conception of lady 
helps, or even lady dressmakers. Some form of 
teaching was more fitting for Janet, whose grand- 
father had been a clergyman and her father the owner 
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of a proprietary school, while her uncle, in whose 
family she had been reared, was one of the 
numerous attorneys, too numerous to do more 
than earn a bare living, who had happened to 
settle in the market town of Stanford. So far 
as her direct progenitors were concerned, teach- 
ing in its various grades might be considered a 
hereditary career for Janet ; since this was so, it 
seems unwise in her guardians not to have had her 
qualified more fully. But the truth was, they 
could not afford it They could supply little 
beyond the bare necessaries for themselves, their 
large family of young children, and Janet There- 
fore, though there was one of the aspiring high 
schools at the Pratts* door, Janet had only been 
able to attend it in a desultory, fragmentary 
manner, and she quitted it for good when she was 
just turned fifteen. Her scholastic acquirements 
were a very little of everything along with a fair 
mastery of the three R's. It was clear that she 
could never propose to herself to attain the com- 
parative independence and intellectual importance 
of a high-school mistress; her work must be 
among the rudiments as an assistant in a kinder- 
garten, or as a nursery governess in a private 
family in which she and the children under her 
care would breakfast in the schoolroom, dine in 
the dining-room when the rest of the family 
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lunched, and take tea in the schoolroom. That 
would not only be the scene of her labours in 
teaching and entertaining the children and in 
mending their clothes — it would be her real 
home ; she would not appear in the drawing- 
room of an evening unless the family were alone 
and she was specially wanted. 

The prospect did not daunt Janet in the least 
She had not looked forward to filling any higher 
post, and she would consider herself fortunate if 
she got such a one, not qualified by serious draw- 
backs. When it came to that, though Janet was 
neither morbid nor unhappy, and had never 
suffered from actual unkindness, life in her uncle's 
house at Stanford was not such a bed of roses that 
she should be too fastidious in replacing it by 
another situation in which she could scarcely be 
more hard- worked or less mistress of her time and 
actions than she was in the only house which she 
had known as her home. For it was the abiding- 
place of one of those families in whose eyes 
poverty is moderately genteel according to in- 
herited traditions, while it is immoderately pinch- 
ing. Janet knew from childhood all the scraping 
and squaring, all the little shifts and ingenuous 
devices, which, while they are not dishonest, have 
a flavour of penury and sordidness, and can only 
be practised with impunity — that is, without 
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deterioration in the practice — by radically single- 
minded and unworldly people still standing 
upright in thdr thrift, and with no lack of human 
kindness in their self-denial, who are innocently 
transparent in their very make-believes, of which 
they are positively proud. 

The novice Janet had not been inured to 
struggles and privations without being braced by 
them in that heyday of youth when hearts are 
light and spirits unbroken, when they are yet 
capable of an ardent striving after what is best in 
life, the enetgetic exercise of individual powers, 
the cultivation of wisdom and goodness, of beauty, 
grace and refinement. 

This" grounding and strengthening of her nature 
was not the only advantage which Janet derived 
from wearing the yoke in her youth. Having 
mentioned her disabilities, it may be a help in the 
reading of her character to sum up her privileges 
in what most people would have called the ad- 
verrity to which she was bom. Her uncle and 
aunt Pratt were the kind of worthy people, on the 
whole, who would accept without a demur, as an 
inevitable addition to their heavy obligations, the 
charge of the penniless orphan child of Mr. Pratt's 
elder brother. 

They were willing to feed and clothe her and 
give her all the advantages they had to bestow in 
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company with their own brood, of whose many 
members she was the senior by a few years. 
Instead of continually reminding her of the burden 
she was to them until she became assistant drudge 
to her aunt, it was only on rare and extreme occa- 
sions that they so much as alluded to it They 
had little time, and not always heart, for praising 
and kissing, but what praising and kissing was 
going she shared along with the scolding and 
cuffing freely administered to the young fry. 
Janet was emphatically one of the household, so 
that she sometimes forgot that she did not stand 
precisely on the same footing as Johnnie and 
Jessie, Hal and Kate, and the rest. 

Mr. Pratt was a harassed, worried man, whose 
temper was not improved by the scarcity of his 
clients, but he did not vent his spleen on Janet 
any more than on the others. On the contrary, 
the safety-valve soon grew to be levelled at her 
considerably less than at her juniors, for, as the 
eldest of the tribe, she became more rapidly help- 
ful in the establishment He had his compensa- 
tions. His wife was largely a long - suffering 
woman, who did not reproach him for not making 
more money, who continued to do him due 
honour and to wrest from his or her acquaintances 
and all subordinates the respect which was his 
portion as the responsible head of the house. 
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He was not humbled either in his own estimation 
or in that of his neighbours. He was not great in 
the law, though he always called himself by the 
broad name of * lawyer/ which might have been 
applied equally to the Lord Chancellor or the 
Lord Chief Justice of England ; but neither was 
he great in pettifogging. This was to the main- 
tenance of a better standard of mind and manners 
in l^al matters, and to the detriment of his 
purse. He was fairly intelligent, with a taste 
for study beyond that of his newspaper, which 
he gratified in his too ample leisiu-e by bring- 
ing books and the atmosphere of books about 
the threadbare house. Occasionally, when the 
clamorous juniors of the femily were safely 
stowed in their cradle, cribs and beds, and he 
found an audience who could sit still and be 
silent long enough, he would read aloud for the 
edification of the domestic circle. 

Mrs. Pratt was not so well born or well bred 
a woman as her husband was a man, but she 
had a legend of a great-grandmother who was the 
daughter of a squire ; that, next to her good prin- 
ciples, good intentions, and kindliness, was of use 
to her in restraining undesirable tendencies. When- 
ever she was tempted to any pronounced act of 
vulgarity or meanness, that ancient gentlewoman 
rose before her — her descendant's — mind's eye, 
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and haughtily insisted that she should not be 
disgraced hj anyone who cbumed to be of her 
blood 

Mrs. Pratt was terribly overburdened, and it 
could not be said that she did not indulge in her 
Englishwoman's right of grumbling. But she set 
bounds to her grumbling ; she never forgot that 
there were women infinitely worse off than she was, 
who did not possess her usual good health, whose 
children were not free from grievous defects in 
mind and body as hers were free, whose husbands, 
besides being poor, managed to drink and bet and 
frequent loose company. While they were not 
dock-labourers or coal-heavers, but so-called 
gentlemen hanging on to the skirts of professions, 
they would come home in the small-hours, mad, 
unconscious of what they were doing, and would 
* smash * their unfortunate wives and carry off the 
last pence which might have bought a loaf of bread 
for their starving children. 

Mrs. Pratt was, and knew she was, far removed 
from such depths of misery as bad health, deformed 
boys and girls, and wicked husbands, represented, 
and when propitious occasions occxirred she could 
lay aside her toils and cares for a season, and take 
her pleasure with the best. 

The Pratts were conscientious chapel-goers 
(Mrs. Pratt having wiled Mr. Pratt into the walks 
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of Dissent), but necessity compelled them to take 
their religion separately. They could not both be 
absent from home even to attend chapel services. 
The maid of all work and Janet were sometimes 
entrusted with the cooking and dishing up of the 
Sunday dinner ; but then there was the baby — 
a perennial institution — and the toddlers of two and 
four to look after. There might also be Jessie at 
home with the mumps, and Hal, not able to draw on 
his boot for his chilblains, to keep out of mischief. 
There were the rest of the children, old enough to 
go to chapel, to be dressed and marshalled, which 
prevented an adult from dressing herself and join- 
ing the chapel party. It was better to make a fixed 
rule, according to which Mrs. Pratt, a host in 
herself, did not go out in the morning, and Janet 
and the General (not a military officer, but a general 
servant) took it in turns to remain behind also, and 
slave like Turks in the wake of the mistress of (he 
house. 

The evening * diet of worship,* when most of 
the children were in bed, was what Mrs. Pratt 
attended generally, with Janet to keep her com- 
pany. The matron could do it with an easy mind, 
for then Mr. Pratt contributed his quota to keep- 
ing house. He stayed on the premises, a check on 
*the General' from stealing out either to the 
back or the front door to gossip with the next- 
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• door servant, or from receiving followers in the 
kitchen. 

There was the Sunday afternoon left, and this it 
was which Mrs. Pratt specially enjoyed, with a 
lighter enjoyment than that with which she 
digested the sermon. She was in the habit of 
sallying forth in her Sunday best — granted it was 
a cheap best — ^with the young people, including 
Janet, in their Sunday best, die group dutifully 
escorted by Mr. Pratt (since *the General' could 
control the lesser satellites when there was no 
great meal of the day to prepare). Mrs. Pratt 
would mal^ the best of the interregnum by show- 
ing herself and her fine family to the admiring 
public in the course of a country walk, or of 
a stroll to pay a call on an intimate friend. 

Probably the detail in which Janet's uncle and 
aunt failed htr most was their forgetfulness, in the 
middle of their own troubles, that she was 
nor quite as themselves, that at her age a 
certain outlet was desirable for the young sucker 
that was pushing forth its fresh strong shoots 
in eager search for light, 2ur, and congenial soil, 
for the movement of life, for its wonderful 
adventures and engrossing interests. The recrea- 
tions and refreshments, the change of scene and 
variety of company, which either for use or 
gratification the couple had long outgrown, were 
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wanted for a girl in her teens, that her physical and 
mental powers alike might be healthily developed 
and well balanced. 

But sufficient time had not passed ; Janet was 
still too young and too buoyant — even mercurial 
in her youth — to have been seriously zEkcted by 
the repression she had undergone. It would be 
equally bad in the years to come for her cousins 
Jessie and Kate and the wee girls ; the boys 
would break away from the dull monotony and the 
grind of work unless the circumstances of the 
family sustained a material transformation. 

Like her uncle, Janet had her compensations for 
her narrowness of sphere, her interrupted and ab- 
breviated schooling, her slender intellectual attain* 
ments. The first of these — the limited sphere — 
worked in two ways : it barred out as well as shut 
in ; the last — the slender mental attainments — had 
their weakness supplemented by the accident of 
the girl's having become imbued with her uncle's 
fondness for reading, so that she had contrived in 
the multitude of her practical engagements to 
improve odd moments and parings of hours by 
scrambling in her quick way through a list of 
promiscuous books of his selection. Poor lawyer 
though he was, he had rather a pretty taste in the 
books which did both him and her credit. They 
were like the grown-up talk around Janet, in 
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which her aunt reflected her husband's opinions 
faithfiillyy if in a pettier and more prosaic mould. 
Reading and talking, if neither large-minded, nor 
subtle, nor brilliantly witty, were at least free, not 
/ to say from grossness and profanity, but from 

much of the heartless, hopeless cynicism, the not 
particularly pure levity, the desperate worldly- 
j mindedness, which are among the fiishions of the 

j day. For Cuthbert Pratt, in spite of his lack of 

I success in business, and the crabbedness which had 

I laid hold of his tongue, was too honestly God- 

fearing a man either to tolerate grossness and pro- 
fanity or to be destitute of that higher optimism 
before which cynicism, levity, and worldliness, must 
needs shrink and shrivel. In this sense the narrow- 
ness of Janet's sphere was a safeguard and a bless- 
ing to her, and these explanations are furnished to 
account for the result that, though unconventional 
and rustic, she was neither coarse nor vulgar. 

Janet's arithmetic was of the lower, not the 
higher kind. She was destitute of mathematics. 
She was ignorant of Greek and Latin. Her 
French was elementary, so was her music ; but, 
bdng tuneful, she would pick out a tune which 
took her fancy, play simple airs, and sing a hymn 
or an old folks* song witii some spirit and feeling. 
Her geography and history, too, were, thanks to 
her reading and her uncle, quite presentable. 
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However, her notable acquirements were of 
another sorL She could cook a good plain dinner 
better than * the General ' could cook it. Janet 
had even a small hoard of recipes for dainty 
dishes, discovered in her aunt's cookery-book, 
which she had tried and improved upon till she 
could produce them triumphantly, to the great 1 

satisfaction of the not too exacting consumers. i 

She could do everything for a baby, like an 
experienced nurse. She could please a peevish 
child and soothe an ailing one. She could even 
nurse a sick man and woman so as to earn their 
gratitude and please their doctor. The Pratt 
femily were ordinarily healthy ; but children have 
their measles and their whooping-cough ; Mrs. 
Pratt had her biennial confinements ; and Mr. Pratt 
had come through one serious illness, when Janet 
and his wife had attended upon him, and when his 
niece Janet, even more than Mrs. Pratt, had, in 
his convalescence, coped successfully with the rest- 
lessness and irritability which the sufferer could not 
restrain, while they filled him with compunction. 

Janet could make and mend her own clothes — 
not so as to be a mirror of fashion, but, as she had 
the sense to follow the simplest patterns in the 
style of the day, and had what are called clever 
fingers, as well as a correct eye and a natural dis- 
crimination of what was fit and becoming, she had the 
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reward of knowing that she was regarded, by those 
who ought to have been judges, as nicely dressed. 
She even won such credit for her dressmaking as to 
be promoted to help her aunt in making her house- 
gowns, in addition to doing a great deal for the 
children's garments. She could scour and dust far 
more thoroughly and dexterously than * the General ' 
would consent to learn to do it — just as she could 
cook better. She could wash and dress — so that the 
articles looked as if they had come from the steam 
laundry — the cream of the washing, her uncle's 
collars, her aunt's dress handkerchiefs, the cotton 
lace both aunt and niece wore at their throat and 
wrists, the children's best pinafores. And all the 
time she was rubbing and rinsing, starching and 
ironing, if her aunt were near, she would 
solemnly recount to Janet how her great-grand- 
mother would not trust the doing-up and mending 
of her store of lace — ^Valenciennes and Mechlin it 
was, to be sure — to any other hands save her own. 
In partnership with her cousin Johnnie, a boy 
of thirteen, Janet volunteered to save the expense 
of a gardener by not only clipping the box edges, 
tying up the plants and raking the flower-borders 
into tidiness, but by sowing and planting, hoeing 
and digging, weeding and gathering, in the process 
of making the central vegetable plots yield 
sufficient potatoes, cabbages, peas and beans, etc., 

2 — 2 
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to supply the femily table and to justify the 
existence of the kitchen-garden. To the honour 
of Janet and Johnnie, the supply, in moderation, 
was forthcoming. Janet might have been qualified 
for a certificate in an agricultural collie, or, 
better still, in one of the new establishments for 
training girls to go to the colonies and become the 
eflicient wives of colonists. Surely her gifts were 
wasted in the old world ; a new world, with vii^in 
soil, a log-house, and everything to do both inside 
and out, was the place for her. 

In person Janet was rather a small, slight woman, 
but she was furnished with such elasticity and wiri- 
ness of nerve and muscle that she could accomplish 
feats for beyond the power of a big, soft, ^ slack ' 
woman. Those slender wrists of hers could lift 
weights under which *the General* — a broad, thick- 
set woman — ^staggered, and declared her back was 
fit to break. As a rule, Janet was modest with 
regard to her performances, but if she was ever 
inclined to boast and glory in what she could do, 
it was when her activity and endurance astonished 
her aunt, and distanced the not very readily-put- 
forth eflForts of * the General.' 

Like Jane Austen's Emma, Janet was a picture 
of health — clear skin, clear hazel eyes, abundant 
nut-brown hair, perfect white teeth, a fine easy 
carriage, a light, firm tread ; all these were the 
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^gns of splendid health, and it was in them that 
her chief claim to personal beauty existed. Her 
features were not r^[ular, and her complexion, 
which sun and wind did not respect, was liable for 
the summer months to be tanned and freckled. 
Any other special attractions she possessed belonged 
to her expression. It was frank and friendly, and 
had in addition a strong dash of the enthusiasm 
and vivacity which belonged more to the past than 
it does to the present generation. 

The condition of affairs where Janet was con- 
cerned was what has been stated, when, like a bolt 
out of a cloudy, breezy, but not scowling, sky, 
Mr. Pratt announced his intention of emigrating 
with his family to one of the northern lately- 
founded townships of Canada. An old school 
companion had settled there, was the only lawyer 
in a wide district, and had thriven well enough to 
justify him in making overtures to Cuthbert Pratt 
to cross the Atlantic, and between them to institute 
a legal firm, of which pioneering, land-measuring, 
marking out allotments of Government land and 
securing them to the settlers, would be the principal 
business for years to come. But even for that 
more than adventurous pioneers and expert land- 
measurers would be wanted ; at least one official 
who could draw out a deed and lay down the law 
to a contractor would be in request The certainty 
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of a livelihood would be greater in the northern 
wilderness than in the attorney-ridden market- 
town of Stanford, The prospects of making 
their way in the world for a young femily who 
had nothing save their wits to depend upon would 
be far superior. 

Mr. Pratt had rolled the proposal under his 
tongue for some time before he took his final 
decision, but, being a somewhat taciturn man, he 
had not spoken of it even to the wife of his bosom 
till the last moment. Happily, in agreeing with 
him, she did not resent his reticence. She s£ud it 
would have been unhinging for her to have been 
forced for some time beforehand to turn her 
attentions to the difficulties of a sea-voyage and 
land journey, and the fixing themselves in an 
entirely new country, among totally unfamiliar 
surroundings, for the joint heads of * a large small 
family.' But she was used to difficulties, and it 
may have been that the very unexpectedness and 
novelty of those now presented to her stimulated 
rather than overwhelmed. Anyhow, she consented 
to the exodus. 

Now was the chance for Janet, it would seem : 
if she was to be a household treasure, an inestim- 
able boon, anywhere, she must be signally so in a 
primitive colony, for which she was so admirably 
equipped that one could not fail to contemplate a 
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rush of young Benedicts upon her, and the proba- 
bility of her being snatched from the parents and 
children Pratts within the first hour of landing. 

But, as it happened, Janet was to be left behind 
for the present. This course was not adopted 
without considerable reluctance on the part of her 
uncle and aunt, especially of her aunt, whose right 
hand she was, and some wailing interspersed with 
the shouts of delight on the part of the children 
at starling for fresh fields and pastures new. 

But necessity has no law. The sum of money 
which Mr. Pratt had scraped together with infinite 
pains, and laid aside for accidents, that he was 
about to risk on a peradventure, would barely 
suffice to pay the expenses of himself and his wife 
and children to the land of Our Lady of Snows. 
As soon as he could cl^m his first portion of the 
profits of the farm, he would forward a remittance 
to bring out Janet. 

In the meantime she would board with an old 
friend of Mrs. Pratt's, a maiden lady in reduced 
circumstances, to whom a small payment for board, 
together with Janet's company and services, would 
be a welcome consideration. This small payment 
Janet was herself to supply, and the elation of 
being able to furnish it largely tempered the sense 
of forlornness in finding herself dropped for a 
season, however unwillingly. She knew they 
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could not help it, and she was reasonable for her 
age. Still, it was a blow, and the satisfaction of 
being rendered, in a measure, her own mistress as 
well as a self-supporting member of society by the 
arrangement, was very acceptable to counterbalance 
the little sting of mortification and disappoint- 
ment at her unavoidable abandonment. 

It was in this way Janet was to get along and 
pay her way. She had for a little time been 
taking a few very young pupils, beginners in 
music and the three R's, who were drawn from 
the families of the humbler tradespeople with 
whom the Pratts dealt. 

Mrs. Pratt, who did not relish Janet's descend- 
ing to small tradespeople for her patrons, said it 
was for practice in her calling of nursery governess, 
before she ascended to the genteel ranks in which 
her task was to be discharged and her pocket-money 
earned. With regard to the last, the accimiulated 
shillings had a habit of slipping uncounted into 
the housekeeping purse to meet some exigency of 
the moment, or they found their destiny in lessening 
those terrors, the family bills, rather than by sub- 
siding into Janet's pocket, and issuing thence to 
procure for her the girlish fripperies and indulg- 
ences of gloves and ribbons, blouses and rufis, and 
occasional packets of chocolate to be liberally 
shared with the children. 



CHAPTER II 

A NEW EXPERIENCE 

The wrench of j)arting was over. The sensation 
of dismal loneliness was abating. Beyond the 
grief of seeing her friends go away so far without 
her, while the date at which they were to be re- 
united was unfixed and uncertain, Janet had no 
qualms and no fears. She never doubted that 
her uncle would send her the funds by which 
she would be able to rejoin him on the first 
opportunity. 

She could not be said to have travelled beyond 
spending a couple of days in London, and a fort- 
night at the seaside on two memorable occasions, 
but she was prepared to start to travel by herself 
to another quarter of the globe without hesitation 
or apprehension. 

This was not so much from the foolhardy 
daring of ignorance, or from the unquestioning 
confidence of a child, as from the habits of self- 
reliance and personal responsibility in which she had 
grown up. They had made her independent and 
curiously resourceful, so that she was ready to face 
[25] 
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any emergency with which her experience at the 
age of twenty or her limited stock of knowledge 
of the world had made her acquainted ; she was 
by no means without imagination, but it had not 
been so stimulated and made unhealthy as to fill 
her with visionary fears. 

What troubled her most in anticipation was lest 
there should be no nursery-governessing in Canada, 
and her career should be thus nipped in the bud. 
On second thoughts she was convinced that there 
would be other openings, and, even if no outside 
engagement presented itself, that there would still 
be a great deal for her to do in her uncle and 
aunt s house till they were well established in their 
new quarters. 

She would not mind changing her career so long 
as she had one ; she was not what people call 
*a born teacher'; she had no special faculty for 
teaching infants, and no passion for the task ; she 
would greatly prefer to housekeep in a middle- 
class house, for there she was mistress of her 
subject and completely at her ease. But middle- 
class housekeeping is rarely a marketable perform- 
ance in England, unless where the homes of 
widowers and bachelors are in question, and Janet 
knew that she was too young for such posts. 

She had ceased to follow her friends wistfully 
on their journey, to trust that her aunt and her 
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cousin Jessie would prove good sailers — at least, 
would manage not to be ill at the same time — 
so that baby might not be reduced to the tender 
mercies of Johnnie, who was apt to be forgetful, 
and might let her fell. She had given over 
wondering what they were all doing at that 
particular moment, and whether they were not 
missing her. 

She had b^un to look round Miss Hayes' 
cottage on the outskirts of the town ; to be struck 
and amused by the contrast between its prim order, 
its silence, its scanty details, and what had been her 
uncle and aunt's house in Queen Street. There the 
constant condition was crowdedness and movement, 
and their consequent confusion, do what the grown- 
ups would — its din, to which the occupants had 
grown so well accustomed that they did not notice 
it — its piling up of materials which took every 
minute of a woman's time to dispose of, and was 
no sooner disposed of than they began to accumu- 
late again. 

It appeared as if there was nothing to do at 
Miss Hayes', where everything was painfully tidy 
and in its proper place, from which it would be 
difficult to dislodge it, where there was time for 
everything and a room for everything. The 
meals and all other arrangements, such as Janet's 
being called in time, her boots being cleaned over- 
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night, her hot water put down at her door without 
fail, were conducted with the regularity and pre- 
cision of clockwork, so that there was no hurrying 
and scurrying, no compromises and amendments, 
while Miss Hayes had only a charwoman and the 
merest slip of a girl to help her in maintdning 
the perfection of her small kingdom. 

Of course Janiet had known something of 
domestic economy before, but she had not pene- 
trated to its well-regulated, atrophied heart until 
coming to live with Miss Hayes. Was there 
nothing for an active young woman, used to no 
end of employment, to do for her hostess ? The 
stipulation had been that Janet should work out 
her small board by giving such services as she 
could render when she had returned from the daily 
round among her small pupils, to her hostess, and 
here was her hostess waiving aside the services and 
bidding Janet sit down and rest and enjoy herself 
The idea of Janet resting when she was not sound 
asleep in bed during the hours of the night, and 
enjoying herself when she was not busy as a bee ! 

Janet would have had Miss Hayes discharge 
the charwoman during the six or eight months 
when the mistress of the house was likely to have 
her paying guest save the charwoman's wages, and let 
Janet do the work which the Marchioness was not 
fit for. 
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But Miss Hayes dismissed the proposal in- 
stantly. Her plans were fixed and stereotyped. 
She was glad to have her young friend's company, 
and she was thankful, in the light of Miss Hayes' 
narrow means, to receive Janet's minimum board, 
but she was not going to turn her into a char- 
woman. She had agreed with Mr. and Mrs. Pratt 
to receive their niece as a boarder into the house of 
a gentlewoman — an indigent gentlewoman, it might 
be, but one who, in her simple way, lived like a 
gentlewoman, and would not incur the reproach of 
securing a young lady boarder under false pretences^ 

Ah yes ! Miss Janet might ring the bell, or pick 
up Miss Hayes' thimble, or find her spectacles, 
or arrange the flowers in the flower-glasses : that is 
what she — Miss Hayes — had meant by helping 
her ; but as for menial help, not for the world ! 
That was what it would be unworthy in Miss 
Hayes to receive, and unworthy in Janet to give 
— a conclusion which is clear evidence that Miss 
Hayes was an old-^hioned woman full of old- 
fashioned prejudices, who was as innocent of the new 
wisdom as of the new folly of the twentieth century. 

* If she would only allow me to pour out the 
tea for her !' sighed Janet to herself. ^ Her sight 
is going, and her hand shakes so that she slops it 
all over the tray, or runs the risk of scalding her- 
self from the kettle.' 
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But Miss Hayes was obdurate, though pouring 
out the tea cannot be reckoned a menial occupation. 
On the other hand, it is a sign of dignity, of 
power, like the carving for the family, or even for 
a company of strangers. It was formerly a fine 
art, which the masters or the mistresses of the 
house were bound to cultivate, and a mistress like 
Mrs. Primrose of Wakefield appropriated it as 
a right and a duty interwoven with her dignity. 

But where there is a will there is a way. Janet 
took it upon her not only to light the gas and 
poke the fire, to fetch Miss Hayes' book for her, 
and read it and her newspaper to her, when her 
eyes were too tired to master their contents with- 
out suffering. She coaxed her, when the weather 
was bad, to allow Janet to do the shopping, which 
was beyond the province of either the charwoman 
or the small servant. These kindly offices tended 
to diminish the deadly dulness of Jessamine 
Cottage. So did the fact that Janet was a sympa- 
thetic creature capable of entering into her neigh- 
bours' interests, putting herself into their place, 
and being nearly as much concerned about their 
sources of trouble and satisfaction as if they 
had been her own or those of her relations. 

When Miss Hayes' little maid was summoned 
home to wait upon her mother, who was laid 
up with bronchitis, Janet quite shared Miss Hayes' 
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and disappointments. For Miss Hayes had been 
a teacher in her day. It was from one of her 
former employers that she had got her modest 
pennon. 

Janet had begun by thinking that she would 
learn something from Miss Hayes' experience. She 
would be instructed by her into all the open passages, 
and would be warned by her against all the sunk 
rocks and entangling shoals which visit the teacher's 
path. But Janet soon found that there were in- 
superable obstacles to such enlightening con- 
fidences. 

In the first place, though Miss Hayes' in- 
tellectual knowledge did not go a bit farther than 
Janet's, she belonged to a former generation much 
less exacting in its mental requirements. She had 
never done nursery-govemessing; she had been, 
she considered, a finishing governess. She piqued 
herself on the distinction, and insisted upon it, 
although she was not a self-asserting woman in 
other respects. *My dear, I never taught the 
alphabet, or the a-^, ai^ or ^-tf, ba^ style of 
instruction ; my pupils were as nearly as possible 
grown up, or growing up. Between you and me, 
I have no idea how the teaching of young children 
is done ; very irksome and fatiguing it must be, 
I am sure — only I would not dishearten you. As 
to darning the nursery fry's stockings and repair- 
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ing the tears in their frocks, nobody would have 
dreamed of asking me to do such a thing. My 
time was fully taken up with imparting the use of 
the globe and giving my pupils the true French 
accent, though I have also shown them how to 
make wax flowers, and net silk purses for their 
papas, and sew bead bags for their mammas/ 

Another delusion under which Miss Hayes 
laboured was that her instructions had been so 
fondly prized that the parents of her pupils had 
begged and begged her to stay on after their 
daughters' education was finished, and that the girls 
had wellnigh broken their hearts at the parting. 
• The oceans of tears that were shed, Miss Janet !* 

Miss Hayes always kept up the little distance 
which was implied by addressing Janet with the 
prefix to her Christian name. Bare Janet savoured 
too much of familiarity and intimacy ; some cere- 
mony was desirable, not so much because of the 
disparity in age, or because Miss Hayes had been 
better connected and had looked upon her old 
acquaintances, Mr. and Mrs. Pratt, as not 
altogether her equals, but simply because of the 
difference of rank in the profession common to 
both. There was not a greater gulf between an 
ensign and a General, a middy and an Admiral, than 
existed in Miss Hayes' estimation between a finish- 
ing governess and a nursery governess. 

3 
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Still, Miss Hayes was aiFable and willing to tell 
Janet how often she had been called ^ a treasure ' 
in a family, how her pension had been pressed 
upon her in consideration of what one wealthy 
gentleman had solemnly assured her his daughters 
had owed to their invaluable governess. 

Janet's sharp young eyes, in spite of thdr 
kindliness, saw behind the scenes, and she could 
not resist the reflection, ^ Poor dear Miss Hayes 
believes every word she says, but they did it to 
get rid of her after a handsome fashion ; she is 
rather wearisome at times. Her conceit blinds 
her in certsdn regions, as the most of us are 
blinded when we attempt to measure ourselves; 
and if she is a trifle dictatorial now to outsiders, 
what must she have been then, to those who were 
her pupils ? 

Girl-like, in the odd association between the old 
and young woman in the long evenings they shared, 
Janet would close the book she was reading aloud, 
and let herself in for ^a good talk,' or, rather, a 
lengthened harangue from Miss Hayes, because 
of a youthful hankering curiosity to find if there 
had been any sentimental passages to break the 
scholastic routine of the senior's Ufe. 

Miss Hayes did not look much like a victim of 
the tender pas^on to-day, with her very long nose 
and the development of what is euphemistically 
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termed a pearl, on the edge of the iris of one of 
her light gray eyes. But there was no saying 
what she might have been yesterday. And why 
was her cottage, named by herself, called Jessamine 
Cottage, when there was not a sprig of jessamine 
in the row of cottages and villas ? 

But it did not appear that anything so frivolous 
as love had intruded itself into Miss Hayes' 
academical mind, and the reason why she had 
dubbed her dwelling Jessamine Cottage had 
nothing to do with a romantic garden* bower 
where lovers' trysts had been held ; it had a more 
prosaic and entirely casual origin. When Miss 
Hayes had first walked over her diminutive 
territory and agreed with the landlord concerning 
fixtures, she had happened to be holding in her 
hand a bit of jessamine. 

In these conversations, or monologues barren of 
the result Janet coveted, Miss Hayes would be 
stretched out in her one canvas lounging-chair, and 
Janet would be sitting upright on one of the hard, 
straight-backed, ridiculously small drawing-room 
chairs, plying her needle or her knitting-pins. 
She was a great needlewoman and knitter since her 
aunt went off carrying the family sewing-machine 
with her. 

For Janet could never sit comfortably with her 
hands crossed in her lap, looking at her fingers, 

3—2 
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and work was particularly necessary for her, to save 
her from the fidgets when Miss Hayes was pouring 
forth her unvaried discourses. Fortunately, she 
always found something to do : a set of new 
doylies for the cottage tea-table, to be left behind 
her as a remembrance of her stay with Miss Hayes, 
preparatory to her voyage and journey; trifles 
innumerable of baby shoes and tiny socks, com- 
forters and clouds, knitted hoods and shoulder 
shawls, to convey across the seas for the benefit of 
the Pratts in the latitude where the thermometer 
was far below zero. 

Oh, those busy, unresting hands of Janet, 
shapely and white enough in spite of the rough 
usage to which they had been subjected, and the 
fact that the nails had never known manicure! 
Even Miss Hayes took to watching, unconsciously 
fascinated, the easy, continual movement which 
caused them to twinkle like ivory shuttles in the 
firelight. 



CHAPTER III 

HOW FORTUNE OVERWHELMED JANET 

The Pratts had sailed for Canada in the late 
autumn, and the day was now lengthening and 
the cold strengthening after the contradictory 
habit it has in early spring. The hoar-frost lay 
thickly of a morning on Miss Hayes* moderately 
large table-cloth of a garden, while Janet had 
already gathered snowdrops from its borders. 

She had heard many times — with every mail, 
indeed — from one or other of the Pratts, and the 
letters had contained fairly good news. Parents 
and children had all survived the voyage and the 
transport to the Winnipeg locality. They had 
not been turned to blocks of ice on the way. 
They felt they could face the cold and live. By a 
seeming miracle Hal's chilblains had vanished, but 
he had narrowly escaped having his ears frost- 
bitten. Mr. Pratt had been cordially received by 
his ftiture partner, and Mrs. Pratt had found her 
expatriated countrywomen on the spot hospitable 
and friendly. 

But the undertaking of lifting his family and 
[37l 
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setting them down again thousands of miles 
distant had, in the natural course of things, proved 
more expensive than Janet's uncle had expected, 
and the first step he had been obliged to take was 
to anticipate his share of the profits of the firm by 
borrowing money from its original projector. In 
this case there would be some delay in forwarding 
to Janet her promised cheque. 

Another reason for deferring her setting out 
was that the township to which the Pratts had 
gone was one of several skeleton townships. It 
was still a mooted question whether it would be 
most advisable for the new arrivals at once to set 
themselves to begin to take root in the town to 
which they had been introduced, or whether it 
would oflfer more advantages for Mr. Pratt and 
his * t^dl ' to pass on, and establish a branch of the 
firm in the next apology for a town. If the last 
conclusion were arrived at, the Pratts' stay at their 
first halting-place would be very transitory, and it 
would be better for Janet to wdt and be apprised 
of their ultimate destination before she set out to 
join them. 

Janet, though impatient, was not seriously 
disheartened or dismayed. She had not been 
thwarted in her wishes and hopes, and turned 
back to pick up the dropped threads of her youth- 
ful projects and to weave a new pattern out of 
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them, more than once or twice already, to no 
purpose. She was more reasonable than many 
people twice her age. 

She could wait, the time would soon pass ; her 
little squad of humble pupils had been enlarging 
their boimds instead of diminishing them. Thus 
the board to Miss Hayes was secured ; a late 
summer would be a more agreeable and a safer 
season than early spring for the long expedition 
which Janet was contemplating with cheerful 
philosophy and lively interest. 

^ Please, miss, a gentieman wishes to see you, 
and here is his card. He was here twice already 
this morning, when you was out a-giving your 
primer and planner lessons, as I heard Miss Hayes 
a-telling of him when she saw him the second 
time he came,' volunteered one of the juvenile 
housemaids — ^there was apt to be a succession of 
them — to Janet, arresting her at the front-door, 
that there might not be a moment lost in the 
reception of the awe-inspiring information. 

Janet herself was astonished ; for a gendeman to 
call on her three times before Miss Hayes' early 
dinner-hour suggested an anidety for an interview 
with her of which there was no explanation. She 
had reached the age of twenty years not without 
dreams of lovers forcing their entrance among her 
throng of occupations ; but the realities had not 
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as yet made their appearance. Was this one of 
them come to take her by storm? How had 
he heard of her? Where had he got a letter of 
introduction ? What friend had so dwelt upon 
her virtues and charms as to set a man's heart 
on fire and cause him to beside her in this 
fashion ? 

Janet was exceedingly diverted at the idea. 
The card in her hand was no great help. It was 
that of a Mr. William Smith — one of the 
thousands of Smiths who have settled like flights 
of locusts through the length and breadth of the 
land. Janet knew various Smiths ; she could not 
at the moment recall whether one of them was 
a William. 

*Show him into the drawing-room, Victoria.' 
(The small maidens had mostly imposing names, 
which Miss Hayes did not care to have contracted. 
It was like the omitting of * Miss ' before * Janet ' ; 
it had a flavour of familiarity.) 

Janet knew Miss Hayes was in the drawing- 
room, that she had already seen the visitor, and 
would not object to his presence, while her being 
there as a dignified third party was probably the 
right thing in circumstances with which Janet was 
wholly unacquainted. 

The instant Janet entered the room the dream 
was dispelled, the mystery was so far at an end. 
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Mr. William Smith was the young attorney — ^stiU 
another attorney — who had taken Mr. Pratt's 
house off his hands and bought his small business, 
being persuaded with the perennial hope, which 
buoys the hearts of the young, that he would 
make it a great business ere long. He had not 
occurred to Janet as the owner of the name, 
because he had not been a native of Stanford, or 
even an acquaintance of the family. His connec- 
tion with Mr. Pratt had been purely a business one, 
and Janet had only seen him sufficiently often to 
recognise him again. He was not in Miss Hayes' 
select set, for Stanford was not only large enough 
to have a middle- class society — that society was 
divided into distinct sets. 

Janet had understood that Mr. Smith's business 
with Mr. Pratt was concluded before her uncle left. 
What could be the meaning of Mr. Smith's urgent 
appeal to her, unless he had found some fatal flaw in 
the agreement and was deeply disappointed with his 
bargain ? Even then he had her uncle's address ; 
the injured man could write to the injurer with his 
complaints and remonstrances. True, Mr. Pratt 
was on the other side of the Atlantic, and Janet was 
at Mr. Smith's gates, but what could a girl like 
Janet do to mend the mischief? 

She looked up with a protest in her eyes as she 
greeted him civilly. But there was no evidence of 
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complaint or dissatisfaction in Mr. Smith's appear- 
ance. He was a young man, a little florid, with a 
projecting mouth and teeth, and thick reddish 
hdr, not close-cut, but standing up in a tuft above 
his forehead with the intention of increasing his 
height. He was excited, but it seemed the excite- 
ment of elation, and not of vexation. He began as 
soon as he had wished her good-morning. 

* Miss Pratt, I have reason to believe that I have 
made an important discovery, which it is my duty 
and pleasure to lay before you without loss of 
time. Most extraordinary that your uncle did not 
prove the connection, since he had the old news- 
paper in his possession in one of the pigeon-holes 
of his desk, where I came upon it at the end of 
last week. I have made inquiries since and had con- 
firmation of my surmises, which are what brings me 
here. Permit me to put a question — it is not from 
idle curiosity, believe me : Are you acquainted with 
the maiden name of your great-grandmother on the 
mother's side ? Was it not Wardrobe ? Wasn't 
she a gentlewoman bearing the somewhat singular 
name of Wardrobe?' 

He spoke quickly and abruptly, in a slightly 
staccato tone, as a manly and impulsive, strenuous 
temperament might be expected to speak, ^th as 
much breathless eagerness as if her reply involved 
issues of the utmost moment. 
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*Yes/ answered Janet promptly. He had 
appeared to think that she might be offended by 
his asking her the maiden name of her great 
grandmother, but she saw no cause of offence, and 
she guessed the motive of his coming and aslung. 
* I happened to know, for my uncle spoke about 
it. There was an advertisement in a London 



newspaper years ago— — 

* A year and a half,' the young notary took the 
liberty of correcting her. 

^A year and a half ago.' Janet made the 
amendment, and went on : * It was an endeavour 
to ascertdn what had become of two sisters named 
Janet and Hilary Wardrobe. They were supposed 
to have married, the one a man named Robinson 
— and that might have been my great-grandfather, 
for he was a Robinson — and the other a man named 
Hall — Peregrine Hall. The sisters were mentioned 
in the will of a nephew called Burcot, I think.' 

* Burfield,' Mr. William Smith set her right. 

* Burcot or Burfield, he had left them some 
property, and if their descendants could be found 
they would hear of something to their advantage 
by applying to a firm in the City Road, London. 
The will of the Burfield man did not come to light 
for some time after his death, and at first it was 
contested ; so time passed, and it was long of 
being carried out. Is not that right, sir?' 
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* Right in the main, Miss Pratt ; what you have 
• recollected does your memory credit/ 

*I thought you would say that,' cried Janet 
triumphantly. 

* Somebody who knew the Robinson family — 
my grandmother s family — sent my uncle a copy 
of the newspaper — no doubt the one you have 
found. Of course he was interested on my 
account. But when he wrote to the lawyers in 
London, they answered that my great-grandfather 
Robinson could not have been the Robinson who 
married Janet Wardrobe — their Janet Wardrobe 
— for though Wardrobe is an odd name, there 
were more than one family that claimed it. Uncle's, 
or, rather, my Wardrobes were the Wardrobes of 
Tavistock, and they were only cousins once re- 
moved of the Wardrobes whom the lawyers were 
in pursuit of. Besides, my uncle had brought for- 
ward my great-grandmother as one Janet Ward- 
robe, whereas the name in the will was Janet 
Mary Wardrobe. I was actually named for the 
first Janet Wardrobe ' — Janet volunteered the in- 
formation as an interesting coincidence — * at least, 
I was named for her daughter, my grandmother, 
and she had been named for her mother.' 

*Your last statement is less correct than the 
others, let me tell you. Miss Pratt/ Mr. William 
Smith was dogmatic, and not without a note of 
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exultation in his voice. *I have the letter the 
London firm wrote to your uncle ; it was laid 
aside with the newspaper. It did not say your 
Wardrobes were the Tavistock Wardrobes. It 
said they probably belonged to the Tavistock 
branch, which, allow me to point out, is a very 
different expression. I happen to belong to 
Devonshire. I was an articled clerk to a lawyer 
in Tavistock. I know something of the Ward- 
robes of Tavistock, a family which is now extinct. 
And when I wanted to know more, I wrote down 
at once to a fellow-clerk who is still in the office, 
and I had his answer this morning. At the date 
given there was only one daughter of the Ward- 
robes ; her name was not Janet or Janet Mary, 
but Lydia, and from her tombstone, which is still 
standing in the old churchyard, it is clear she died 
immarried. Did your uncle ever take any step 
to ascertain whether your great-grandmother was 
christened Janet or Janet Mary ? It could have 
been learnt from an examination of the parish 
repster. It might have easily been that she was 
commonly known by the single name, though she 
possessed the two names, and wrote them or had 
them written for her on special occasions.' 

* He did not take any step of the kind that I 
ever heard of,' said Janet, beginning to look serious 
and to share Mr. William Smith's excitement. 
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^He was not a sanguine man, was not Mr. 
Pratt,' suggested Mr. Pratt's successor. 

*He had not much cause for sanguineness/ 
declared Janet, shaking her head, and then adding 
quickly, with the superb disdain of unsophisticated 
youth for mere worldly afiairs, *in his business 
matters, I mean. He was content, he might well 
be content, with his good wife and fine family,* 
she wound up loyally. 

* Well,' the smart young attorney told her, * it 
was not a question that should have been suffered 
to rest. I have been up to London and seen the 
will at Doctors' Commons ; I have interviewed the 
City Road firm, Pearson and White, and have 
convinced them that, unintentionally np doubt (it 
would be foolish to provoke a prosecution for 
libel), Pratt — I beg your pardon — Mr. Cuthbert 
Pratt was checked on very slender grounds from 
prosecuting his investigations. In spite of the 
newspaper advertisement, these sisters Wardrobe 
have not been traced in their descendants. It is 
likely the sister Hilary who married a Peregrine 
Hall died childless, since no application has been 
made in the name of her great-grandchildren. And 
it is not likely, if she had any, that a bird in the 
air would not have Carried to them the welcome 
news that they were wanted, and that something to 
their advantage was waiting for them. Nor is it 
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credible that anyone acting for, say, the great- 
grandchildren of Hilary Wardrobe was as de- 
sponding and supine as your guardian has shown 
himself/ 

He made a brief emphatic pause, as if he 
would have Janet impressed with his energy and 
diligence, in contrast to Mr. Pratt's apathy and 
negligence ; but it had only the effect of making 
Janet think huffily what right had this forward, 
meddlesome young man to cast disparaging reflec- 
tions on her uncle ? Presently he took up his tale 
again, with, if possible, more self-satisfaction than 
before : 

* The property which Mr. Burfield bequeathed 
to her aunts consisted of a couple of cottages and 
some fields in the near neighbourhood of Leeds ; 
every inch of the land has been built upon, and a 
part of it is a railway terminus. The value has 
been multiplied by leaps and bounds. There is 
also the acciunulation of the unclaimed capital, with 
the interest due upon it, and were it divided to-day 
between the heirs of Janet and Hilary Wardrobe 
the share of each would amount to not much less 
than twenty thousand pounds. Mr. Pratt described 
you as an only child, and said your mother was 
one of six children, three of whom, two lads and a 
girl, were carried off by fever before they were out 
of their teens, while the remaining two died in 
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infancy. Your grandmother, the daughter of the 
said Janet, or Janet Mary Wardrobe, had just two 
brothers, one of whom broke his neck in a steeple- 
chase, and the other — a sailor — was lost at sea ; 
neither was married. Thus you are the sole 
representative of a Janet Wardrobe, and if we can 
prove — which I consider to be more than likely — 
that she was the same who figured in Burfield's 
will, you come at once into a fortune of nearly 
twenty thousand pounds. Stay, hear me out, 
Miss Pratt : if Hilary Wardrobe, the younger 
sister, died childless, as by my reckoning the 
probability is she did, you inherit, through a 
clause in the will which, in case of the death of 
the one sister, devises the entire bequest to the 
other, the whole, being now about forty thousand 
pounds.' 



CHAPTER IV 

HELP YOUR NEIGHBOUR 

Janet was stunned. Miss Hayes, who had kept 
in a retirement at once dignified and judicious — 
she was nothing if she was not judicious — was not 
less thunderstruck, and under the extraordinary 
circumstances could not refrain from coming for- 
ward a little and putting in her word. 

* I remember/ she said, * a year or two ago, 
or it might be eighteen months, a sensational 
rumour, which had an existence of a week's dura- 
tion, flying like wildfire over the town, that Miss 
Janet here had come into a fortune. The report 
was speedily contradicted, and it was asserted in 
far from el^ant or choice language — though I 
hardly know where a substitute for the phrase is to 
be found ' — Miss Hayes bridled and simpered — 
* that the origin of the report was Mr. Pratt's 
having found a mare's nest.' 

* And I dare say Mr. Smith has found another,' 
remarked Janet, with a laugh having a strangely 
nervous vibration in it for a laugh which had 
come from Janet Pratt. 

[ 49 ] 4 
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^ I believe I shall be able to show you that you 
are mistaken, Miss Pratt/ retorted Mr. William 
Smith — * that is, if you will do me the honour of 
putting your aflfairs into my hands.' 

He stooped forward, staring intently at her 
while he hung upon her answer. So convinced 
was he that, if he conducted her cause to a 
triumphant conclusion and got her great-grand- 
mother's inheritance for Janet, his reputation as an 
enterprising, clear-sighted lawyer was made at 
Stanford, and a consequent circle of clients, with a 
comfortable competence for him in their hands, was 
bound to follow. 

Janet hesitated. Her uncle had told her, if 
she ever got into any little difficulty with her 
accounts and the parents of her pupils, to apply to 
Smith. He was a new broom and would sweep 
clean ; besides, it would be putting a trifle of busi- 
ness into the old empty, dead-alive office. But if 
Mr. Smith was right, this was very far from a 
trifle. Still, as it was he who had brought it 
to her notice (how heartily she wished her uncle had 
not given up the chance so soon, but had bestirred 
himself and profited by it !), it was as if it were 
Mr. William Smith's due to be entrusted with the 
business. She told him so frankly. 

^ Since it is you, sir, who have raised the 
question again, and have been kind enough to 
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make the inquiries which have been answered, as 
you tell me, in my favour, I think it will be only 
showing my gratitude and being just to you to 
grant your request to look after my interest in 

this old will. But — ^but ' Janet hesitated 

again, and now looked a little scared, instead of 
uplifted to the seventh heaven. * If the expenses 
uriU be heavy, I ought to tell you beforehand I 
have not money to defray them. Indeed, in case 
of your failure I am frightened to incur them.' 

It was a striking proof, not only of the sterling 
honesty of the girl's character, but of the poverty 
to which Janet had grown up, and the lessons, not 
always learnt by the poor, which it had taught her, 
that, in place of leaping exultingly to her in- 
formant's conclusions, and clutching at the pros- 
pect of prosperity dangled before her with the easy 
creduHty and the audacious confidence of youth, she 
hung back. She was like older persons who have 
seen high hopes dashed to the ground and cherished 
projects thwarted till they have lost, not their faith 
in God and goodness, but their expectation of 
any remarkable piece of worldly success befalling 
them. 

It was not that Janet put no value on worldly 
success ; it was simply that she had been totally un- 
accustomed to it, and she was sceptical about it, 
while, being young, strong and fearless, she was 
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inclined to think she could do without it ; but as for 
debt, she had a holy horror of it. 

However, if Janet, like her uncle before her, 
was deficient in sanguineness, .the same reproach 
could not be brought agdnst Mr. William Smith. 

* Miss Pratt, to convince you how certain I am 
of the excellence of your claim/ he declared with 
great impressiveness, ' I am willing to undertake 
the care of your case on the understanding that 
I shall only receive payment if the case is gdned.' 

Undoubtedly the young attorney was affording 
a striking proof of his belief in Janet's title to the 
fortune into which the originally modest bequest 
to her great-grandmother had grown, but the offer 
was in sufficiently bad taste to scandalize Janet. 
She did not need to wait to see Miss Hayes draw 
herself up and exclaim, ^ You could not think of 
such a thing. Miss Janet,' before she cried : 

* No, no ; I am much obliged, of course, but, 
please, sir, we will just go as far as I can have any 
hope of earning money to pay your bill — that is, 
if you will give me so much credit.' 

* You will allow me to be the first to congratxilate 
you on this great change in your fortunes, my dear 
Janet,' said Miss Hayes when Mr. William Smith 
was gone ; and it may be noted that from this time 
henceforth she addressed her paying guest by the 
familiar * Janet.' 
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^ Not yet/ answered Janet, shaking her head 
deprecatingly. * Wait till we are sure; who knows 
but that, when the matter is stirred up again and 
becomes public property once more, half a dozen 
additional Janets — or, when it comes to that, Kates 
and Carolines, or there may be male heirs, Johns 
or Geoffreys — may not turn up, claiming to be the 
descendants of Janet Wardrobe, and I may be the 
wrong woman after all ?' 

A valiant enough little woman, left to fight her 
own battles, Janet was still possessed with apprehen- 
sion of another mistake. Her rearing in a nearly 
impecunious household had robbed her of the 
dauntless security of youth where the favours of 
fortune were concerned. 

Even when her legacy was tolerably secure — 
after the firm in the City Road, London, had 
written and, on the receipt of Mr. William Smith's 
evidence, acknowledged that in all probability she 
was the heiress of whom they had been in search for 
a period of years — and all that was wanting was 
the production of the formal proofs of baptismal 
registers, attestations of marriages and deaths, the 
whole of which were forthcoming — Janet could 
hardly believe her senses. 

When £iith came with a bound, her first idea was 
to start at once for Canada, that her uncle, aunt, 
and cousins, who had already been apprised of the 
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dazzling windfidl which had dropped into her lap, 
might have their fiill participation in the plenty 
which had come to her. 

If she had carried her project into execution, 
and been suffered to follow her own devices, she 
would, doubtless, have made the voyage as a steer- 
age passenger, and travelled on land in the third- 
class carriages of railway trains — not from innate 
avarice or a deep-seated love of low company, but 
simply because she had meant to do it with her 
uncle's money. For she had been aware that her 
aunt and uncle, with their family, had only occupied 
more genteel quarters on account of the tender age 
of the younger children, which rendered them unfit 
to encounter hardships, while Janet herself was 
indifferent to the lack of comfort in store 
for her. 

But Mr. William Smith put a check on Janet's im- 
mediate flight He satisfi^ her that^ though there 
was no question with regard to her inheritance, there 
were many things to settle ; there were business 
arrangements which could not be concluded, as he 
would wish to conclude them, within an interval of 
six months. Of course he could advance the passage- 
money, so that Janet might set out to join her 
friends by the next steamer ; but as her signature 
would be needed, and her presence would be 
desirable in order that her wishes might be con- 
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suited on various measures, he could not conceal 
from her that her absence at the present time 
would be highly inconvenient. 

As a reasonable being, Janet submitted to defer 
her departure. She had her first realization that 
she might have succeeded to from twenty to forty 
thousand pounds if no descendants of Hilary 
Wardrobe appeared on the scene, and yet be 
balked in her foremost desire to rqoin her 
relatives post-haste, and work for them as she had 
worked formerly before she attained that other 
eminence of showering bounties upon them. They 
could not deny her right to either office ; she could 
even urge a slightly transposed argument of the 
old North-Country song : 

* You gave me meat, you gave me claes, 
You've been my comfort a* my days.' 

The next notion which seized hold of Janet 
was to double the payment for her board to Miss 
Hayes. Janet, who perfectly understood money's 
worth and the expenses of a household, was sensible 
that the mistress of Jessamine Cottage had taken 
her into her family at the lowest rate of remunera- 
tion, influenced by two reasons : her style of living 
was very simple, which many girls would call ^ bare 
boards* ; and she knew that her old friends, Janet's 
uncle and aunt Pratt, and Janet herself, from the 
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fees of her pupils, could not afford to pay a higher 
board. But when Janet, in the new conditions, 
would have efiected an increase, Miss Hayes was 
too much for her : 

^ On no account, Janet ; the terms were fixed 
by your good uncle and aunt, and I would not be 
mean — I may say base — enough to depart from 
them at the word of a baby like you, just because 
you had inherited a fortune. You may want it all 
yet. Your expenses will be very different when 
you go out into society and are made much of, as 
I have no doubt you will be. But to relieve your 
conscientious mind, you good, stupid child! I must 
explain to you, even though I have to descend to 
sordid particulars, that as it is you are a remunera- 
tive boarder. You eat whatever is set before you, 
making no demur, and apparently with relish, 
though you are also a moderate eater ; you give 
no trouble which you can help either to Mrs. 
Clayton ' — Mrs. Clayton was the charwoman — ^ or 
to Victoria. Your company, with your cheerful 
youthful spirits and your fellow-feeling, is a great 
boon to me. You have been so well brought up 
and are so thoroughly obliging that I have con- 
stantly to set a guard upon myself (I shall have 
to do it now ten times more than ever), lest I take 
advantage of you and suffer you to do what is out 
of the sphere of a well-connected young lady — and 
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a young lady of ample means, as it has turned out, 
I am glad to say, for your sake.' 

Janet sighed. It would have been so much less 
trouble, it would have been so much more certain 
that Miss Hayes could have got exactly what she 
wanted, if she had been less scrupulous, less high- 
minded, and had accepted the enlarged board. But, 
to be sure, in the dearth of employment it would 
be some occupation and amusement to contrive to 
checkmate Miss Hayes, and impose upon her a 
few of the comforts and luxuries the additional 
board would have supplied. 

Miss Hayes disliked the cooking and cleaning 
processes which Janet enjoyed, as she enjoyed all 
bona-fide work which left beneficial traces behind 
it. But with regard to this work, Miss Hayes 
mortified Janet's sense of capacity by not per- 
mitting her to take it over, while it was beyond 
the limited time of the charwoman and the still 
more limited powers of Victoria. 

Janet could tell Miss Hayes that, as she had 
given up her pupils (why should she keep another 
girl, who had probably more of a turn for teaching, 
from the post — from the modest fees which might 
mean independence for her?), she — ^Janet— would 
be more in the house. More attendance might be 
wanted for her and any company she should have ; 
therefore she would engage, on the pocket-money 
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with which Mr. Smith now insisted on supplying 
her, an able-bodied, skilled servant for her own 
use. If this domestic could do anything else for 
the rest of the household, well, surely Miss Hayes 
would not be so unfriendly as to reject her services. 

Janet was familiar with the painfully careful 
practice in accordance with which Miss Hayes 
jealously guarded the coal burnt in the drawing* 
room, and would frequently sit shivering in a 
shawl as the alternative from poking into a 
warmth-difFixsing glow the fire elaborately con- 
structed so as to last till bedtime. 

Yet when Janet had suffered from a cold, Miss 
Hayes had personally superintended the lighting 
of a fire in her room. Janet had indignantly 
repudiated the indulgence. But now, with bare- 
faced inconsistency, when the spring was advancing 
every day and the air was positively balmy, she 
developed a craving for artificial heat, and sent in 
ton after ton of coals — more than Miss Hayes* 
tiny cellar could hold — to be burnt for her 
requirements. 

Finally, Janet appeared to be falling a victim to 
the dainty tastes of a gourmand, to judge fi-om 
the chickens, the oysters, the cakes, and the fruit, 
which in these latter days continually found their 
way to Miss Hayes' table. 

Without doubt, Stanford generally, and above 
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all in the upper circles, discovering that Miss 
Janet Pratt had actually come into a fortune, 
immediately resolved to know her better. They 
flocked to call on her and congratulate her, and, 
after a little self-conscious reticence, b^an to lavish 
upon her social attentions — pressing proposals 
for her to join croquet, tennis, and ladies' golf 
clubs, sketching-parties and musical choirs, with 
invitations to luncheons, teas, and improvised 
early garden-parties. 

Janet did not much relish the sudden polite 
interest in her and her daily life. She did not 
stand upon her dignity. She had not a sulky, 
long memory, but she felt that if these people of 
independent means — if the families of the doctors, 
bankers, and Vicar — had not cared to know her 
uncle and aunt, they need not care, all at once, to 
know her. She would soon be passing out of 
their circle ; above all, she had nothing in common 
with its members, with their small aspirations, 
their keen rivalries, their exclusivism, which 
struck her as more bourgeois than aristocratic. 
They bored her and made her yawn. They did 
not seem in earnest, hut only playing at a game. 
If she had not been young and fresh she could not 
have endured the social assault. But a compensa- 
tion was that Miss Hayes liked it, and positively 
revelled in afternoon calls and evening engagements. 
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Still, these artificial aids to passing the time did 
not provide the stimulus and healthful zest of 
work — of being one of the strivers to make both 
ends meet ; of finding means to expend, and of 
meeting expenditure ; of the excitement of the 
battle, the exultation of the victory. And then 
deep down beneath it all there was the quiet satis- 
faction of having tried to do her duty in the station 
to which God had called her, the modest hope 
that by snatches of reading, by moments of serious 
thought, by humble sincere prayer and pndse, she 
was not growing down, but was growing up in 
knowledge and experience — that she was not a 
cumberer of the ground, but a brave sapling tree, 
ready to yield fruit in its season, in God's great 
garden of creation. 

Janet was beginning to find herself a lost 
woman — lost in the faintest attempt to be a fine 
lady, which went entirely against the grain with 
her ; lost in the waste of all the qualities and 
acquirements she had cultivated, which she was 
certain existed for the purpose of making homes 
orderly, comfortable, and happy. Was she to 
sit with her hands in her lap henceforth, or idling 
over a book ? — for serious study was impossible 
in the circumstances till Mr. William Smith gave 
her the welcome signal to depart for Gmada and 
her friends. If her stay were to be drawn out to 
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a year, she would fret herself into fiddle-strings in 
the meantime. She feared she would grow 
nervous — she who had laughed at the vague 
disease of nerves. She was sensible she was 
getting fanciful, querulous, cross as two sticks, 
and crosser and crosser as the days went by. What 
was to be done? She would be an unbearable 
creature, useless, too, she dared say, before her 
penance was ended. 

She was restless with the enei^ies which found 
no vent She was sick with longing for the old 
busy life, with its endless calls on her strength, 
her diligence, and her endurance. Sometimes, 
when she was tired out with overexertion, she 
had imagined that a spell of rest, with nothing to 
do save to enjoy herself, the lazier the fashion the 
better, would be charming for a change, but, as it 
happened, she found it simply intolerable. 

Then she sat up, shook her head free from its 
cobwebs, and told herself briskly there was still 
work for her to do. If she had no longer to earn 
her bread by some kind of labour, if the Pratts 
were not near her to claim her services, there were 
many more people in the world who would be the 
better for them. How to get at these people was 
the question. 

Of philanthropic machinery Janet was ignorant 
— ^unusually so for a well-disposed girl in her 
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generation, a member of a church which, like 
other churches, had its organization and its instru- 
ments for works of charity and beneficence — ^its 
raison d'itre in connection with this world as well 
as with the next 

But people like the Pratts and Janet have enough 
to do in the society to which they belong, with its 
customs, wise or unwise, to which they have been 
bred, to prevent themselves from becoming burdens 
upon their neighbours instead of helps to them, to 
pay their way and to struggle to pay their debts, 
without attempting to play the part of public 
bene£ictors, dispensers of bounties which are not 
theirs to dispense. Their very time and intelligence 
are bespoken and engrossed by their own cares, so 
that such persons are in a manner isolated from 
schemes, whether clerical or secular, for bettering 
the lot of poor suffering humanity. 

Should Janet make interests for herself with the 
mammon of unrighteousness, her newly-found 
wealth? She was still shy in dealing with her 
money, in spite of her generons instinct to employ 
some of it in rendering Miss Hayes' life easier and 
brighter. She could not get rid of the notion that 
this fortune of hers might take wings to itself and 
flee away. She had seen so many small sums 
vanish in like manner, by a kind of spontaneous, 
much-to-be-regretted dispersion. She could not 
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realize that larger sums required bolder treatment, 
and, as a rule, took longer time before they were 
scattered to the four winds. On the other hand, 
whoever supposed that Janet Pratt did not know 
what to do with her money was mistaken. She was 
shrewd in her simplicity. She understood very well 
that for her to do what she meant to do for the 
many young Pratts would, however judiciously 
managed, make a considerable hole in the substance 
of her yearly income. 

Neither was she without her own aspirations and 
ambitions, checked and half smothered hitherto. 
She was not in the style of a genuine maid of all 
work, or factory girl, ignorant, uncultivated, with 
little more than animal tastes to gratify. She had 
not attended the Stanford High School (though the 
experience had been limited), and read by snatches, 
and listened to her uncle's deliberate sonorous 
reading, for nothing. The world and its marvels — 
the green earth and the wide seas, great cities, 
lonely mountains, untrodden deserts — travel, the 
company of gifted people, books, pictures, a home 
which should be the embodiment of her idea of all 
that was beautiful, comfortable, and pleasant in 
such surroundings, had each its well-defined mean- 
ing for Janet. 

Neither would she consent to be a cimiberer of 
the ground to reap where others had sown — or. 
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rather, to be one who neither reaped nor sowed, 
but left her neighbours to fare as they best might. 
She was resolved to be good and to do good in her 
time, only she could not tell how to do it by alms- 
giving. 

She was timid in the matter of almsgiving. Her 
uncle, in his own poverty, had cherished an incurable 
aversion to promiscuous almsgiving, had spoken of 
it in his sparewords as pauperizing the receiver and 
doing the giver the bad turn of filling him with un- 
called-for complacency and arrogance. Surely it was 
better to bestow what ran less risk of being abused 
and of working harm — personal assistance — that 
which Janet knew and understood so well, that 
which she had gdned of strength and skill, of know- 
ledge and capacity in household affairs, the sweat of 
the brow in which it was ordained the first man and 
woman should eat their bread, and show those who 
came after them how only bread could be worthily 
eaten. 

All unconsciously — for she had not read many of 
the great reformer's books, and she was Ciur removed 
from him, of a different sex, a different class, a 
different race, a different fsuth — Janet held some of 
Tolstoi's principles, which must have been in the air 
of the dying and the new-born centuries in which 
both the old man and the young girl had lived and 
moved and had their being. 



CHAPTER V 

THE INTRODUCTION TO THE CAMPAIGN 

In the flow of Stanford society towards Jessamine 
G)ttage, in order to make the acquaintance of the 
fortunate heiress Janet, there came among the 
others a young married couple named Cottrell. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cottrell had the glamour about 
them of having been the last bridegroom and 
bride to settle in the town, and that so recently 
that she had still the idat which attends on a 
bride. Her trousseau was in its first freshness, 
as she had bought it fi-om the fashionable West 
End dressmaker, tailor, and milliner patronized by 
the stylish, exclusive set of a barrack town. The 
well-cut coats and skirts, dainty hats and charming 
evening dresses of which it consisted were still the 
admiration and envy of nine-tenths of the remain- 
ing women at Stanford. 

Mrs. Cottrell took precedence as the leader of 
the other matrons and unmarried women — ^most 
of them tmcc her age — at the dinners, luncheons, 
and ' evenings ' given in her honour, when she sat 
at the right hand of her host, or went down first 
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on his arm to eat the sandwich and the ice, and 
drink the cofFee or the claret-cup, provided for her 
refreshment. 

The Cottrells were *the young couple' par 
excellence of Stanford, and a very creditable young 
couple they were. For, in addition to the fact 
that they were in the first stage of wedlock, they 
possessed other almost equally attractive qualities. 
They were both handsome, light-hearted, reason- 
ably good-natured, and in possession of special 
social gifts. 

He was an excellent cricket and polo player, an 
adept at bridge, and a fair actor, who could at a 
pinch act as stage-manager in private theatricals. 
She was a carefully-tr^ned sweet singer, danced 
divinely, to borrow an old phrase, and was full of 
the gay chatter, seasoned by smart repartee, which 
makes the popular society woman talker. The 
dash of arrogance and conceit with which she bore 
her honours was carried off by its resemblance to 
mere girlish sauciness and naive candour, till it 
was in itself a charm to all save the most astute 
observers. 

Fortune, which had been so kind to Mr. and 
Mrs. Cottrell, had f^ed them in one particular : 
they were not so rich as they ought to have been 
to satisfy their tastes. He had been bred to the 
Bar, but had failed in securing briefs, and had been 
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content to accept a modest I^al post under 
Government in connection with the town, which 
he obtained through the SherifF of the county, who 
was one of his many good connections. His wife 
had brought with her an elegant trousseau, but no 
portion, since she was one of several unmarried 
daughters and * expensive sons ' — the family of a 
distinguished but impecunious military officer. 

However, notwithstanding the pair's slender 
finances, to which they were in the habit of refer- 
ring with merry frankness and unconcern, the 
town of Stanford was pleased to take them at their 
own estimation, and to constitute them thenceforth 
among the pronounced leaders of Stanford sodety. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cottrell occupied a bijou house 
originally named Stanford Lodge, but which they 
chose to dub ^ the Cottrell Diggings.' Because of 
its Queen Anne's pretensions to picturesqueness, 
and grounds lai^e enough to necessitate a resident 
gardener, the place had always fetched a high rent 
for Stanford. Certainly, when the young couple 
came to it, having had it furnished, from what was 
understood to be Mr. Cottrell's father's final gift 
to his son, according to the newest, most aesthetic 
mode of furnishing, while the grounds, like the 
house, were in spick-and-span order, the whole 
establishment was acknowledged to be appropriate 
to its owners. 

5— a 
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Time passed, and clouds appeared on the hori- 
zon contemporaneously with shortcomings and 
flaws in the spruce little establishment. Its master 
and mistress could only afford to keep two maid- 
servants, so great was the hole pierced in their 
diminutive income by the necessary resident 
gardener, and by the fact that, of the two msud- 
servants, it was incumbent that the one should 
be a finished cook and the other a finished house 
and parlour maid combined. After the first two 
months both of these experienced oflicials resigned 
on the ground of overwork and lack of subordin- 
ates — the cook demanding a scuUery-maid ; the 
parlour-maid, who had been accustomed to the 
ministrations of a butler, the disruption of her 
double obligations, and the instalment of a house- 
maid, and perhaps a sewing-maid, to look after the 
sheets and table-cloths, and do the mendings and 
remaldngs — ladyVmaid's work — for Mrs. Cottrell. 
The defaulters' places were supplied by less 
accomplished and exacting domestics, who in 
course of time made way for still less trained and 
capable substitutes, till they were hardly better, 
and being left to themselves were far more useless, 
than * the General ' in company with whom Janet 
had worked for the Pratts in their unassuming 
if threadbare house, under Mrs. Pratt's practical 
guidance. 
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Young Mrs. Cottrell had no more idea of 
managing her household, no more knowledge of 
its requirements, than a child of six, trotdng here 
and there issuing its crude suggestions, might 
have shown. Neither had Mr. Cottrell much 
more. In despair at the inroads on his purse, 
he decided to dismiss the resident gardener, 
and airily announced that he should be his own 
gardener in time to come : digging and planting 
cabbages formed a most healthRil as well as useful 
employment, quite as healthful and less risky than 
cricket and polo. But when it came to the per- 
formance of his purpose, it seemed that to dig 
for ten minutes at a time, with saunterings and 
' pipes * between whiles, on one afternoon a week, 
was the utmost it pointed to. And, alas I the 
exterior and the interior alike of 'the Cottrell 
Diggings ' had been planned more with the view of 
looking well than of wearing well. To do the 
last, Spartan strength and simplicity were the chief 
means to the end. These were the very means 
absent from *the Diggings.' Accordingly, the 
effects of carelessness and neglect were soon pain- 
fully visible. 

The Cottrells were still young enough and happy 
enough in their youth, their mutual attachment, 
and their ignorance, to laugh at the accumulating 
waste, disorder and discomfort threatening destruc- 
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tion, advancing with sure steps upon them. It 
was the wiseacres of the town who shook their 
heads and predicted a social tragedy. At the same 
time, the community ought to have been grateful 
for the innumerable stories founded on the Cottrells' 
difficulties, which were in circulation for the edifica- 
tion and amusement of all who cared to listen. 
How, for instance, the milkman had been kept 
wsdting three-quarters of an hour, and had at last 
left the milk for * the Diggings ' on the doorstep, 
because the lazy sluts of unconscientious servants 
took advantage of their master and mistress's late 
breakfast-hour to lie in bed till the last moment. 
How, in the constant change of servants, the 
heads of the house were sometimes left to their 
unassisted devices. On one occasion the postman 
had got a glimpse of Arthur Cottrell, with an apron 
tied round his waist, attempting to peel potatoes, 
while his wife stood leaning against the kitchen 
table laughing at his clumsy efforts, telling him 
that he was cutting away half the potato with the 
skin, and bidding him not so much as scratch his 
fingers, for at the sight of blood she would faint 
dead away on the spot. At another time Mr. 
Cottrell had come in answer to the postman's ring, 
and taken the letters with a cup and spoon in one 
hand, and had asked the man affably, for the master 
of * the Diggings ' was a pleasant young fellow, fond 
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of a jest, if he had ever drunk a cup of beef-tea, not 
when he was labouring under influenza or down 
with a fever, but in the room of a dinner ; because 
it was the one dish his wife, whose mother had 
been an invalid, was quite convinced she could 
cook. No doubt it was easy cooking when the 
material consisted of the contents of a bottle of 
liebig or of Bovril. Tea and coflTee or stirabout 
were not in the running with beef-tea for sim- 
plicity. 

Janet Pratt heard these stories with positive 
dismay and distress at the strdghts to which poor 
helpless men and women might be reduced. like 
the rest of the Stanford world, Janet had been 
agreeably impressed by pretty, lively young Mrs. 
Cottrell and her good-looking, agreeable boy of a 
husband. It was dreadful to think of them in 
such a plight. Why did not Mrs. Cottrell herself 
awaken her servants and get them up at a proper 
hour ? the morning would be half done and their 
work not begun. Could she not broil a chop or 
a steak, or even poach an egg and fry a slice of 
bacon ? It was scandalous to think of a man 
coming in from his oflice and having no more 
solid food to appease his appetite and recruit his 
powers than a cup of beef-tea. She addressed her 
protest to Miss Hayes, who at once told her that 
her suggestion was out of the question. 
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*My dear, our dainty, stylish young Mrs. 
Cottrell! What are you thinking of? A Colonel's 
daughter, one of the belles of Lissmouth — indeed, 
quite a society belle, with the nice accomplishments 
one is losing sight of nowadays, and her ready 
wit. I dare say she has never soiled her fingers in 
all her days, never done a menial turn, but been 
waited upon since she was a baby/ 

'Then, somebody must be found to wait properly 
on her and her husband,' said Janet promptly. 
*The poor things cannot be left in such struts. 
How would you like to get up at your usual hour 
and find no kitchen fire lit, no hot water, no 
preparations for the meagrest meal of coffee and 
toast ? Why, little Victoria — not to say Mrs. 
Clayton — would never have served you so/ 

* No, they would not ; and if they had I should 
not have liked it at all/ 

* And what are the Cottrells to do ?* 

* Well, I suppose some elderly finend or relative 
— a poor relation, perhaps ; they must have some 
poor relations — who will be glad of her board and 
a small salary, may come to their help and look 
after these troublesome servants and tradespeople,' 
said Miss Hayes a little vaguely. * Or they may 
advertise, offer higher wages, and get better 
servants; or they may^run up to town, apply 
at one of the large agencies, and suit themselves.* 
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* But all this means spending money/ objected 
Janet. * They themselves are constantly telling 
everybody, cheerfully enough, as if it were rather 
a good joke, that they have very little money to 
spend.' 

^That is their business,' declared Miss Hayes, 
instantly withdrawing herself from anything that 
savoured of vulgar curiosity and forward interference 
in her neighbours' afiairs. 

Janet was no more indelicately meddlesome than 
Miss Hayes was, but she was choke-full of good- 
will at the very moment when, as it happened, she 
was irked with enforced idleness. She had little 
knowledge of the world. Underneath her sense 
she was thoroughly unsophisticated ; some things 
in contemporary life puzzled and bewildered her. 
Why should benevolent people spend their strength 
on befriending the ignorant poor, yet shrink uncon- 
querably from befriending the ignorant members of 
their own circle, their acquaintances and associates? 
Why should it be an absolute fashion for girls 
weary of the vanities and inanities of their class to 
seek to enter hospitals, be trained as nurses and 
perform the most trying and repulsive services to 
working men and women with whom they had no 
sympathy, whom, after they left the hospital, per- 
haps the bulk of the nurses neither sought nor 
desired to see again ? 
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These girls were not like doctors, eaten up with 
zeal for theirprofession, or feeling themselves bound 
alike in honour and expediency to carry it out when- 
ever it was called for. Yet the same girls would 
stare in amazed indignant refusal if they were asked 
to spare an overworked servant, who had dwelt 
years in the same house with them, by making their 
own beds or their fnends' beds, by Idndling a fire or 
cleaning a pair of shoes. Even if these girls had 
begun life as nursery governesses, they would at 
that stage of their existence have made a stipulation 
in their engagement that they should not be re- 
quired to do anything menial — that is, to carry a 
tray from a dining-room to a kitchen, or bring a 
light parcel from a shop. 

There were lady helps and lady cooks, to be 
sure, but they were still regarded with suspicion as 
masqueraders, and none of them had made their 
way to Stanford. Throughout the country, the 
common adage that * Prevention is better than 
cure ' could not have been very well understood, 
else the charitable of the land would not have 
exhausted their energies in the public nursing of 
the sick, for which the recruits in the army of 
nurses had not always natural inclination and skill. 
Private endeavours to anticipate and turn aside 
sickness and lessen care and sorrow by promoting 
household comfort and economy in familiar quarters 
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might have rendered more certain and more widely- 
spread benefits. 

Janet made up her mind to come forward by an 
effort which cost her something — for she was really 
not only modest, but somewhat retiring by nature 
— and to take a decisive step in the circimistances. 
She did not consult Miss Hayes, for Janet knew 
Miss Hayes would only remonstrate and find 
fault, perhaps even be shocked by Janet's taking 
it upon her to do something out of the common. 
But, after all, she was responsible to nobody since 
her uncle and aunt left, and she was not proposing 
to do anything which the most censorious could 
call wrong, though they might say it was foolishly 
odd, and taking an inexcusable liberty which might 
very well offend the Cottrells, a delightfiil couple, 
easy to get on with, as Stanford had hitherto 
found them. 

Janet arrived at *the Diggings' early one morning 
during business, and not during society hours, 
when she felt with trepidation that her mere 
presence must be an astonishment to Mrs. Cottrell. 
Neither was Janet's costume that of a young lady 
paying visits and emptying her card-case in the 
process. It was the pljunest of linen morning 
gowns, which she had not worn since she gave up 
her small pupils. Not that she had celebrated her 
acquisition of fortune by blossoming out into fine 
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dress, as a servant-girl or an inferior tradesman's 
daughter might have done, but a sense of fitness 
and a genuine love of beauty in all departments 
had called into action her knowledge that it was 
no longer necessary for her strictly to restrict her 
wardrobe to what was inexpensive and enduring. 
She was no longer forbidden to indulge herself in 
pretty colours which would fade, and would not 
stand much washing, in gauzy muslins stuffs which 
would tear with the least strain, ot in confections 
of silk which children's restless feet would trample 
upon, and their hot, moist fingers would crumple 
and soil. 

In the matter of trains, Janet had always stood 
out a trifle stubbornly, even in evening wear, 
against the prevailing custom of her contem- 
poraries. She was aware she was of low stature, 
and she did not wish to make herself appear 
supremely ridiculous for the sake of being in the 
fashion. As for sporting a train in the dust and 
mire of streets or country roads, nothing would 
have induced her to consent to a folly which was 
utterly opposed to her views of cleanliness and 
propriety. * And although I am strong,' she would 
say, * I do get tired of holding up a gown, whether 
with one hand or two, behind or at the. sides. 
It cramps and drags down a poor woman. When 
I am rich enough to keep a page — when pages, like 
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the black boys of a century ago, are again in vogue 
to walk behind their mistresses when they take an 
airing — I shall wear a train, and he will hold it up 
for me. But, on second thoughts, I am not sure 
that the page would not be as great a plague as 
the train.' 

Janet found the gate of the * Cottrell Diggings ' 
invitingly open, and the grounds in the glow and 
luxuriance of midsummer. That did something 
to atone for a generally unkempt, untrimmed look, 
and made one fail to notice that the walks, with 
the very sweep up to the front-door, were weedy, 
and the edges of the grass ragged and straggling, 
while the lawn, long unmown and unrolled, might 
have been intended to produce a hay crop. 

She remembered the place under its former 
occupant, a tidy-minded old bachelor, when it had 
been the pink of orderliness, not a rose branch 
drooping, not a head of geraniums or hydrangeas 
suffered to run to seed, not a leaf where it should 
not be. That might he stiffness, but this was 
abandonment, and autumn, with its tearing winds 
and rotting rains, would show to what the last 
would lead. And if that portion of the little 
domain which was dignified by the title of pleasure- 
grounds could be thus uncared for, into what 
disgracefully unprofitable condition might not the 
kitchen-garden have fallen ? 
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There was a maid-servant on the premises. On 
the present occasion she appeared in the prescribed 
livery of light cotton morning gown, linen collar, 
and muslin cap. But the gown was far from fi'ee 
from spots and stains, the collar was crushed, 
the cap was worn so carelessly on a tousled head 
of hair that it had slipped to one side, and did not 
show to advantage the decidedly pert young face 
which crowned the slatternly person. 

In the hall, through which Janet was taken, 
there were marks of the downhill journey on 
which the establishment had started. An umbrella- 
stand — a quaint fragile thing which had cost 
twice as much money as a strong commonplace 
one — ^had sustained a fracture, and was bound 
together with commendable but unsightly ingenuity 
by bits of string. The hat-stand had lost two 
pegs. The mats and matting had been pushed 
aside and not laid straight again. The window 
was dim and dirty. Two or three of the stair-rods 
were displaced, and the flapping carpet caught the 
feet and threatened to precipitate the unwary 
individual who was hovering on the edge of a 
step, and would not seize hold of the balustrade 
because it bore marks of greasy and sticky fingers, 
in an ignominious descent to the bottom of the 
flight of st^s. 

When Janet had been in the drawing-room 
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before, coming with Miss Hayes to return the 
Cottrells' call, she had thought it the prettiest 
room she had ever beheld. There in perfection 
were its cosy comers, high and low lights, choice 
bits of old china, Venetian glass and silver, water- 
colours and engravings so good as to deserve an 
introduction. Oriental rugs and cushions, exquisitely 
neutral tints of hangings and carpet, and jars and 
bowls of fragrant flowers innumerable. To come 
to more necessary though not more prominent 
adjuncts to human habitation, there were also the 
handy little tables — round, square, or folding till 
the mere brim and pedestal were all that remained 
visible — everywhere, in company with restfiil 
chairs of all the imaginable sizes and shapes which 
the weary frame of man and woman could desire. 
No doubt as lovely tints in materials, as picturesque, 
alluring articles of furniture, could be seen at 
Liberty's and Maple's any day, but Janet had not 
made their acquaintance before, and these were 
still sufficiently fresh and intact to have kept their 
charm. 

It was not three months since then, but the 
work of neglect had done its tarnishing with 
wonderful rapidity, and that without the aid of the 
slightest violence or unseemly riot, for the Cottrells 
were a conventionally innocent, well-behaved young 
pair, and, on the whole, more domestically inclined 
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than is usual with such pairs. Yet here were cracks 
and chips of bowls and yases entrusted to clumsy, 
ignorant hands, a Limoges group fractured and 
coarsely stuck together, even a bronze Mercury 
lacking one of his fleet feet ; and dust, dust, dust 
in every hole and cranny, dulling and defiling every 
surface it rested upon. The carpet, unprotected 
from the pitiless sun, was already fading to a 
nondescript hue. 

The book which Mrs. Cottrell had been reading 
the previous day was lying face downwards on a 
couch ; a piece of fancy work into which she 
put a stitch occasionally was hanging out of her 
recherche work-basket, while the skeins of silk she 
was using had been dragged from the receptacle 
and wound round and round the legs of a chair 
by the busy paws of a mischievous kitten. The 
coflfee-cup from which Mr. Cottrell had drunk the 
previous evening stood precariously near the edge 
of the carved wooden mantelpiece its contents had 
slopped, while a handful of his half-torn letters and 
envelopes littered an inljud bureau. A little rough 
tidying would clear away the most prominent litter, 
but even that small attention had not been given 
to the room, and if it had been bestowed the trail 
of the serpent of indolence, laissez faire^ and in- 
capable increasing slatternliness, was over all. 

* Oh, what a shame thus to let her fresh, pretty 
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home get spoilt ! It will never be quite so fresh 
and dainty agdn/ Janet cried half aloud, while her 
fingers itched to begin a reformation. But she 
knew she might look round in vain for a homelier 
basket than the plush-lined, beribboned work- 
basket, in which she might search for one of the 
coarsely-embroidered drawing-room dusters which 
managing German housewives are reported to have 
always at hand. 

Janet could only rescue the coffee-cup from its 
peril, and stoop down and try to unravel the laby- 
rinth of silk pussy had wrapped round the legs of 
a chair. She was thus employed when Mrs. 
Cottrelly for whom she had asked, came into the 
room, her tnuling white dressing-gown, much be- 
frilled and belaced, accentuating her slender height, 
while her pretty, fair hair, which she usually wore 
elaborately dressed, was hanging loose down her 
back in school-^rl fashion, in evidence of her 
courteous desire not to keep her visitor waiting. 

Janet rose from her stooping attitude, her face 
flushed by her exertions, in order to greet her 
hostess. 

^ Oh, why have you troubled yourself. Miss 
Pratt, repairing Didum's ravages, which are in- 
cessant if she gets into this room ? — and she won't 
stay out of it !' Mrs. Cottrell said in her sweet, 
high soprano. ' Of course,' she added immediately, 

6 
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* Fanny ought to have seen to it when she should 
have been sweeping and dusting this morning ; 
but ' — and she shrugged her slim shoulders — 

* Fanny's ** do " fails to wait on her " should." If 
her master were to speak to her, she would 
probably give warning on the spot, and we cannot 
afford to spend more time and money in hunting 
for fresh servants, when we have had two changes 
and gone a couple and a half days without cook or 
housemsud within the last six weeks.' 

Janet was tempted to say, * Why do you hunt 
for them, when they don't do their duty after you 
get them, and are ready to leave you on a moment's 
provocation?' But she was saved firom the re- 
joinder : * Because the worst — and servants seem 
to be getting worse and worse, more unreasonable, 
useless and impertinent every day — are better than 
none, as we know to our cost.' 

Poor Mrs. Cottrell changed the subject with an 
airy • There, we need not burden you with our 
domestic grievances, out of which — ^though they arc 
provoking enough at the time — we get many a 
good laugh afterwards, I am glad to say. And, 
now, what can I do for you. Miss Pratt ?' 

The question was put with as much complacency 
as good nature. Mrs. Cottrell was persuaded that, 
for Janet to call on her at this unheard-of hour in 
the morning, in Janet's dowdy deshabille, must 
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mean that she wanted something done for her 
— that Mrs. Cottrell should act as her chaperon at 
a picnic which was talked of, Miss Hayes being for 
some reason disqualified — that the same important 
all-powerful young matron should procure for 
Janet an invitation to a hospitable country house 
which the Cottrells and other inhabitants of Stan- 
ford frequented, into which Janet by accident had 
not the entry — ^that Mrs. Cottrell should become 
an irregular, continually sinning member of some 
book or charitable club of which Janet was probably 
the temporary secretary. 

These explanations flitted in succession across 
Mrs. Cottrell's fertile brain. She was quite pre- 
pared to answer graciously in the affirmative, for 
she loved to dispense patronage. But she was not 
at all prepared for Janet's quietly turning the 
tables upon her and answering : 

* It is the other way. What can I do for you, 
Mrs. Cottrell r 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE AIDB-D£-CAMP'S FIRST STEP 



Mrs. Cottrell stared, cool as she was, and red- 
dened. Arthur had told her of the number of their 
bills, and had sought to break to her and to himself 
the difficulty there might be in paying them. But 
the two had agreed that when they got fairly settled, 
and had the good luck to come across tolerably 
qualified and faithful servants, the establishment 
would arrange itself on more economical lines. 

The principals might even retrench a little. 
Arthur could give up having mounts from the 
livery stable when there was a cricket or football j 

match he wished to see, or when there was a meet I 

of the fox-hounds within a score of miles. Lucy 
need not always have cabs to carry her to her 
modest gdeties. It would be great fun to wrap 
herself in her travelling-cloak — if she wore one of 
her silk fi-ocks it would take no damage — tie on 
her hood, make Arthur carry her slippers and her 
white gloves in the pocket of his overcoat, and 
walk with him to the gala, if it were not further 
off than the outskirts of the town. 
[84] 
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For there were situated the villas of some of its 
magnates — the only solicitor in the place, who, as 
he was not merely a family solicitor, but a county 
family solicitor, had most of the secrets of the 
county families in that quarter of the county in 
his office safes ; the man who had made a fortune 
abroad ; the retired officer who did not possess a 
fortune, but, as the cousin of a Viscount who 
acknowledged the relationship, and sometimes 
vi^ted the Major, was entitled to unlimited 
respect, and as much credit as the shop-people 
could afford to grant him. 

The Cottrells having volunteered their compact 
with pleasant unanimity, further agreed that some- 
thing would be sure to turn up to increase their 
income — though whether it was to be coals, 
groceries, lamb cutlets, and shoulders of mutton 
falling gratis, like manna from the skies, or whether 
the something was to take some other form of relief, 
neither of the two concerned paused to inquire. 
They simply put the not altogether agreeable topic 
away from them, and pursued their easy-minded, 
light-hearted course. 

But now, when Miss Pratt, in her very plain 
dress, intruded at this uncanonical hour, and made 
the odd request whether she could do anything 
for Mrs. Cottrell, the remembrance of her hus- 
band's hesitating communication had not so 
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entirely passed from her mind that she did not 
recall it With a flash of annoyance and wonder, 
she asked herself if their affairs — the aflfairs of the 
stylish young Cottrells — were already the talk of 
the town, and if this dowdy, preposterous, newly- 
made heiress were come to ofl^er them assistance 
in paying their debts should these prove too much 
for the debtors. If so, she was doing it in the 
clumsiest, most indelicate, purse-proud manner. 
A loan through her agent, conducted with the 
strictest secrecy, or without a single personal 
allusion when the parties met, might be an alto- 
gether diflFerent thing if such assistance were ever 
wanted. But to blurt out a reference to their 
scarcity and her abundance, with the insinuation 
that she might suflFer them to profit by her advan- 
tage over them, was in shockingly bad taste, the 
next thing to an insult from the ostentatious little 
fool, not a year older than Mrs. Cottrell Her 
head must be turned by her sudden good fortune. 

Happily, before Mrs. Cottrell could do more 
than draw herself up and preserve a silence which 
was in itself a rebuke, Janet floundered into the 
details of her purpose, and presented them as 
clearly as she could. 

* It is this way, Mrs. Cottrell : I have heard — 
I am continually hearing — that you have been 
greatly put about by bad servants, with whom 
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you have to part every month or two. I wondered 
if I could be of use to you when I have nothing 
else to do/ 

The speech was unconventional and delivered 
without tact ; still, it did not overstep the bounds 
of the polite veil which is drawn over private 
obligations in the commerce of society. Lucy 
G>ttrell could relax and say, ' How good of you 
to think of us!* with some show of gratitude. 
She was really thankful to Janet for sparing her 
the disagreeable necessity of inflicting a snub on 
her ill-bred ofiiciousness, since young Mrs. G)t- 
trell liked to stand well with her acquaintances, 
great and small, and enjoyed her popularity. 

* Are Arthur and I objects of public commisera- 
tion for our misfortunes with our domestics f* she 
began again, before Janet could say more. She 
spoke in a tone of pure amusement, without affront 
or pique, and laughed her gay musical laugh. * But 
do not waste too much pity upon us, for, upon my 
word, we are wonderfully jolly in our straits. 
As yet they have been more of a good joke than 
a positive trial, though, of course, they are dis- 
concerting at times, as, for instance, when our 
friends witness our agonizing struggles to do for 
ourselves. Is not that the correct expression ?' 

* But surely it is a serious grievance .^' Janet 
looked round the dimmed glories of the drawing- 
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room with pruned surprise at its owner's levity. 

* AH your nice new furniture and pretty, artistic 
old things will be ruined. And I cannot under- 
stand how you and Mr. Cottrell can continue to 
keep your health, if your meals, as well as your 
furniture, are spoilt, and if, such as they are, you 
do not have them served up regularly, so that 
they say Mr. Cottrell has sometimes to go to 
his office without breakfast, and you have occa- 
sionally to wait a whole hour for an ill-cooked 
dinner.' 

Janet spoke with so much earnestness that Mrs. 
Cottrell found herself forced to regard the matter 
more gravely. 

* Well, I suppose we shall have to pull ourselves 
together, and try to remedy the nuisance,' she 
said, with a spice of affectation and nonchalance. 

* But, apropos of our excellent intentions, have you 
come to recommend a servant to us — some perfect 
treasure who will boss us and her fellow-servants, 
and will tarry in our employment ?* 

• No,' said Janet plainly ; * I do not know of a 
superior servant out of a place. I am afraid such 
treasures as you describe are getting rare. It was 
myself I proposed to offer to fill the breach, as it 
were, till your servants were tndned and I had to 
start for Canada.' 

Mrs. Cottrell fairly gasped, her rosy lips falling 
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apart and revealing her pretty pearls of teeth, in 
sheer amazement. 

* You are not a servant ; you have not even 
been a lady-help, have you ? And now you have 
inherited a fine fortune. What can you mean ?* 

It was Janet now who could not resist laughing at 
her companion's utter astonishment, but she pro- 
ceeded in the next breath to expl^n her meaning. 

* No, I have not been a lady-help, but I was 
well brought up and taught to be useful by Aunt 
Pratt, my uncle's wife. As they were poor and 
had a large family, she was forced to do her own 
housekeeping, and look after the ways of her 
single servant, so that nothing might be wasted, 
and that we might all be kept in good health. 
We could none of us afford to be ill at Uncle 
Pratt's. We would not on any account be laid 
aside, and a doctor's bill in addition to the other 
bills was not to be thought of.' 

Mrs. Cottrell winced inwardly. She had directed 
a doctor to be called in when a bee stung her ; 
and when Mr. Cottrell got his hand hurt in the 
cricket-field, though he had declared he could 
dress it himself, having treated such an injury 
more than once before with perfect success, she 
had insisted that the doctor should call every day, 
and look at the fingers till they were skin-whole. 
To be sure, her life and Arthur's life were precious 
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— if not altogether to the community, to each 
other — ^whereas one of the swarm of young Pratts, 
of whom she had heard, need not have been much 
missed. 

* I know I can manage a house, and see that 
the meals are all right,' said Janet with modest 
pride ; * and I think I could show servants their 
duties, if you would back me up with your 
authority ; otherwise they might turn upon me 
as a meddlesome outsider, though it goes without 
saying that I should, I hope, be benefiting them 
as well as you.' 

' But how could you do it ?' questioned Lucy 
Cottrell in her bewilderment, finding herself com- 
pelled to plain speaking after the example of Miss 
Pratt. * You do not live with us ; we cannot afford 
to hire you to be our upper servant — excuse me for 
saying so — even if it would be worth your while 
to take wages' (*She must be horribly greedy, 
a complete miser!' was the speaker's disdainful 
thought). * And what would Miss Hayes say?' 

^ I don't think she would mind, after she was 
brought to see that if I could come here and nurse 
you, without giving offence to the world — indeed, 
earning its applause for a humane act — I could in 
like manner come and be your housekeeper for a 
time, and keep you from being worried, and 
poisoned, and starved into an illness. I would 
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not come for wages/ went on Janet, holding up 
her head with a shade of defiance, ' though I don't 
think that taking pay for honest work is any 
disgrace. I received fees from my little music 
pupils here, and, of course, I should have got a 
salary if I had been, as I meant to be, a nursery- 
governess. But now I have as much money as I 
shall ever want, and I intended to do this for love, 
as people say, if you would let me.' 

* Let you ! It is only too good, too kind, of you 
to think of such an unheard-of proceeding ; you 
must see that/ exclaimed Mrs. Cottrell almost 
impatiently, half embarrassed, half uncertain as she 
began to be. 

* You know it would be a boon to myself also,' 
Janet confided eagerly to her companion. * I am 
so tired of being idle, and of playing at the life of 
a disengaged, irresponsible young person. I was 
not brought up to it I am not interested and 
diverted for any length of time. I am fond of 
early rising ; I thought I could walk across and 
ring your servants up at the hour when they 
ought to rise. Both this room and the dining- 
room should be in order and ready for you by 
breakfast-time. If they are turned out thoroughly 
once a week, when they would want special time, 
they don't require more than careful sweeping and 
dusting, and I could show your maids how to do 
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it best and most quickly. Aunt Pratt was par- 
ticular about sweeping and dusting, though we 
had no such room as this lovely one, which it 
would be a simple delight to keep in order. If 
your maids were up in time, and busy as they 
ought to be, the breakfast could still be punctual 
to a minute, with the tea and coffee, the bacon 
and eggs, or fish, or kidneys, and the toast, piping 
hot, and done to a turn as they ought to be.' 

* Oh, you clever creature !' cried Mrs. Cottrell, 
entering into the spirit of the programme ; * and 
after breakfast, what next ?' 

* If you would give your orders for lunch and 
dinner, I could see that the proper materials were 
brought by the butcher's boy and the green- 
grocer's boy, though, indeed, with such a kitchen- 
garden as yours ought to be, you should want no 
vegetables from outside. I should take care that 
everything was properly prepared for its cooking, 
with the fire in good order, plenty of hot water, and 
the rest of it,' described Janet, waxing animated. 
* The hall and the stairs ought to have been done 
along with the public rooms before breakfast, but 
there would be the bedrooms afterwards, and they 
must be dealt with scrupulously. One of the 
maids, probably the girl who opened the door for 
me, should be told off for the bedrooms, and 
overlooked till she does not leave a mattress un- 
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turned or a warbrobe or a chest of drawers that is 
not shining. The other maid should be attending 
to the pantries and the luncheon, and I would 
make a point of attending to her alternately with 
the other/ 

* Go on, my dear Miss Pratt ; after luncheon ' 

* There would be a kind of interval when the 
servants would be having their dinner. The 
garden might be taken up then ; something ought 
to be done for it.' 

* Stop, stop ! you are taking my breath away.' 

* And later, when you are going out with Mr. 
Cottrell or receiving callers, I might slip off to 
see what Miss Hayes was about, and do some 
shopping for her. I should be back to see that 
your dinner was not neglected, but was sent up in 
a proper condition at a proper time, and I could 
walk home in the dusk.' 

* You would not stay with us ; you would pass 
the night at Miss Hayes' ?' 

* Certainly. My uncle and aunt arranged that 
I should stay with her till I went out to Canada 
to them. I could not alter their arrangement, 
could I i Though I am not answerable to her 
for anything else I do, I have a great regard for 
her, and would not for the world hurt her feelings 
by going away from her before I go to America. 
It would be a poor return for all her kindness. 
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and after she has made special arrangements at 
Jessamine Cottage to please me. It would not be 
going away, for me just to come over here in the 
morning and set the house going for the day, 
then run over to her in the afternoon, have tea 
with her when she was by herself, and return to 
her in the evening.* 

Lucy Cottrell was fond of change and of excite- 
ment, and she had got quite excited over Janet's 
plans before she had done unfolding them. 

^ I am sure it would be the height of good luck 
for us if you took us in hand and told the servants 
what they ought to do. I cannot tell them — I do 
not know myself. Our servants at Lissmouth 
seemed to have been taught better, or to under- 
stand by instinct ; and if they had to be instructed, 
or checked and controlled, mummy or one of my 
elder sisters did it. I had so many engagements 
to keep and think about after I came out, and 
before then I had my music to practise and other 
school-girl lessons to fill up my time.' 

*Of course,* chimed in Janet in an absent- 
minded fashion. 

Her eye was caught by the loose sleeve of 
Mrs. Cottrell's dressing-gown, which fell back 
gracefully from the elbow, exposing the round 
white arm and well-formed helpless hands. They 
could fly with such ease and dexterity over the 
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ivory keys of her piano, and could even allow 
themselves to get pricked and stained gathering 
and arranging flowers in various approved styles, 
jfrom Japanese centres to shower bouquets, but 
they were fit for little else beyond arraying her in 
her purple and fine linen. From the edge of the 
sleeve half a yard of Valenciennes lace, which 
had come unfastened, was dangling, in imminent 
danger of being torn. 

Mrs. Cottrell, who was quick in observing, 
noticed what Janet's eyes had fallen upon. 

* There,' she said, * I told Fanny to stitch the 
lace to my sleeve, and what do you think she 
answered me to my face? That it was not a 
house and parlour maid's work; she had a great 
deal too much to do— which she does not do — 
already ; I ought to keep a sewing-maid. I wish 
to goodness I could — it is not my fault I cannot ; 
mummy's sewing-maid did all such sewing and 
mending for us. This lace has been hanging loose 
for days, and the braid round my cloth skirt has 
also come loose, and gets entangled among my 
feet, till I believe it will throw me down before I 
can get anyone to take it to a Stanford dressmaker. 
I tried pinning it up, but then it is sure to prick 
my ankles. Arthur proposes that I should buy 
him a thimble — I have not one, and if I had it 
would be ever so much too small for him — and 



1 
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he would tackle the stupid things. I tell him he 
will have enough to do with his own socks, which 
the last cook darned for him. The present cook 
professes to do it, but she draws the holes into 
knots, and leaves ends of silk or cotton hanging.' 

* I will see to everything/ said Janet briskly to 
Mrs. Cottrell, while to herself she reflected : 
* Poor forlorn people, who cannot help themselves 
even in such trifles ! They do need somebody to 
take care of them.* And Janet, with Mrs. 
Cottrell*s consent, was minded valiantly to enter 
the breach. 

Lucy Cottrell, as already said, loved change 
and excitement The idea of the newly-found 
heiress undertaking to keep house at 4he Diggings/ 
and get them out of the mess into which they had 
slipped, not only tickled her — she grew eager to 
see the operation in progress. 

When Arthur Cottrell came home to luncheon, 
he found his wife bubbling over with the story she 
had to tell, while already Janet was installed as 
chargi-^ affaires at * the Diggings.' She had 
been at Jessamine Cottage in the interval, an- 
nouncing her purpose to Miss Hayes, who was 
first horrified by the fact, and then reconciled to it 
on account of the circumstances that the Cottrells 
were among the first families at Stanford. 

*And this extraordinary proceeding of Janet's 
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will argue an intimacy — ^indeed, an intimacy must 
arise ; I do not see how it can be otherwise — and 
there is no question it will be an advantage to 
dear Janet : it will teach her some things she is 
unacquainted with to this day — ^her own conse- 
quence, for instance. Young Mrs. Cottrell has a 
most assured and distinguished air, which Janet 
lacks, and may borrow to her gain. 1 shall miss 
her, but she is not leaving me ; she will be home 
every evening, and she will be running in during 
the day, to tell me how she is succeeding in the 
burden she has taken it upon her to lift. To 
think of a girl no older than Janet proposing to 
teach a married woman like Mrs. Cottrell how to 
manage a house and servants ! ReaUy, the world 
is being turned upside down with all these new 
fads of women's colleges — agricultural colleges, too, 
if you please — and young women wandering about 
the world at their own sweet will, with no protec- 
tion save their foolhardiness. Standards have 
altered since my young days, when a nice girl 
would not have taken a walk after sunset vtrithout 
an escort, and had always a maid to attend upon 
her, if by any chance there was no father, or 
brother, or uncle, to take care of her at a public 
place. I ought to be a judge, and ever so long 
ago, when I entered on my first situation, I was 
supposed to be a model for my pupils in discretion 

7 
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as well as In general good manners. I never 
heard that any of my girls grew up discontented, 
rebellious, rude, and disobliging, though certainly 
they never came out of their ranks and took it 
upon them to reform a bad manager.* 

Mr. G)ttrell put down his knife and fork in 
wonder not unmixed with dismay. 

* The girl must be crazy, Lucy ; you will get 
into trouble with her relations.' 

* Not at all,' answered Lucy cheerfully. * Miss 
Pratt is as sane and a good deal more sensible than 
either of us, let me tell you, sir. Miss Hayes, 
with whom she is staying, does not object. When 
it comes to that. Miss Pratt has no relatives on 
this ^de of the Atlantic. One of the poor 
solicitors in the place found out about her fortune, 
and is likely to rise in his profession by reason of 
his discovery. But he is her man of business, not 
her guardian. She is so nearly of age she has not 
been called upon to constitute herself a ward of 
Chancery.' 

* She must have incurably low tastes.' 

^ No, I do not think she is low. She is not 
vulgar — not a bit of an upstart. She is insignifi- 
cant-looking, but not common-looking,' continued 
Lucy, who was capable of drawing fine distinctions. 
* I heard her talking the other night to the Vicar, 
and it appeared she had read books he knew, of 
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which I did not so much as know the names. 
She is not plain ; she is undersized, but her figure 
is not bad. I have a notion that she might be 
made to look quite piquante if she knew how to 
dress herself. Only fancy, Arthur, she has no 
conception how to make the best of herself T 

Poor Janet ! and she had been rather proud of 
what she believed was the verdict of her aunt Pratt's 
set — that she (Janet) was a remarkably clever 
young amateur dressmaker, who not only helped 
her aunt efficiently in the heaps of family sewing, 
in manufacturing little frocks, even in trjring her 
'prentice hand at knickerbockers and jackets by 
the dozen, but contrived to dress herself neatly 
and becomingly. 

* I declare there's a decided improvement in the 
salad already, and here is an omelette I can eat,' 
cried the master of the house. * Bravo, Miss 
Pratt 1 If you go on as you have begun, and if 
your extraordinary mission is not to convert the 
Jews, but to set a benighted young couple on their 
feet by feeding them, putting their premises in 
order, and subduing the tyrants of servants who 
have been lording it over them, I for one will 
have nothing to say agsunst it' 



CHAPTER VII 

WHAT BEFELL THE AIDE-DE-CAMP 

There were •ructions' with the servants — that 
went without saying. Fanny and the cook who 
darned Mr. Cottrell's stockings in knots gave 
warning of their joint departure that day month, 
within twenty-four hours of the inauguration of 
the new regime. One mistress was enough for 
the malcontents. But a second I — not even a 
mother-in-law ; a manifest interloper, dressed in 
clothes that any small tradesman's daughter would 
have been ashamed to wear on an outing, so that 
if she had money, as the milkman who served 
Jessamine Cottage with milk reported, she must 
be a regular screw. 

Mrs. Cottrell might address her as *Miss Pratt' 
and add * dear ' to the title ; but she was no lady — 
a chit of a girl, too, to come uninvited into cook's 
kitchen and Fanny's pantry, and give her orders 
(as if they took her wages), and find fault with the 
manner in which they executed them, and pretend 
to show them a better way. As if that were not 
enough, she was going to ring them up at day- 

[ lOO ] 
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dawn, when no decent woman, let alone a lady, 
walked abroad ; and she shooed them about like 
a nigger task-master driving black slaves, and as 
if the horrid little woman were herself invested 
with steam-engine power. Her introduction by 
Mrs. Cottrell was a liberty not to be tolerated, as 
her servants would soon show that lady, who was 
a deception, with her easy, lazy, fine-lady ways, 
to spring such a surprise upon them. 

Janet consoled Mrs. Cottrell for the threatened 
exodus by assuring her that these were not 
treasures in the lists of domestics. There were 
plenty as good to be had with a little trouble. 
* And if not,' asserted Janet boldly, * I believe we 
should get on as well without them, even if 
Mrs. Clayton, Miss Hayes* charwoman, were fiiUy 
engaged.' Janet was prepared to take the entire 
charge of * the Cottrell Diggings' upon her shoulders 
single-handed, to the fascination of Mrs. Cottrell's 
dazzled imagination. 

But long before the month was out the two 
retainers thought better of their decision, and 
made shamefaced overtures to remain. In spite 
of being lugged out of their beds, driven to their 
work and kept at it, they began to respond to the 
firm, capable hand and the clear, well-informed 
young head over them, as any horse which is not 
utterly vicious or worthless will answer to a good 
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rider's steadily-guiding bridle-rein. Miss Pratt 
might be a despot, but she was a despot who 
knew what she was speaking about ; and though 
she was inclined to ask a great deal too much — 
measuring her neighbours by her inde&tigable 
self — yet she did not demand impossibilities ; she 
was not without a sense of fairness, and she could 
praise as well as blame. 

Fanny and her coadjutor found there was a 
comfort in being ruled, even if it had been with a 
rod of iron, by an intelligent ruler on whom they 
could rely for advice and assistance in their work, 
in place of being governed by one who was an 
irresponsible child in such matters — whose orders 
were as often dictated by idle whims and fancies 
as by reasonable requirements ; who in her igno- 
rance was capable of calling for what was beyond 
the power of ordinary frail mortals to accomplish. 
As a proof of the effect of force of character, the 
handmaidens, while they had treated their mistress 
with superficial civility, dashed with scorn and 
halting at times, never, not even when they hated 
Janet most, addressed a disrespectful word to her. 
They were awaking to the satis&ction of better- 
ordered days and better-fulfilled duties. They 
were growing conscious that they were learning 
something from Miss Pratt — something still more 
valuable than her hints on this dish or the method 
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of folding up that table-cloth. She was inspiring 
them with esprit de corps — with a spice of her own 
enthusiasm. 

There was a friendly contention between Janet 
and Mrs. Cottrell where Janet should take her 
meals. Of course, Mrs. G>ttrell said with her 
and Mr. Cottrell ; but Janet demurred, with a 
merry private disclaimer of the time she would 
have to waste dawdling with them over lunch and 
dinner. She took an early solitary breakfast pre- 
pared by herself before she started from Jessamine 
Cottage. If she had her will, she would • snatch * 
her lunch — * probably standing,* Mrs. Cottrell de- 
clared indignantly — in one of the pantries. As 
for dinner, if she waited for it and for coffee she 
would be too late in getting home for the night. 
Besides, she disliked late dinners — they did not 
suit her. 

< Then, I suppose no dinner at all suits you 
better,* said Mrs. Cottrell witheringly, • for you 
cannot call the bite you find time to eat in the 
pantry dinner. Why, Miss Pratt, I thought it 
was one of the grievances of governesses when 
they were not permitted to dine with the family.' 

* The more fools they, to call that a grievance !' 
said Janet bluntly, while she thought to herself, 
where would be the couple's privacy if she were 
always to be a third party, like a death's-head at 
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their banquets? And they were not far enough 
off from their honeymoon to foil to render her 
presence awkward for herself. It would be as bad 
as playing gooseberry, or picking daisies for the 
benefit of her neighbours. The contention was 
compromised by Janet's consenting to take lunch, 
which was a comparatively short, informal meal, 
with her host and hostess. 

Within a week of Janet's entering on her office 
she was distressed by Mrs. Cottrelfs following her 
to the larder in order to have the pleasure of 
presenting to her, with her own, hands, and with 
the gradousness peculiar to her, an expensive 
bracelet as a mark of the gratitude both of her 
and of Arthur for her kindness to them. 

•Oh! why did you do this, Mrs. Cottrell?' 
protested Janet. 'Of course it is very sweet of 
you and your husband, but there was no need. I 
can buy such things if I want them. There ! I am 
sure you know that I prize it much more because 
it comes from you,' floundered Janet. She was 
divided between unwillingness to be ungracious 
in the face of the other's graciousness, and the 
conviction, strengthened by the tone of the trades- 
men who had the Cottrells' custom, that they 
could not affi^rd to make such gifts, so that she 
was forced to utter a threat : * But if you bring 
me another pretty thing like this, I shall be 
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aflronted, because there is no occasion for it, and 
I don't deserve it, and I shall not be able to come 
here again/ 

Arthur Cottrell was stirred in another direction. 

* I say, Lucy, we cannot go boating ' — Stanford 
had its river — *aD the afternoon, and leave that 
girl at home working for us. What do you think 
she was doing when I passed her in the avenue ? 
She was down on her knees, creeping over the 
gravel, weeding the walk like any gardener's boy. 
A gardener's boy would not have done it unless 
the gardener had been at his back. You might 
as well have proposed to your servant-maids to 
clean the windows, or to dig up the ground where 
the crop of peas which the sparrows use is standing 
making a show of its empty pods.' 

* Miss Pratt wanted to clean the windows, with 
the help of Fanny, early in the morning, before 
anybody was about. She said there was no danger ; 
she was perfectly sure-footed and steady-headed. 
She and a servant and her cousin Johnnie had 
cleaned the windows in her uncle's house in 
Poplar Street and made quite a piece of fun of it. 
But she acknowledged that her aunt was not aware 
of her share in the performance, so I said you 
would not like it.' 

*Good heavens! I should think not,' said the 
gentleman emphatically. ^I'd rather get a towel 
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and do it myself. What would people say if it 
came to their knowledge? For, as modest and 
pleasant-spoken as she is, she must be a little 
amazon — a budding larago.' 

^ I should be very glad if she would come in the 
boat with us. I have do doubt she rows like a 
waterman.* 

^And if she must have work to do, she can 
look after the pocket-book with my fliesi and the 
jar with the worms, and help me to bait my line. 
You get the hook into your fingers, and you 
cannot handle a worm ; you wriggle the worse of 
the two.* 

* I don't know that you offer her a great induce- 
ment, my dear boy ; but, anyhow, you'll see she 
will not come. She would not give up her 
weeding, although you were to lie at her feet and 
read poetry to her.' 

*She ain't poetic, is she? She can't be, when 
she is so fearfully and wonderfully practical.' 

She would not come. She had got Fanny to 
promise to join her, and there was not to be a 
weed for half the distance to the gate by the time 
Fanny had to bring in tea. To-morrow afternoon 
they would finish the other half, when cook was 
to take Fanny's place. Cook did not mind doing 
it, though she had once suffered from * house- 
mud's knee.' 
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*Thcy will all have housemaid's knees, what- 
ever these may be, before they stop/ prophesied 
Arthur Cottrell with a groan. * It will be a fresh 
development of our housekeeping troubles, and 
our last state will be worse than our first, for the 
Humane Society will lay hold of us, when the old 
woman with whom Miss Pratt has been staying 
blows us up, till they cannot for the sake of their 
own character pass us by/ 

Mrs. Cottrell had sufificient faith in herself and, 
to do her justice, in her husband, not to be morti- 
fied or piqued by the extravagant laudations, alter- 
nating with his outcries of amazement and ridicvde, 
which he bestowed on Janet in the much-improved 
condition of the minage at * the Cottrell Diggings,* 
and the increase of comfort which accrued to its 
master. In Lucy's youthful beauty and bright- 
ness, and in the assured aflection which subsisted 
between her and her Arthur, she was not hurt 
by another's success where she had failtd — if it 
could be called failure, when she had never 
attempted to cope with the task set before a poor 
belle of a bride, and Arthur had never expected it 
from her. Any little prick to her vanity resolved 
itself into an inclination to question the perfect 
disinterestedness of Janet's motives. Surely it 
could not be mere pride in exercising her house- 
keeping powers, or mere humanity in coming to 
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the relief of people of whom she knew litde till 
she became their housekeeper. 

Mrs. Cottrell would have been disposed to agree 
with Miss Hayes that an inducement must have 
been supplied by the familiar terms on which she 
was placed ^th one of the best-connected, most 
up-to-date, agreeable families in the town. It 
would open for her the doors of all the other first 
families, a privilege which even her heiress-ship 
had not commanded without exception, while she 
dwelt under Miss Hayes* roof. But, then, Miss 
Pratt did not care a pin for visiting ; she was too 
busy to go out, she had only working dresses for 
working hours, and she would on no account help 
Mrs. Cottrell to receive her visitors — it was the 
only help she declined to give. 

Lucy Cottrell was more than gratified, she was 
positively elated, when she found what she per- 
sisted in regarding as the answer to her riddle. 
A brother of Arthur Cottrell's came on a visit to 
* the Cottrell Diggings,' and this brother was even 
more ornamental and less useful than Arthur. The 
new-comer was remarkably handsome, a muscular 
Adonis. He rivalled a certain Indian Prince in his 
proficiency in games, and was constantly in request 
for cricket and footbaU matches all over the 
country. He was qualified for the honourable 
post of games-master at a public school. He sang 
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a fine tenor to the soprano of his sister-in-law or 
any other lady. He was an incomparable waltzer. 

After leaving collie he was fortunate in getting 
a sinecure secretaryship to a public body, which 
secured him a comfortable income with as little 
work as he could ever expect to render in return 
for a salary. But even this small amount of work 
was too much for a man who could not endure an 
office, and revelled in riding and running, rowing 
and sculling, singing and dancing, stimulated by the 
cheers and the silent adulation of his fellow-men 
and women. He was a happy man when he had 
nothing else to do save to reckon up the matches 
in which he was to figure and the parties he 
was to adorn. Withal, he was a good-humoured, 
pleasant fellow — lazy, always lazy, when he was 
without the spur of emulation and applause ; but 
that was his look-out. He was no burden on the 
consciences of captains of elevens, of promoters 
of great national test encounters, or of hostesses 
bent on securing a popular partner for their 
popular ball. 

* I have it !' cried Lucy exultingly : • Miss Pratt 
must have had your brother Willie in her eye. 
It is ndther blame nor shame to her. Of course, 
every girl wants to get married. And could you 
fancy a more charming husband than Willie would 
make for a rustic heiress with money enough to 
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keep both herself and him ? It would not be half 
a bad thing for Willie, either. He will grow stiff 
in course of time. He may even get stout, bald- 
headed, short-winded, but that will not signify if 
he is married to a rich girl — an excellent manager 
like Janet Pratt' 

*Your imagination is running riot, my dear. 
You say she must have had her eye on Willie, 
whom she had neither seen nor so much as heard 
of, till I read out his letter at lunch this forenoon. 
How could she tell he was coming, when he did 
not know himself till the Carlisle match came on, 
and the Somerset match was postponed ? — affairs 
which were only settled the day before yesterday. 
You don't mean that she is a witch — though I 
declare, in mastering housework, kitchen tasks, and 
servants, she is not unlike it — and can forecast 
future events and their puppets, as well as bake 
and brew, scour, and pluck up weeds. Don't tell 
me so, else I will refuse to stay another day in the 
same house with so prodigious a phenomenon as 
Miss Janet Pratt.' 

^ Nonsense, you goose ! I am sure you know that 
birds in the air carry tittle-tattle. Depend upon 
it, she was acquainted with the existence of Willie, 
and with his history from end to end, long before 
she volunteered to take us in hand. Don't stand 
in Willie's way. She is perfectly presentable if she 
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would only turn her attention to a style of dress 
which would suit her, or if she would allow some- 
one else — me, for instance — ^to choose for her. 
She is not accomplished, but she is educated, and 
she is a dear. She will make the best of wives, 
even although she has money enough to have a 
hired housekeeper and a staff of servants, and to 
be able to forget the use of a saucepan and a 
broom, though I can't fancy that she would like it 
But, oh ! think of the boon for us all, to have dear 
Willie respectably settled for life.' 

^ Certainly we should all hold up our hands and 
bless you, Lucy — that is, if the principals con- 
sented, if the lady were willing. I think you 
might pay her the compliment of leaving her 
answer open to a doubt.' 

But Lucy only nodded her head triumphantly, 
as if she knew better. Although she was not 
capable in the matter of the lace on her sleeves or 
the braid on her skirts, she could rise to the 
occasion of making a good match for Willie, while 
she made no question that she was also serving 
Miss Pratt Indeed, there was considerable liber- 
ality in Lucy's ready acceptance of Janet, who was 
incomprehensible to her, but whom she acknow- 
ledged from the first to be a gentlewoman — of a 
rare species, truly, but undeniably a gentlewoman. 
The recognition was not the result of mere 
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mercenariness or selfishness ; it was an intuition 
which justified Lucy Cottrell's claim to being herself 
a lady, and not a snob. It was a perception which 
pierced through the thick surface engendered by an 
artificial state of society and an artificial education, 
with its swarms of prepossessions and prejudices. 

Mr. Willie Cottrell arrived, and was duly in- 
structed by his lively sister-in-law — in broad lunts, 
if not in plain statements — ^as to what ought to be 
his attitude towards Miss Pratt, and what might 
be in store for him in connection with that un- 
conventional young lady. The novelty of the 
^tuation took his fancy. An heiress who chose 
to be working housekeeper to Lucy — alarmingly 
well read, according to his sister's account, yet 
to whom he might complain if his boots were not 
properly blacked or his coat brushed ; who would 
not stick, in the words of the sane, veracious 
Lucy, at blacking the one and brushing the other, 
and that, if there was a necessity for it, before his 
very eyes ! It was this gilded maid of all work, 
tlus socialist of an heiress, whom a fine lady like 
his sister-in-law was throwing at his head. 

Personally Mr. Willie was inclined to be some- 
what smitten by Janet. Long, lounging, and 
incurably indolent except where sport was con- 
cerned, her pedteness, with its accompanying 
trimness and briskness, together with its amazing 
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activity and endurance, rather fascinated lum. 
He had undergone a long course of languid 
philandering with girls who golfed and played 
tennis or croquet ; girls who cycled, rode, drove, 
even fished and shot ; girls who sang and danced 
and were all alike in flirting with him, of whom 
he was uniformly the superior, and whom he 
always distanced in their pursuits, so that they 
looked up to him, deferred to his experience, and 
solicited his advice and assistance. 

Here was a girl who had not time for the 
recreations which formed the business of the 
others' lives ; who worked steadily while he lazed ; 
who did not need the excitement of rivalry and 
notoriety to spur her to exertion ; who drudged, 
and even toiled, for the love of being of use, where 
he would have dropped with sheer inane lack of 
interest, till it reacted in every nerve and muscle 
of his body and ended in exhaustion. As for 
flirting, Miss Pratt did not seem to know what 
the verb meant, and, when he tried to teach her, 
looked him blankly in the face and went about 
her business. Yet she was not stolid or stupid, 
or lacking in spirit and humour — an odd, un- 
manageable, but not an uninteresting girl to one 
unacqu^nted with the sort 

Lucy had found an heiress for him, and it was 
far less unpleasant than is usual m such cases to 
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would come out of it. Would she prove a mere 
mortal and very woman, and succumb to the craft 
and insistence of Lucjr, the seductions of Willie, 
or would she defy them and vindicate her in- 
dependence ? 

Her be^^ers were always wanting to see what 
Janet was doing, to get a lesson from her, to lend 
her their aid, to drive her away from the scene of 
her labours. She was too stanch to let them do 
the last. Cook and Fanny were much improved, 
but they covdd not yet be trusted to themselves 
for a whole morning. As for the volunteered 
aid, Lucy would lie back in the most comfortable 
kitchen chair, and sigh between every two or three 
rounds of the mill in grinding the coffee, and Willie 
would let his arms — laden as they were with sheets 
and tablecloths on their way to be mangled — fall 
by his sides, unable to bear the unrelieved burden 
under which little Janet did not even stagger. 

Sometimes Janet in her turn resorted to 
stratagems to be rid of her uninvited company : 
* No, Mrs. Cottrell, you must not come into the 
kitchen to-day; we are pickling onions,' or *we 
are clarifying lard,' or * Fanny has inadvertently 
poured the cabbage-water into the sink ; I am 
sure, with your fine sense of smell, you could not 
bear it.' True enough, the delicate, unaccustomed 
noses shrank unconquerably, while their owners 
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fled precipitately from what Janet's braced and 
trained nose faced heroically. 

It was more difficult to shake ofF her assailants 
when Janet betook herself, as, with an appreciation 
of the laMTS of hygiene, she was wont to do, in the 
afternoons to the garden to accomplish the open- 
air duties awaiting their fulfilment. If anything 
was ever to be made of the garden, it must be 
seen to now. The late raspberries and strawberries 
had to be picked, the carrots to be thinned, the 
French beans to be freshly tied up. The weather 
was wet, and a renewed crop of grass was marring 
the walks. 

It was when coping with these not disagreeable 
difficulties — sedng that they kept her in the open 
air, and she loved gardening, and was driven to 
think of what Cousin Johnnie was doing, laying 
the foundation of a Canadian garden to be covered 
with winter snows for several months in the year — 
that Mrs. Cottrell paid Janet the scurviest trick of 
all, and that she — ^Janet — had the hardest fight to 
keep the most formidable of her enemies at the 
stafFs end. 

Mrs. Cottrell would pop her head in its most 
stylish hat round the corner of the garden-gate, 
and keep it there just long enough to say: 
* Arthur and I are going out to discharge our 
debt in the shape of clearing off a long list of 
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duty visits — a tiresome operation. Poor Willie 
is all alone ; you must take pity upon him and 
let him come out and help you. Make him work 
— if anybody can, you will ; and it is good for 
him — good for you both, I should say, to do the 
thing sociably, and be company for each other. 
By-bye for the present ;' and she would trot off 
happily, convinced that she had lent an impetus to 
the project she had set her heart upon. 

Janet could not shut Mr. Willie Cottrell out of 
his brother's garden, and when in the course of 
ten minutes he came sauntering towards her, 
where she was thinning the carrot bed, she did 
not see any reason to bite his head off. He was 
an idle, useless young man, and as such she had 
little respect for him. She was not without an 
inkling of what was in Mrs. Cottrell's mind, but 
the idea was so supremely absurd in Janet's eyes 
that she could hardly give it credence. Even if it 
were true, it appeared to her the gentleman was 
very much a passive instrument in his sister-in- 
law's hands. Was it worth while, then, or even 
strictly fair, to punish him for her silliness? 

He hovered near her for the space of a minute, 
smoking a cigar, until Janet was doubly irritated. 
She disliked cigar-smoke, and she felt she could 
not do all she meant to do with him idly watching 
her. She did not mind being on her knees 
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bending over the bed, but she had to shuffle 
herself along from time to time. The motion 
would have been awkward and embarrassing to 
a Venus of the girdle or a Diana of the bow and 
quiver. Only a heedless school-girl could have 
been utterly indifferent to the incongruity of the 
movement. 

* Have you anything I can do, Miss Pratt ?' he 
said. ' It seems everybody must be up and doing 
nowada}rs,* he continued, stifling a yawn. 'It is 
an infernal nuisance, but it is more trouble to go 
agsunst the tide than to swim with it/ 

'I dare say,* mumbled Janet, without raising 
her head. 

*Oh, by-the-bye/ rousing himself, and speaking 
almost with alacrity, ^ speaking of swimming, you 
never had the good fortune, I suppose, to see 
Webb, the man who did the Channel?' 

*No,* answered Janet, thinning awly more 
diligently than ever. 'And I should not have 
cared to.' 

He stared. 

* Why not?' he demanded. * Why not care to 
look upon the plucky fellow who did the work of 
a steamer, and that without engine, or boiler, or 
sail?' 

* It was not a particle of good to anyone. It 
was a risk to his life, and, although I should not 
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call that very valuable, it was prized, 1 suppose, 
by somebody whom he tortured by his mad 
exploit 

^ It showed what a man could do.' 

^ And if he had stood all day thrashing out ears 
of corn, or making cradles or coffins, he would 
also have shown what a man could do.' 

* That man would have been in perfect safety,' 
he remonstrated. 

' I do not see that danger itself is a recom- 
mendation to an action. Of course, if it is inevi- 
table, and wiU be a benefit even to a dumb animal, 
it must be faced, and satisfaction may be taken in 
it — such satisfaction as I take in work, if it is not 
too badly done. If it is danger which can be 
avoided, and is of no earthly use, then it is simply 
folly — mostly vain folly, for people look on and 
clap their hands, and cry, ** How fine it is I what 
an example of manliness and courage !" ' 

* So it is,' maintained Willie CottrelL 

' No ; there is often more manliness in a man's 
keeping out of needless danger than in his running 
into it, and more courage in his standing aside 
and doing his work, than in his throwing it up, 
and pushing himself into a place where he has no 
business to be, which is probably some other man's 
place and not his.* 

* You do not mean it, Miss Pratt ?' 
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* 

* I do. But, then, nobody will clap their hands, 
and cry, ** It is fine !" when he thrashes out the 
ears of corn or makes the cradle or the coffin. 
Nobody will so much as look at him, though he is 
doing his best to feed the hungry, and to supply 
the first and last beds that infants of days and 
old men and women fill. But, fortunately, the 
worthy workers have no wish to be looked at.' 

* Then, you do not call it a great achievement 
when a man climbs an Alpine peak, where the ice 
and snow have been till then untrodden by human 
foot ?' 

* A great achievement ? No ; a great pleasure, 
perhaps, a wonderful experience, a healthy, hardy 
recreation when it is not carried too far. But an 
achievement from which nobody has profited 
particularly, whose record is a notch in an Alpine 
stick, a shout of approval from a few guides who 
have risked their lives for the success of the 
attempt, a pang of envy from young men who 
have not had the opportunity to make the ascent, 
or who have been too short-winded or giddy- 
headed ! And what more ? — broken bones, shat- 
tered limbs, young lives cut short, homes made 
desolate. No, I don't call that a great achieve- 
ment' 

He was nettled. He had been accustomed to 
regard such feats as swimming the Channel or the 
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Hellespont, or reaching a high, hitherto unattained 
point of the Wetterhorn or the Jungfrau, as the 
crowning glory a man could mHy beyond even 
shooting a tiger or receiving the Victoria Cross, 
and, alas ! a long way ahead of being the hero of 
a cricket-field. 

^ I am afraid you are a utilitarian, Miss Pratt,' 
he said, with a sneer in his voice, which lacked his 
usual amiability, for a utilitarian was, in his eyes, 
much more objectionable than a picturesque rogue 
and vagabond. 

* I suppose I am,' she owned composedly, * and, 
to show it, I am not going to speak another word, 
since I find that I cannot thin and weed carrots, 
and at the same time find breath to carry on an 
idle argument, without the loss of a good many 
minutes/ 

* But why call it an idle argument ?' he remon- 
strated. * It need not be idle ; I may be open to 
conviction. You may be thinning and weeding 
out the fallacies in my mind, as well as the weeds 
and the excess of plants in the carrot bed.' 

No answer. He still held his ground, lounging 
and watching her in an exasperating manner. He 
lit another cigar, and puf&d at it till she felt 
vicious. 

'Lucy told you to make me work/ he said, 
taking his cigar from his mouth and stretching 
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himself. 'This is a workaday world, where 
nobody — not even a poor sinner of a *^ flannelled 
fool " who is having an off week or two from his 
cricketing — is to be left at peace. But you are 
not answering Lucy's expectations ; you are giving 
me no work to do.' 

^Because I doubt your way of doing it,' she 
snapped ; * I hate work half done. There is no 
room for you here * — glancing at the portion of the 
bed still untouched — * and if you pulled up half 
the carrots you might certainly do an amount of 
mischief for which there would be no remedy. I 
take it for granted you have never thinned carrots 
before.' 

' I have not.' 

* Then, you would probably do more mischief 
in ten minutes than my cousin Johnnie accom- 
plished in an hour. If you must have an 
occupation for your hands' — glancing askance at 
the brown, supple hands which, when they were 
not wielding bat or mallet or club, rested so often 
in his pockets — * there are the paths. You can do 
no harm there — that is, if you weed with your 
hands, be careful to take up the roots and heap 
them in a weed-basket, which you may carry to 
the rubbish-heap. If you just scrape along with 
a hoe, cutting off the heads and leaving half of 
the plants in the ground, it is no good ; the next 
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shower will revive them, and encourage them to 
flourish aneW| like the green bay- tree.' 

He made a grimace, caught up a basket, and 
moved to the path nearest to the carrot bed. 
There he went down on all fours for five minutes 
and plucked at the weeds, breaking them across, 
and bequeathing the roots to be rejuvenated by 
the next fall of dew or nun, as Janet could distin- 
guish out of the corners of her eyes. 

* Heigho !* a prolonged melancholy groan of 
which Janet took no notice, except by a twinkle 
of the eyes under the shading lashes. Next a 
wistful, pathetic succession of protests. * Are you 
never tired, Miss Pratt ? Are you made of cast- 
iron ? Does your back not feel fit to break ? 
What do you do when you are dead tired ?' 

* Dead tired I' ejaculated Janet scornfully ; * that 
can only be after a long day's hard work, not after 
half a quarter of an hour's leisurely weeding which 
a child could manage. What do I do when I'm 
dead tired ? Rest a moment and then begin 
again. I believe there is no cure for tiredness 
and stiffness like going on with your work.' 

He plodded on glumly a little longer, then 
scrambled hastily to his feet, shaking himself free 
of gravel and weeds. 

* I say. Miss Pratt, this won*t do. My back is 
too long for this kind of thing. Be thankful 
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that yours is shorter, if you mean to spend your 
afternoons creeping and going on all fours. If 
Arthur doesn't choose to keep a gardener's boy, 
m be hanged if FU do his weeding. Besides, 
this confounded walk is damp ; how do I know 
that it will not get me in for rheumatism that will 
lame me for life ?' 

' Ah, what a catastrophe!' cried Janet, with a sus- 
picious resemblance to laughter in her voice. 'Very 
well, Mr. Willie,' she dismissed him. * But you 
will never do for a colonist/ she threw the words 
after him as he was sauntering off a little sullenly. 

He whirled round. 

*Who said I was going to be a colonist? I 
never dreamt of doing such a thing/ he denied 
indignantly. * Horrid life! Hewing wood, if 
not drawing water — herding sheep and cattle — 
filthy, thievish natives — a log hut — not a civilized 
soul to speak to. I cannot conceive how Australia, 
in the teeth of all this, has sent over such credit- 
able players to the stumps.' 

* Neither can I tell why,' chimed in Janet cheer- 
fully. * But you must not abuse a colonial life. I 
think it must be just charming. Don't you know 
I am going to be a colonist ? I have been quali- 
fying myself for it — unconsciously till the other 
day, I admit — all my life.' 

In spite of Janet's plain pronouncement in 
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favour of the colcmies, the cordon of the siege 
was drawn closer and closer. Mrs. Cottrell was 
tenacious to the last d^ree. In her pretty, light- 
hearted way, if she took a grip of a scheme, or, 
rather, if a scheme took a grip of her, she would 
hold on to it to the bitter end. She addressed 
wearing appeals to Janet, coaxed, wheedled, and 
molested her, till she consented to keep some of 
her wardrobe, her better clothes, at ^ the Diggings,' 
to change her dress, appear in the drawing-room, 
and meet other guests. 

Mf she is to drop into an engagement with 
Willie,* decided Lucy, ' she must appear in com- 
pany here — ^she must come out, as it were. People 
must see that we regard her as an equal — ^almost as 
a sister, already. It must be done, for Arthur's 
sake and mine, as well as for hers and Willie's. 
Besides, she will have an opportunity of judging 
how Willie shines in company, and how much he 
is thought of by other girls. The stage of her 
figuring as a cinder-wench — that oddest fancy of 
hers, but an immense boon to us in more ways 
than one — must come to an end. She ought to 
begin to pose as the future princess or heiress — ^it 
comes to very much the same thing — who has 
been living among us in comparative disguise. 
She really ought, for the credit of the prince.' Such 
was Lucy's version of the interesting position. 
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Janet*s view was that it was a bore and a nuis- 
ance into which she had been entrapped. She grew 
more and more restive under the infliction. At last 
she could stand it no longer, when she found Mrs. 
Cottrell ostentatiously laying her out to be Willie's 
partner in every game at tennis or at ping-pong, 
which Janet detested, as if the two belonged to 
each other ; arranging that they should sit together, 
as if they could not bear to be parted ; and hinting 
with more or less breadth, when she believed her- 
self to be out of Janet's hearing, that the couple 
were all but affianced. 

The aggrieved victim of her benevolence took 
the matter into her own hands, and broke through 
the besi^ing forces as if they were so many ropes 
of sand. She simply announced that she had played 
her part and her work was done. Housekeeping 
at *the Cottrell Diggings' was established on a 
better and safer footing, and Janet was persuaded 
the establishment could now do without her. The 
cook was going to be married, but Mrs. Cottrell's 
mother had succeeded in finding an old, experienced 
servant of the family who would take her place. 
Fanny, after the course of instruction she had gone 
through profitably, would doubtless get along 
satisfactorily. . Janet must go some time, and the 
present time was as good as another. Of course, 
she would look in occasionally, and, if Mrs. 
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G)ttrell and the new cook would allow her, see how 
the balls were rolling. 

When it came to that, Janet belonged in a 
measure to Miss Hayes^ with whom her uncle and 
aunt had left her. Miss Hayes, who had been as 
kind as kind could be to her, was entitled to some- 
thing more than Janet's merely sleeping at Jessa- 
mine Cottage and calling once a day for five 
minutes on its mistress. The lion's share of Janet's 
company, which Miss Hayes was good enough to 
crave, was due to her, especially as time was pass- 
ing and the date of Janet's starting for Canada 
was slowly drawing nearer, while it was just pos- 
sible that she might not spend all the interval at 
Stanford. 

In vain Mrs. Cottrell entreated, pleaded — nay, 
wept — to induce Janet to change her resolution. In 
VBxn Willie Cottrell looked half relieved, half ill- 
used. His brother Arthur had to control a strong 
inclination to grin, and to turn to his wife with an 
implied * I told you so.' He had to come forward 
and fulfil another obligation in saying, with so much 
emphasis that it recalled his wife to her senses : 

* You are your own mistress, Miss Pratt ; we 
cannot hinder you fi-om going — we cannot even 
find fault with you for leaving us, however sorry 
we may be to lose you. We can only repeat how 
deeply indebted we are to you for the services you 
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have rendered us, and ask you not to forget us, as 
we shall certsdnly not forget you.' 

After that speech Lucy was forced to acknow- 
ledge that she had no right to be resentful, though 
she might be sad over the demolition of her castles 
in the air. She felt still more without ground for 
offence when Janet held her hand and said, from a 
full heart : 

* You have been very kind to me, Mrs. Cottrell ; 
you took my intrusion in good part — ^you gave me 
full swing to do what I thought I could do. I 
have been very happy serving you.' 



CHAPTER IX 

WHERE NOBODY COULD KNOW HER 

Miss Hayes was glad of Janet's return to Jessa- 
mine Cottage, but the gladness had a little edge 
of disappointment. The elder woman had only 
been brought to consent to the younger's transfer, 
under extraordinary conditions, to *the Cottrell 
Diggings ' by the social standing of the Cottrells, 
and the advantage to Janet of becoming an intimate 
habituee of the household. In due time the rumour 
travelled to Miss Hayes of a closer connection 
between Janet and the Cottrells, without question 
a result of Janet's movement, which, erratic as it 
had seemed at the first glance, must now be 
regarded as a sagacious tactic. For Miss Hayes 
looked on the reasons for the marriage supposed 
to be on the tapis as Mrs. Cottrell looked upon 
them — as Catiline had explained the grounds for his 
conspiracy, a story which more than once in her 
history had deeply impressed Janet There was a 
body without a head, and there was a head without 
a body ; what more natural and advisable than that 
the two should come together ? 
[ '30 1 
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Here was an heiress of suitable age and ante- 
cedents, without near relations to claim her duty 
and afFeclions — a lonely figure set amidst the many 
family ties around her. And here was a young 
man — attractive in every respect, the brother-in- 
law of a friend, whose record was a clean record^ 
seeing that he was principally known, as young 
men would fain be, for prowess in games, especially 
in the cricket-field. He wanted a wife and an 
income beyond his father's allowance. She wanted 
a husband to direct her how to spend her fortune, 
and prevent it and her from falling into the clutches 
of sharpers. She would bring him her money, her 
sense, her youthful perfection of health, and health's 
reflection — wholesome, sightly comeliness. He 
would give her in exchange his protection and 
guidance, his good family connections, the quali- 
ties which rendered him universally popular, and 
not the least among them, where a woman was 
concerned, his handsome face and figure, of which 
he and everybody else was conscious, without his 
wearing the knowledge too complacently — that is, 
without it rendering him an intolerable puppy. 
Was there ever a better - suited pair? and for 
everybody connected with them to be so genial 
dealt the lie to the adage that true love must 
meet with opposition. 

Miss Hayes bridled over the prospect as if she 

9-2 
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hcrsdf were to be the bride, and began to consider 
what gown she should wear on the happy occasion. 
She was divided between asserting her right to 
the honour of having the ceremony performed at 
Jessamine Cottage, and a prudent wsuving of the 
privilege in favour of Mr. and Mrs. Cottrell at 
• the Diggings,' in reference to the limits of her 
establishment and to what was believed to be the 
unbounded power of expansion possessed by theirs. 

It was decidedly damping to these warranted 
expectations to find Janet return as she had gone, 
with the assurance that nothing was about to 
happen, that the sole result of her visit was what 
could only be hoped for — the better conducting 
of Stanford's young couple's menage left to itself. 

Miss Hayes' delicate old-maidenliness prevented 
her from doing more than hint at what might 
have been and was not, and at the why and the 
wherefore of the non-occurrence of what had been 
generally thought a highly probable and quite 
desirable arrangement. 

• I have heard that our Mr. Cottrell's brother is 
a very handsome, agreeable youth. Did you find 
him so, Janet?' — a suggestion made as the two 
tat, as of old, quietly working and talking away 
their evening together. 

* He is very good-looking, certainly,' s^d Janet 
with the greatest frankness and ease. < As to his 
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agreeability, I should say that would depend upon 
the tastes and requirements of the people he was 
with. Speaking for myself, I found him mostly 
good-natured, but rather tiresome/ 

* You should not be too particular, Janet,' Miss 
Hayes admonished her young friend with a little 
sigh. 

*Am I particular?' asked Janet *I was not 
aware of it. Perhaps I am, in relation to people 
with whom I must have a great deal to do. But, 
you see, Mr. Willie CottreU and I were only 
conmion acquaintances, brought a little nearer by 
the chance that we were in the same house together 
every day, and for most of the day. That accident 
will not happen again.* 

* And what, may I ask, would be your require- 
ments from a man with whom you must have a 
great deal to do — with whom you would prefer 
to spend your life, in fact?' said Miss Hayes 
primly and with an effort. 

Janet laughed. * Oh, not so very much ; I 
have not such an inexcusable conceit of myself. 
But at least I must respect him, and I could not 
respect a man who made his play his work.' 

*And that was your objection to young 
CottreU?' 

* Miss Hayes, he never proposed to me,' replied 
Janet with guarded demureness. * It would be a 
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shame for me to speak as if he did, and as if I 
were supplying a reason for refusing him.' 

In spite of Janet's respect and liking for Miss 
Hayes, the girl in her had shrunk somewhat from 
resuming the old life. It was so quiet, so un- 
broken, there was something of the stillness of 
death in it, while at *the Diggings' there was 
always stir and change of some kind — young life 
in the restlessness of its vigour. Besides, Janet 
had been very busy in her vocation at the 
Cottrells'. She coiild not be busy at Jessamine 
Cottage — her ministrations were not needed there. 
The domestic machinery went on like clockwork. 
All was arranged in suitability with Miss Hayes* 
age and position. Any interference on Janet's 
part would only have disturbed the harmony of 
the whole. Miss Hayes was conscious of it, and 
deprecated help from Janet, who in her turn felt 
she was breaking in on a crystallized routine and 
spoiling a set pattern. 

She seemed destined to relapse into sitting with 
her hands crossed in her lap, or into counting her 
fingers lest any of them had gone a-missing during 
the previous night, or into taking * constitutionals ' 
— aimless walks in pursuit of health she had not 
lost, and of an appetite which had not iailed. 
Or she must in earnest go in for tennis, or golf, 
or croquet, none of which she played well, and in 
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none of which she cared to improve, for to her 
the game was not worth the candle. The only 
other resource was being absorbed in the after- 
noon teas and the gossiping versus intellectual or 
musical evenings which followed the games. 

None of these occupations held the slightest 
zest for Janet, which showed that she was not an 
all-round woman in social gifts and sympathies — 
a result due in part to the serious working- 
woman's life in which she had grown up. After 
such a training it is as difficult to do nothing save 
play, or to subside into absolute idleness, as it is 
after a more enervating style of nurture to rise to 
work and embrace it, tiU it becomes the ruling 
passion of a man or a woman's life. 

It was not Mr. William Smith's fault that life 
at Jessamine Cottage was stagnation to Janet. 
His visits might have dispelled the dulness ; he 
made them ostensibly on business more and more 
fi^quently, and protracted the length of his stay 
on each occasion. Janet roused herself at the 
mention of business, which was one of the solid 
realities of life. But she could find very little 
that was new in Mr. Smith's business — it struck 
her as being largely a repetition and amplification 
of details he had given her before. Naturally, 
they lost their originality, and grew almost as 
tiresome as the games and the symposiums which 
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succeeded them. And Mr. W. Smith, though a 
keen man of business, was not entertaining in 
discussing it He did not see it in a broad 
enough light. He was too personal and yet too 
technical. His manner was growing at once 
aggressively confidential and p^nfully artificial. 

* I think Mr. Smith is not the same man he 
was when we knew him first,' Janet said in a 
puzzled way to Miss Hayes ; * surely he was not 
always so condescending to our ignorance, and at 
the same time so self-conscious and formal. His 
very appearance has changed. He is what I call 
spruce now. The tuft of hair he combs up on 
the top of his head to increase his height is more 
pronounced. He exposes his prominent teeth 
more when he smiles, and, do you know, I believe 
his handkerchief was scented the last time he drew 
it from his breast-pocket within a couple of yards 
of me ? 

*I have remarked/ said Miss Hayes with 
perfect gravity, while speaking with quiet meaning, 
' that he has presented himself in three difilerent 
waistcoats and as many new neckties in the last 
three weeks since you left " the Cottrell Diggings," 
and he is never without a flower in his buttonhole.' 

* Can he be going to be married .?' speculated 
Janet, 'or can he be in the earlier stage of just 
looking out for the future Mrs. William Smith .^' 
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* I should say he was looking out — and that not 
far from home/ 

* You don't mean ' cried Janet with her face 

in a blaze, stopping short in what she was doing, 
which was pasting small coloured prints in a scrap- 
book, to be lugged over land and sea to the neigh- 
bourhood of Winnipeg for the gratification of Baby 
Pratt. 

* I only mean to warn you to be on your guard, 
Janet. Girls are quick enough, generally speak- 
ing, in spjring symptoms of danger — indeed, they 
sometimes suspect them when their existence is 
confined to their own imaginations ; but you are 
not like these girls. Still, I should not dream of 
putting nonsense into your head, my dear, if I did 
not wish to keep you from being taken by surprise 
and not knowing your own mind, as I think may 
have been the case on a former occasion.' 

Miss Hayes was intentionally vague in her 
reference. 

' Oh no I you are mistaken,' declared Janet, 
speaking inadvertently ; * I was better prepared 
then than now. How horrid of him ! What can 
have put it into the man's head?' 

* Well, there is your fortune, which is in his keep- 
ing, of which he knows all the particulars. But 
that is not to say that he may not admire you on 
your own account — I believe he does ; you showed 
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your gratitude to him for apprising you of what you 
could claim and making your claim good, by leav- 
ing everything in his hands and making him your 
man of business — a feather in his cap which was 
sure to help him in his profession.' 

* I could do no less/ said Janet ; * but it is one 
thing to entrust him with my money, and quite 
another to entrust him with myself — body and 
soul. He could not be such a fool as to mis- 
interpret my consenting that he should act as my 
agent.' 

^ I have always heard that men can be extra- 
ordinarily vain personally — as vain as women, 
though the men are not blamed as the women are. 
But I am not sure that Mr. Smith had not some 
slight excuse for misunderstanding you. Yes, it is 
true, Janet Don't you remember that first, when 
the town was on the qui vive about your being 
proved to be an heiress, and we had so many 
callers and invitations to houses we had not visited 
at before, we met him more than once in circles of 
strangers? Naturally, we turned to him as the 
only person we knew, and rather made much of the 
acquaintance. He might think we did so out of 
preference, not fi-om mere necessity to welcome a 
familiar face, and to speak to somebody we had 
spoken with before. He was our only resource from 
practical strangers and rounds of fresh introductions.' 
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Janet had to admit the correctness of Miss Hayes* 
surmise, while she persisted in her opinion that it 
was atrociously silly and stupid in the gentleman 
to have been thus misled. 

^Perhaps. But you must grant that he is paying 
you a compliment — the highest he has to offer. I 
consider you might look higher — I confess I should 
have given my vote for the other/ ssid Miss Hayes, 
still with the vagueness which extreme delicacy 
required. * However, a cat may look at a king. 
Mr. Smith is, as I understand, a rising business 
man ; I have always heard that he has an excellent 
character, and although he might be taller with 
advantage, and have better features, he is not 
precisely what one would call a bad-looking man.' 

* Say no more,* implored Janet, * or you will 
make me hate the pushing little wretch.* 

There are some women to whom lovers of any 
kind and number are a boon, who welcome every 
fresh captive to their bow or spear, however incon- 
siderable or unattractive, as an additional tribute to 
their charms and to the power of these charms over 
men. Such women have exquisite pleasure in 
playing off the one lover against the other, while, 
apparently, no consideration for the suffering and 
injury to the men interferes with the delight im- 
parted by the game. To these players fUrtation 
and coquetry are fine arts, to be cultivated till they 
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are brought to perfection. They are not mere- 
tricious practices and ignoble parodies of the sweet 
coyness, the innocent flights, of the one true love 
of a lifetime. 

There are other women to whom a lover 
undesired and unexpected is, somewhat unaccount- 
ably, simply a vexation — almost an aflront. Janet 
belonged to the second order of women. It 
required all her reasonableness and sense of justice 
to be patiently courteous to Mr. William Smith, 
so soon as his design upon her affections as well 
as on the control of her worldly goods was made 
patent to her. She was causelessly angry and 
disgusted, and Miss Hayes' charitable suggestion 
that he admired her in addition to her money- 
bags seemed only to make Janet worse. 

What business had he to admire her in tWs 
way ? she asked herself indignantly and illogically. 
In spite of what Miss Hayes had said of his being 
their only acquaintance, to whom they were fain 
to turn when Stanford had thought fit to take them 
by the hand, Janet was convinced that she had 
given him no encouragement which could warrant 
him in making certain advances to her. She would 
despise herself if she had. And a man who could 
prosecute such a suit without a particle of encourage- 
ment was guilty of a silly, ill-bred impertinence 
which coiild not be too strongly condemned. 
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Janet had not minded Mr. Willie Cottrell's 
small attempts to woo her by proxy nearly so 
much. She had laughed at him for the most 
part. He had been egged on by his sister-in-law, 
whereas nobody had egged on Mr. William Smith. 
The idea of paying his addresses to Janet had 
been purely original with him — z circumstance 
which had the reverse of a propitiatory effect on 
the object of his attentions. Very rapidly he 
became her ieie noire^ whom she could not alto- 
gether escape, because his visits to Jessamine 
Cottage were said to be on business. There were 
always some points in connection with the will, 
and with regard to the realization of the property, 
and to sound investments which he could recom- 
mend, that he was bound to consult her upon. 
Janet kept him rigorously to his subject, but she 
grew more and more nervous with every effort he 
made to diverge from it, and the thought that he 
might put a wrong construction on her nervous- 
ness was maddening. For a courageous girl, 
whose spirit was high, she fell into an absurd 
state of wrathful trepidation at the contemplation 
of his getting the better of her some day, and 
committing the enormity of asking her in 
marriage. 

This is a free country ; he could not do more 
than ask eloquently or prosaically whether she 
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would have him for a husband, and she was at 
liberty to reply that she would rather not. He 
could not compel her to take back her word ; on 
the contrary, as she was his most valuable client, 
she might depend upon it he would not press her 
unduly. He would be chary of offending her. 
If she had been honestly sorry for him, it would 
have done her good — her panic would have been 
stayed in compassion for his pain. But she had 
been accustomed to think so little of herself that 
she could not imagine her man of business caring 
greatly for her * yes ' or * no/ apart from the por- 
tion she woiild bring with her — the portion he had 
rescued. She was tempted to doubt whether the 
rescue was an unmixed blessing ; she had sustained 
a considerable amount of persecuting annoyance 
since her accession to the fortune which she had 
been happy enough without 

Oh for the wings of a dove to carry her over 
the seas to her friends in Canada ! But there still 
remained five months of her probation, for it had 
been finally decided that she should not make the 
voyage till the following spring, when she would 
arrive in time to be acclimatized before the 
rigours of winter set in. And what might not 
Mr. WiUiam Smith presume to say or do in that 
time ? If matters came to a crisis, and he forced 
her to give him his congi in the interval, how 
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should she discuss business with him afterwards, 
in the supreme awkwardness of the situation ? 

Janet lost her head — her ordinarily wise, cool 
head — whenever she approached the dreaded topic, 
and it was seldom out of her mind. She could 
not pretend to herself that Miss Hayes was a 
great comfort to her in the ordeal, for Miss Hayes 
distinctly refused, if the worst came to the worst, 
to have an interview with the gentleman and 
dismiss him. * No, my dear, I could not take it 
upon me. If you have come to the age of re- 
ceiving a proposal of marriage, you must accept 
or refuse it upon your own responsibility, without 
my having anything to do with it. Besides, it 
would be using the gentleman very badly. He 
has paid you the greatest compliment in his power, 
and he is entitled to have your decision from your 
own mouth.' 

Janet knew she had lost her head because the 
full-grown trained servant whom she had procured 
for Miss Hayes proved that she was not too 
mature or too well trained to restrain a smirk — 
servants always see through a mill-stone in those 
cases — ^when she sought Janet in the garden or in 
her own room, to tell her Mr. Smith was in the 
drawing-room and Miss Hayes was gone to 
evening prayers at St. Aid's. Then Janet was 
seized with the most desperate inclination to flee 
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to her room, or, if she was already there, to wait 
till Harriet was gone, and bolt and lock the door 
of her temporary refuge, which would be about as 
childish and idiotic a step as any creature come to 
the years of discretion could take. 

It was at this date in her history, when she was 
thus perturbed and upset, that Janet came across 
some old letters of her mother's, written twenty 
years before. They were addressed to a favourite 
cousin. When the two were girls they had been 
at school together. Afterwards they had ex- 
changed visits annually till both married and 
were swept apart by contrary currents of personal 
interests and obligations. The cou^n had been 
older than Janet's mother, with more in her power 
as a member of a family of greater means than 
those possessed by the parents of her friend, who 
had owed to her Idndly-natured, more amply- 
endowed senior a large proportion of the treats 
and pleasures of her youth. 

The later letters of the set, while the woman 
still clung to the friendship of the girl, reluctant 
to give it up or thrust it aside because of more 
binding ties, dwelt first on the prosperity attendant 
on the cousin's marriage — ^highly advantageous in 
a worldly sense — and then with startling sudden- 
ness chronicled the commercial catastrophe which 
had reduced the fine prospects to ruin. The very 
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last letter of all was one of affectionate, sorrowful 
condolence, written by Janet's mother to her 
unfortunate cousin. What became of her and her 
husband afterwards Janet never heard, nor had 
any opportunity of ascertainit^. All at once it 
struck her forcibly that she might make inquiries 
before quitting England. It would be a mark of 
gratitude for those long-lost-sight-of benefits her 
mother had received, and a recognition of the 
tenderness which from first to last she had enter- 
tained for her generous cousin. 

Whether the adversity which had befallen the 
elder firiend pursued her and hers to the last of her 
days, or whether it had been overcome and replaced 
by the earlier prosperity, Janet could not tell. Any- 
how, she did not look upon herself as a millionaire 
going about remedying wrongs and comforting 
sorrows by shedding thousands wherever she went. 
She was not deceived ; she knew perfectly well that 
she had not so very many thousands to shed, and 
that they would soon come to an end if she took 
to distributing them wholesale. Besides, a part 
of them belonged already by right to the Pratt 
squatters in Canada. Still, she was not destitute of 
all ability to confer favours and lighten burdens. 

The events to which she had been looking back 
had happened in the next county save one. It 
would require no great exertion to take her there — 

10 
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to her mother's native place, and to that home 
of the cousin and friend, where that mother's 
happiest days had been spent, which Janet had 
never seen. It would be a heartless omission for 
Janet to take farewell of England without paying 
these scenes a visit, and it would be a blessed 
reprieve for her to get away from Stanford and 
Mr. W. Smith for a time. Perhaps it would help 
him to see that nothing could induce her to abide 
permanently in Stanford — that she was literally 
pining to be gone. Miss Hayes could not object, 
when Janet's unescorted expedition to Canada was 
staring her in the face, to the same Janet's travel- 
ling a few hours' journey by rail and finding 
quarters for herself in some quiet, old-fashioned 
country inn or country lodgings till her quest for 
her mother's cousin and her family had come to 
an end. 



CHAPTER X 

ANOTHER STRANDED FAMILY, WITH THEIR CALL 
TO THE RESCUE 

Although Janet's name had been proclaimed on 
the house-tops of the country town of Martindale, 
to which she had made her pilgrimage, it would 
have awakened no echo. The town which had 
known her mother and her mother's kinswoman 
twenty years before knew not Janet. Mrs. Pratt 
had iHsited it under her maiden name, and even 
that was forgotten. Her cousin's surname by 
marriage had been Dunstable, and under that 
name Janet had sought her and her children, but 
not a living Dunstable remained at or near Mar- 
tindale. 

Janet's mother's friend had died not long after 
the family's ruin, and Janet might find her name 
on a moss-grown stone in the churchyard. Her 
husband had quitted the place shortly after his 
wife's death, taking his children with him, and, as 
that was more than a score of years since, and 
neither father nor children had reappeared in the 
interval, all traces of them had vanished so far as 
[ 147 ] 10—2 
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by her desire to be up and about her duties, and by 
her anxiety as to how her employers are getting on 
without her. Perhaps they are a young couple 
like the Cottrells, and it must be worse for them, 
being in the depths of the country, to cater for them- 
selves. The Greens — it sounds like a farmhouse ! 
I hope not, for then there would be a dairy to 
attend to, and everyone has not experience in the 
management of a dairy. Otherwise I could help 
them, and the cook's broken leg would certainly be 
mended, if it were not a very bad break, in a few 
weeks' time. It sounds as if it would suit me for 
so long. I should be doing something, and I shoiild 
be away from Stanford. Of course I should not 
take the small wage. I should say that my board 
would suffice. They might think I was not a needy 
woman, but they would not suspect me of having 
enough money to be a catch for an idle gentleman. 
They would never think of me as one of themselves, 
to whom they were forced to be civil, teasing me 
by seeking to draw me from my work, and to make 
a common useless visitor of me — an additional 
burden instead of a help. I like the advertisement, 
it is so Spartan and plain-spoken, and has a ring of 
sincerity about it. I wonder who " B. Gardiner " 
may be, and where the Greens is to be found ? 
I must set about making inquiries instantly.' 
Opportunely for the gratification of Janet's 
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curiosity, warrantable under the circumstances, 
Mrs. Veitch herself appeared to carry out the tea- 
tray and reclaim the local newspaper for Mr. Veitch's 
delectation, to be nodded over in the chimney- 
corner, or spread out on one end of the kitchen 
table to lend an additional relish to his slice of cold 
bacon and mug of beer. 

Mrs. Veitch was a round-faced, round-bodied 
little woman, ready to prattle when she got the 
chance — a walking local newspaper in her own 
person. Janet showed her the advertisement. 

* Who is B. Gardiner, Mrs. Veitch ? What sort 
of place is the Greens ? What kind of situation 
would this be for a competent housekeeper and 
plain cook ? for, of course, no one would expect a 
superfine cook to undertake it as an odd job for 
a small wage.' 

* B. Gardiner, miss ? why, that is the young 
Squire hisself, and things do have come to a pretty 
pass at the Greens when he puts such an adver- 
tisement in the newspaper and signs his own name 
to it.' 

'You think his wife should have looked out 
for a substitute in the room of his sick cook ? But 
don't you find, Mrs. Veitch, that, though the 
schoolmaster is abroad, young wives are often less 
and not more capable of managing their households 
than they used to be?' 
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^ I don't know much about schoolmasters. In 
my experience, it do be mainly schoolmistresses and 
ladies from the shops as go trapesing about. No 
ofFence, miss — they do be as well entitled to their 
holidays, if so be the ladies can afford them, as the 
men to their beanfeasts. But there be no wife, 
young or old, for Mr. Buck at the Greens, as 
how it couldn't be, since he only came back last 
year from fiirrin parts, where, I am told, the women 
are black niggers, and you wouldn't liken Mr. Buck 
to a black lady ? He do have his widder mother 
and his brother and sisters at the Greens. There 
ain't much of an opening for a wife ; but between 
you and me, miss, there ain't a young wife in the 
country as would beat the old lady — not that she's 
that old — for wastefulness and shiftlessness, more 
by token there ain't a pleasanter, softer-spoken lady 
in the three kingdoms.' 

* You seem to know all about the family.' 

* That I do, miss, with a good right to. Weren't 
my mother laundrymaid up at the big house to 
the date of her marriage ? And weren't I as proud 
as a peacock to be nursemaid to Master Buck and 
Master Beau as soon as they could walk their lones?' 

* Master Buck and Master Beau ?' repeated Janet; 
* what queer names !' 

* Well, it were this way, as I have heard tell : 
Madam's husband, their father, had a great friend 
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as was called Buckhurst, and when Squire's first 
son was born nothing could hinder him from 
giving the child the name, as was soon shortened 
for the boy into ^^ Buck " ; and when the second 
son came, his mother took the naming of him into 
her hands. She declared, as she had a " Buck/' 
she would have a *' Beau '' ; the reason ain't just 
clear in my mind. Anyhow, the child were 
christened ^^ Beaumont/' and ^^ Beau " he is, as his 
brother is " Buck/' to this day.' 

' A lady with a fancy and a little acquaintance 
with the past/ commented Janet. 

* Ah, them were in the old days, when the family 
at the Greens had not reached the end of their 
tether, though they were nigh hand it, in spend- 
ing the money, as always went overfreely. Times 
is different nowadays, when the Squire do have a 
hard fight to hold the place together. I say it in 
confidence, miss — for it don't become an old 
servant of the family to tell tales on them — the 
Greens would have been sold up a year agone if 
Squire had not returned from his furrin parts and 
paid the piper as far as his money would go. 
Times is changed indeed ; not that Mrs. Gardiner 
ain't as notionful, as bent on her story-books, and 
as sweet-tongued, as ever, as if her and hers were 
rolling in wealth, which they never were even in 
them old days.' 
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* But the other son and the other daughters — I 
think you said there were daughters— don't they 
do something to help the harassed elder brother ?* 

* Bless you no, miss; they would never dream of 
so demeaning themselves. Master Beau is the 
image of his mother. He do have the laziness in 
his bones ; give him his book and his painting 
things, and he'll sit nailed to his chair and his table 
for whole days. Miss Gerty is more of a butter- 
Ay, flying back and fore among such pleasures as 
she can catch at; and poor Miss Conny, her's 
sickly and crooked, with a temper as crooked as 
her body.' 

* And the Greens, Mrs. Veitch ? You have not 
told me where to look for the Greens.' 

* Why, you must have seen it many a time — ^the 
old weather-stained, two-storied, red-brick house 
on the limestone hill, near the lime-quarries as is 
on the rising ground behind the church. And I 
make so bold as to ask you, miss, if you have any 
relations or friends in the housekeeping and cook- 
ing lines as might apply for the situation Master 
Buck have gone and advertised in the newspapers? 
He were wont to be rare and kind to his mother, 
but I do call this an onkind trick to expose the 
poverty of the land — no other servant fit to take 
the cook's place, and only a small wage to be given. 
What can have come over the young Squire ?' 
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* No,' answered Janet, * I have no relations in the 
lines you mention. It was for myself I thought of 
speaking.' 

* You ! you, miss !' exclaimed Mrs. Veitch in 
undissimulated amazement tinged with consterna- 
tion. *Nay, I mun tell you — however bad you 
may take it, since I have been used to find you 
schoolmistresses and shop-ladies a deal touchier 
than right-down ladies — real gentlefolks, I mean, 
as knows their place, and has no fears of their 
neighbours failing to spot it — you ain't the cut for 
the working housekeeper at the Greens. I have 
some feeling for a young lass's ambition — I do 
have little lasses of my own — but it mun be kept 
within reasonable bounds. I dessay you think 
because you can cook a pound of steak and onions, 
or broil a mackerel for a tasty supper for yourself, 
that you are fit to be cook-housekeeper at the 
Greens, where they never do have less than three 
courses and a choice for their seven o'clock dinner, 
granting that their circumstances do be reduced. 
And as to looking after a great house, there be no 
end of rooms and things to see after — dining- 
rooms and drawing-rooms and the Squire's library, 
not to speak of the 'alls and the bedrooms and the 
kitchens downstairs, and the other servants to order 
— and, no mistake. You ain't fit for it, miss, not 
for a single day, though you do be a proper lass. 
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admitting you are small, well set up, and rosy as it 
does one's heart good to see.' 

Janet made a curtsey to the compliments. 

*You are bound to be country -bred, and 
you may be a-pining for a longer taste of the 
country free gratis for nothing, as the cheap 
Jack says,' went on Mrs. Veitch ; *but it ain't 
for you, my dear : it would be seeking to fly right 
over your own head, and that ain't a comfortable 
experience, I can tell you. And supposing it were 
to cost you your school or your shop, that would, 
be fair disastrous. I would not mind trying you 
for a week or so in the Roebuck here, as that 
draggle-tail Liza do leave on the ninth, though 
customers might complain— one never knows — and 
they do be as pertikler about their toasted cheese 
and their rasher as others be about their roast 
beef and their capon ; but housekeeper at the 
Greens — never, never !' 

Janet burst out laughing, and apologized the 
next moment and thanked Mrs. Veitch for her 
good will and kindness. 

* But you don't do me half justice, Mrs. Veitch ; 
you have no idea of my capabilities. I will give 
you an instance : Although I don't pretend to be 
one of your real gentlefolks, I think you will bear 
me out in saying that I do not give myself airs — 
not intentionally, I am sure. I should never dream 
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of finding fault with my fare — your wholesome, 
appetizing country fare — but now that you have 
suspected me of crass ignorance, I will just venture 
to say that your recipes, good as they are, might be 
the least bit improved. Your lamb cutlets to-day 
were delicious, but they would have been still more so 
if they had been dipped in an egg and breadcrumbs. 
Your lemon soles yesterday were wonderfully fresh 
and delicate, taking into consideration that Mar- 
tindale is so far from the coast ; but they should 
have been dry and crisp, and served in a napkin, 
whereas they were dripping in their dish of hi — 
excellent fat, but undesirable in the circumstances.' 

* Laws, miss ! who would ever have suspected 
you of fine cooking?' cried the astounded and 
somewhat mortified Mrs. Veitch. *Were you a 
scholar of some of them lady-cooks one hears of 
nows and thens ?' 

^ I had far more practical teaching in my aunt's 
kitchen ; besides, I have gone out as a plain cook. 
If your Squire wants a fine one, I will have none of 
his place, as he would have none of me. This 
is not my first place,' went on Janet in great glee, 
* though I should not care to seek a recommenda- 
tion from my last employers — not that they could 
refuse to give me one, for they would have kept me 
if I would have stayed — and isn't that the best 
recommendation ?' 
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*Then, why didn't you stay, miss?* inquired 
Mrs. Veitch, with a shade of incredulity in her 
voice. 

' Oh, there were objections. But I can vouch for 
it that these had nothing to do with the state 
in which I left the dining-room and the drawing- 
room, or with the management of the servants. 
If you could examine my master and mistress, they 
would give their testimony that I waged war with 
every speck of dust in that crowded drawing-room.' 

* Ay, miss, they tells me there do be no end to 
the muck of knick-knacks and of children's toys as 
grown-up fine folks ain't ashamed to decore their 
rooms with to-day,' put in Mrs. Veitch, eager 
to show that she was not behindhand in the ways 
of the great, as became the landlady of the Roe- 
buck, whose novitiate had been spent in the char- 
acter of nursemsdd at the Greens, when the house 
and the family were still in their palmy pnme. 

* And Fanny and cook,' continued Janet glibly — 
* my fellow-servants, you know— did what I wanted 
without a demur after the first day or two, when 
they understood I was put over them, and saw that 
I knew and was firm and would stand no nonsense, 
while all that I sought was that the work should 
be systematically and thoroughly done, which 
would be better in the long-run for them, as well 
as for me and everybody. They were as loyal as 
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ever were soldiers to their commanding officer. 
They stood by me like bricks. And now, Mrs. 
Veitch, will you tell me which is the nearest road to 
the Greens? for I mean to go there on Monday 
and offisr myself for this situation — which would 
siut me admirably, I believe — till the disabled cook 
is about ag^n. I should think that will be 
in about ^x weeks or two months, if there are no 
complications. A little boy I know broke his 
arm, and it took about that time till he could use 
it again. I could not aflbrd to stay much longer, 
but I might make them comfortable for so long.' 
Mrs. Veitch stared and hesitated. 

* I do know Mrs. Gardiner, miss,' she s^d a 
little doubtfully ; ^ and Master Beau do have a 
pleasant word for me every time we meet. Master 
Buck is a gentleman of few words, but he do give 
me a nod in passing, though he and my master, 
Veitch out there, have discorded a bit about a 
'lotment, so that it might be no manner of use 
for me to walk up to the Greens and speak a word 
for you.' 

* It is goodness itself of you to propose to take 
so much trouble,* said Janet cordially ; * but I 
could not expect such a thing — indeed, I could 
not allow it, as you know nothing of me except 
that I paid a week's lodging in advance, and that I 
have shown as yet no inclination to decamp widi 
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your silver spoons or to make unacknowledged 
inroads on your cider-cask or your beer-barrel. I 
will stand or fall on my own merits in my applica- 
tion at the Greens/ ended Janet with a cheerful 
laugh, which sounded to old Mrs. Veitch a little 
like levity when so serious a subject was under 
discussion. 

*Then, the way to the Greens is the quarry 
road behind the church. You go far enough, and 
you come to them gates into the avenue, with the 
house in sight. If you go to church to-morrer, 
miss, you do have a good chance to see the whole 
family in their pew. They has always been good 
church-goers, and Master Buck he be church- 
warden since his return, and main thick with the 
Rector.' 

*That will be nuts for Miss Hayes, and will 
reconcile her to the rest,' Janet reflected, while she 
said aloud, a trifle flippantly, for she was in high 
spirits, excited by die prospect of another exploit 
so much better worth while than the last, inasmuch 
as, being there in strict incognito, nobody would 
tease her to desert her work for so-called pleasure, 
nobody would threaten her with unwelcome offers of 
marriage : ^ I suppose the Rector will make a match 
with one of the Miss Gardiners, or, if he is a married 
man with daughters, then one of them will make a 
match with the Squire — Master Buck, as you call 
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him. One is so accustomed to read in novels of 
the intimate connection between the Hail and the 
Rectory, they seem to belong to each other.' 

* As it happens, miss,' replied Mrs. Veitch a little 
stiffly, as if tempted to resent a liberty taken with 
her gentlefolks and her former nursling, * the Rector 
do be old enough to be — not to say grandfather, 
but great-grandfather to the young ladies and 
gentlemen at the Greens. Him is an aged 
man, 'as christened not only the sons and daughters, 
but their father before them. He do be an old- 
maid man as never took to hisself a wife nor owned 
chick or child. As for the young Squire, Master 
Buck, he do be finely wed already to madam, his 
mother, and to the misses, his sisters^ and to Master 
Beau, his brother. Time enough for Master Buck, 
poor burdened lad I to look out for a wife when 
Mrs. Gardiner have drawed her last breath, and he 
have married off his sisters, as had need to get 
rich men, and got Master Beau to do summat 
else than run about among the gentlefolks, turn 
over the pages of a book, make pictures, and 
whistle and sing to hisself like a very lark.' 

At church, to which Janet went the next morn- 
ing, a spice of lively curiosity blending with her 
devotions, she saw the Gardiner family, as Mrs. 
Veitch had said, ranged in their old-fiishioned 
pew — the pew of the little church. At the head 

II 
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sat Mrs. Gardiner, an elderly woman, still pretty — 
all the prettier, perhaps, that she was neither *made 
up' nor much up to date. The remaining pink 
of what had been a lovely complexion was clearly 
her own ; her dark hair was silvered ; her bonnet 
was sufficiently old-fashioned to cover her head 
and be tied with broad ribbons beneath a chin, 
double, but daintily double. Her mantle was 
black and full, and did not suggest a cuirass, either 
from its tightness or its chainwork of jingling 
bugles. She looked around her with placid content, 
occasionally dropping into peaceful naps, in which 
she still smiled benignly, as well as quietly noddedt 
lulled by the mild eloquence of a youthful curate. 

Only one daughter was next her mother, and 
Janet guessed that the sickly cripple must have 
stayed at home. For there was a butterfly of a 
girl in the latest coquettishly crumpled picture hat, 
which, with the h^ within it, was never at rest 
for a minute, and must have been a trial to the 
worshippers in the pew behind. But as these were 
the thinned-out specimens of what had once been 
the full ranks of the servants at the Greens — 
reduced to a couple of raw village girls, a gawky 
young footman, and a boy in buttons, just taken 
from the stable-yard, and looking stolid enough, 
if he had been sufliciently fat, to play the part of 
the immortal fat boy at Mrs. Wardle*s well-known 
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farm — these ingenuous domestics were probably 
tolerably well used to Miss Gerty*s airy per- 
petuity of motion. 

She was pretty in a dimpled, child-like fashion, 
in which the blue eyes were wide open and the 
cherry mouth was pouting. Her white frock with 
a mass of filmy lace everywhere, in frills and trans- 
parent bands and light streamers, like the foam of 
the sea breaking forth in all directions, curling and 
fluttering in the shape of a veil — opaque here, and 
scattering itself to the winds there — about the 
slight figure, was certainly becoming. But unless 
the lace were the cheapest loom-woven imitation 
lace, which as Janet judged, even from the number 
of yards which separated her from the Greens' pew, 
it could not be, it was not in accordance with 
Mrs. Veitch*s account of the dilapidated condition 
of the family finances and the heavily encumbered 
prospects of the Squire in possession. 

The two brothers completed the family row. 
Beau was by his sister Gerty, and he answered in 
the most comically correct style to his name. Not 
that his suit of clothes gave any indication of 
costliness, unless their cut suggested the fashion- 
able West-End tailor, for they were of almost 
ostentatiously plain coarse tweed ; but the hand- 
some, lounging young man who wore them, 
slightly florid, like his sister and mother, was a 

II — 2 
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very model of the elegant dandy of a past day. 
Yet his face bore no trace of the vice and fast 
living which were reckoned in a too tolerant and 
dissipated generation rather a set-ofF to, than a 
detraction from, the choice attributes of a dandy. 
His eyes were clear, his face was fresh and fair in 
the style of those of his womankind whom Janet 
had seen. And as he was not a beardless boy, 
but a bearded man of at least six or seven and 
twenty, there was no sign of an early stage of a 
* gay Lord Quex ' about him. If he was graceless, 
and, alas ! surrounded by an atmosphere of pleasant 
gracelessness, it was a gracelessness passive, not 
active — ^the gracelessness of not lifting a finger to 
take lus share of the burden of the world, and not 
contributing his mite to its higher welfare. 

As Janet turned her eyes once and again towards 
the Greens pew, she detected a by-play going on 
between Gerty Gardiner and her brother. While 
the young curate was doing his best to instruct 
and improve them, they were exchanging scribbled 
snippets of paper, and Gerty was producing sweets 
from a tiny satin bag stowed away with the cambric 
morsel of her handkerchief up one of her lace 
sleeves. It was she who was the mischievous 
instigator of the childish folly. Her brother Beau 
merely consented to be tempted — for her, and, at 
some distance farther off, for his diversion. Janet 
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frowned. What bad babies they were I How 
could they mortify their young teacher and disturb 
their neighbours by their senseless trifling ? It was 
a damaging example to set before the congregation, 
especially in its yoimger members — an unmannerly 
and irreverent performance in a church* 

If any two of Janet's cousins who had not 
attained to half the years of the brother and sister 
had been guilty of such disrespectful impertinence, 
Janet would not have refrained from reporting it 
to their father and mother, when Mrs. Pratt would 
have swooped down on the offending couple, and, 
even if they were as big as Johnnie and Jes»e, 
would have rapped thrir heads together as a 
summary punishment before the edified eyes of 
the chapel congregation, and Janet would not 
have been sorry for the culprits. 

She could wish her uncle spirited across the 
seas to the backs of the evil-doers to startle — nay, 
to outrage them into decent propriety, if nothing 
else, in a place of worship. Why did the verger 
who hovered about the Sunday^chool children, 
ready to pounce upon a small defaulter and escort 
him out of church, with his knuckles in his eyes 
and the wail of infancy ready to be raised the 
moment he had passed the threshold, overlook 
Mr. Beau and Miss Gerty Gardiner, and not show 
them the back of the door, with more reason for 
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dealing discipline to them and less excuse for their 
unruly behaviour? 

At the end of the seat was the young Squire — 
the antithesis of his brother in all save the coarse 
tweed coat He was a swarthy, powerful-looking 
young man, who sat in the corner with his arms 
crossed and his eyes on the book -board, not 
moving a muscle, vouchsafing at least an attitude 
of decorum, whatever farther consideration he 
might or might not be able to grant to his, to 
say the least, very callow spiritual father. 

Attempting a brief study of the man whom she 
was to approach as the author of the advertise- 
ment which had interested her and the arbiter of 
her destiny for the present, it struck Janet that 
he looked morose and stern. But his expression 
altered entirely after the service was over, when 
he was bending down to the old Rector — ^the man 
who had christened his father — ^seeking to speak 
so that the dull ears might hear, and lending the 
venerable man a strong arm to help him back to 
the Rectory. With the Squire's fece thus softened 
and sweetened, though it was but for a moment, 
Janet could see that he was, in a different way, as 
fine-looking a man as his brother. 

With regard to the appropriateness of Buck 
Gardiner's Christian name, Janet could not agree 
with his sponsors. From what she had been able 
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to learn of the term *Buck,' it was only a more 
masculine and ruder rendering of the designation 
* Beau,' with the * Buck ' as full of self-conscious- 
ness, as much of a coxcomb, though in a less 
effeminate fashion, as the * Beau.' She could not 
bring herself to believe that the care-ridden head 
of the family, with the contraction in his beetling 
forehead and the gloom in the depths of his dark 
eyes, of whom she had heard that it was only by 
the sacrifice of his hard-earned money that he had 
saved the Greens from being sold up, could be that 
object of her scorn — a coxcomb. 

Janet had attention to spare for the aged Rector, 
with spare, shrunk figure, and his small withered, 
peaceful face, of the tint of ivory, which reminded 
her of what she had read of the physique of the 
Nestor of the Vatican. 

* I am sure he is a dear, good old man,' she 
thought. * I hope he is well taken care of and 
well nourished. He ought to have a beaten-up 
^g the first thing in the morning, and his cupful 
of soup or his meat jelly and an oyster or two 
between breakfast and lunch ' — a reflection which 
showed that Janet was growing conceited in her 
particular line, with the danger of losing her head 
on occasions. 



CHAPTER XI 

TWO INTERVIEWS AND A FRESH START 

Monday saw Janet on her road to the Greens. It 
was the only bleak road in a rich, fertile district. 
It ascended by a steep hill to the moorland region 
in which the lime quarries had been situated. They 
were no longer worked, but they remained a drab 
white scar on the countryside. Janet rather liked 
the road ; it was open and breezy, with plenty of 
purple burdock, blue bugloss, pink and white wild 
liquorice, and yellow silverweed by the unwalled, 
unhedged wayside. The lark, which sang nowhere 
else in that locality, still sang in the blue sky over- 
head. 

Autumn was advancing, and its brown and hectic 
crimson and russet steps were beginning to be 
plainly visible elsewhere. But there were no faded 
falling leaves, no tangled bushy undergrowth, no 
seeded broken wrecks of what had been tall fragrant 
blooms, proclaiming depressingly that summer was 
going — gone, on the road through the unenclosed 
rough pasture, merging into moorland, which led 
to the Greens. Summer was late in coming there, 
[i68] 
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but, with a commendable fairness, she was also late 
of going, and departed almost imperceptibly. 

Janet was coming to the conclusion that bare- 
ness, like many other decried qualities, has its 
virtues. She realized it more fully when she 
reached the stone pillars, crowned with the stone 
pineapples, and passed by the iron gates into the 
avenue. The hardy trees inside — fir, birch, and 
ash — were sparsely planted, slow of growth, and 
destitute of any propensity to straggle. The ground 
beneath was sandy and stony, and bore a small fine 
moss, with intervals of sandy soil. The very road 
had an ascetic freedom from weeds, and looked as 
if it were too hard, dry, and uncompromising to 
do more under the most refi-eshing shower and 
steaming heat than produce a few flat, dusty plan- 
tains and feathery shepherds'-purses. These were the 
only vestiges of vegetation which distiu*bed the effect 
of the barren cleanness and fi-eedom from the intru- 
sion of grass, chickweed, and their allies, which had 
given Janet and her subordinates so much trouble 
at *the Cottrell Diggings.* A half-day's work would 
keep this avenue in immaculate order for weeks. 

The trees fell back from the low, wide, red-brick 
house, so mellowed and seasoned by time and 
weather that it seemed to defy blazing sunshine 
and biting frost, while it was the one point in the 
landscape which contradicted the stoical sterility of 
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the rest of the points, and held a promise of the 
mingled warmth and sharpness of human joys and 
sorrows. That old seasoned house in the wilds of 
the lime hills and the adjacent moors, with their 
coldness, their stubborn refusal to be affected by 
storm and shine, and by the coaxing of cultivation, 
redeemed what would be to many the iron-bound 
rigour and dead-alive monotony of the scene. For 
the widespread house, with its many twinkling 
windows, had seen the coming and going of genera- 
tion after generation of men and women, had rung 
with their glad laughter, and echoed their sobs of 
mortal anguish. 

Following the direction given by Mrs. Veitch, 
Janet passed the open hall door, and, going round 
to the back of the house, rang at a side-door open- 
ing into the passage which led to the Squire's 
business-room. The passage also led to the hall, 
and from the two glimpses which Janet obtained of 
it she got the first general impression, which re- 
mained with her. This was that the leading charac- 
teristic of the Greens was a lean threadbareness, the 
sombreness of a poverty-stricken old-world gen- 
tility, which yet wore better in what had been its 
solid material, reduced to the strong threads of its 
foundation, than the flimsy, garish, brand-new 
luxuries, loaded ornaments, and elaborate essays at 
art in the surroundings of modern life. 
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r^ ; Homely and comfortless to excess in its scoured 
boards, its hard wooden chairs, its common clerk's 
desk, with a faded, blotched map of the estate 
nailed on the wall opposite, was the Squire's 
business-room. The signs that it had not always 
been used in the unvarnished light of business, 
and that the desk and the chairs, etc., were recent 
importations of a plain, inexpensive kind, existed in 
the background. There a battered, old-fashioned, 
but originally handsome and substantial stand and 
rack for guns, fishing-rods, and whips still bore 
dusty trophies which seemed to eye with a mixture 
of reproach and disdain the deal desk, with its 
litter of papers and account-books, and the chairs 
fit to carry the weight of a strong man, but which 
would defy the laziest to lounge against their 
grimly straight backs. 

The owner of the Greens in his workaday 
attire was as homely as his office. His dark-blue 
sWrt, his rough leggings in which he could prowl 
about the lime-quarries, traverse the marshy bits 
of the moor, and try critical experiments in 
hedging and ditching without injury to articles 
incapable of injury, were all in the same style. 
His heather-mixture coat had evidently come out 
of the hands of a local tailor ; he wore the clumsy 
shoes of the working man who looks not to the 
preservation of the symmetry of the foot, or to 
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comfort in walking, or to the edicts of fashion, but 
solely to the prolonged maintenance of * uppers* 
and ^ nethers ' in his choice of clothing for his 
lower extremities. For he designs to tramp with 
them through ploughed fields, the marl of lime- 
quarries, the slaked mortar of farm buildings in the 
act of being built, the unsavoury heaps and runlets 
of Augean stables, where tenants are too old-world 
and too far back in agricultural lore to cleanse 
their sties, and landlords are too shockingly poor 
to institute reformation on their own account 

Only the fine, stalwart proportions of the man, 
the easy dr of a gentleman with which he appeared 
in the character of an Orson, the clean-shaven 
face, the close-clipped hair, the hands well shaped 
and well kept in their brownness, could have 
endured the strain put upon them. And here 
was Orson preparing to perform the domestic and 
womanish act of engaging a higher order of woman- 
servant 1 The gawky footman, whose livery, 
plain and the worse for wear, was still finer 
clothing than that which his master thought fit to 
adopt, showed Janet in, and retreated without 
doing the honours, which were done by the Squire 
himself, before he could have seen more, as Janet 
recognised, than that she was a woman answering 
his summons. He rose and handed her one of the 
uncompromising chairs. | 

\ 
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* You had better sit down/ he said, with grufF 
courtesy. 

Then he looked straight at Janet, in her fresh 
calico gown, with her well-fitting cloth jacket, her 
hat a model of neatness and plainness, and Janet 
herself as fresh as her gown, with the rosy fireshness 
of youth and health, and as neat as her hat, with 
the trimness of a well-balanced, well-ordered nature, 
whose instinct it is to have everything of the right 
kind in the right place. He only looked at her 
for an instant, but there was a puzzled expression 
in his eyes as he turned away his glance. He had 
either just come in or was just going out, and held 
his cap in his hand. He quickly put it down on 
the desk before he reseated himself. 

There was an awfiil pause. He was certainly 
waiting for her to state her qualifications. This 
was very different from her informal proposal to 
come to the help of Mrs. Cottrell, who knew all 
about her. Janet forced herself to speak. 

' I am come to inquire about the situation of 
housekeeper at the Greens which was advertised in 
Saturday's Martindale and West Lea Titnes^ she 
tried to say in the most matter-of-fact tone. It 
was difficult even to utter the few words with the 
young man opposite to her, glancing at her keenly 
from behind the screen of his overhanging brows 
and drooping eyelids. 
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* You seem very young to apply for such a post,' 
he said bluntly, and there flashed across Janet's 
mind the image which must be present to his mind 
of a middle-aged, stout female, a linen apron tied 
round her ample waist, a cap — the cap of servitude 
— perched on the grizzled hair above the broad, 
important face. 

* I am nearly twenty-one,* said Janet, with a 
comical sense of the oddness of telling her age to 
the young man — a stranger — confronting her. 

A corresponding feeling of the singularity of 
his position in assuming the office of engaging a 
woman-servant appeared to strike him. He moved 
uneasily, and condescended to vouchsafe an ex- 
planation : 

* Mrs. Gardiner — ^my mother — has never med- 
dled with household arrangements. In my father's 
time he overlooked them, and recently Mrs. Barr, 
who has been with us for ten years, but who is 
laid aside through an accident, managed everything.' 

* He puts his sisters entirely out of court,' 
thought Janet. * I should be so angry or so 
ashamed if I were they.' 

But he was promptly challenging her on another 
head. 

*You can have little or no experience,' he 
remarked, with a distinct tone of reproof in his 
deep voice, as if he saw himself bound to admonish 
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her for her audacity and lack of conscientiousness 
in proposing to undertake duties which she ought 
to be aware she could not fulfil. 

* Oh, but I have had a good deal more experi- 
ence than you may suppose/ Janet cried, in her 
desire to clear herself. * My aunt, who brought 
me up, thought that girls, whatever their circum- 
stances, ought to be taught housekeeping and 
cooking.' 

She hesitated, with an alarmed suspicion that 
she had given herself away in the expression ^ girls, 
whatever their circumstances.* A still more over- 
whelming difficulty forced itself upon her notice 
— she had no testimonials either of character or 
capability, and nobody in his senses would engage 
her services without them. Why had she not 
thought of this before, and refrained from her 
present fruitless attempt ? But she must go through 
with it now ; she had put her hand to the plough, 
and it was too late to withdraw it without making 
a struggle to attain her object, so it was better to 
take the bull by the horns at once. 

* My aimt has gone with her husband and family 
to Canada, where I am to join them in the spring. 
I might get a character from the last place, where 
I was interim housekeeper ' — ^she was conscious of 
faltering, but she pulled herself together and 
hurried on — * but if you do not care to wait for it, 
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or if you want entries or — or savouries beyond my 
power, perhaps I had better give up the idea of 
coming here, and not waste your time any longer.* 

It was borne in upon her at this moment that 
if the glum, severe-looking young man whom she 
was encountering ever came to think that she had 
deceived him, though it were to his benefit, he 
would never forgive her. 

But he did not seem disposed to snatch at her 
suggested withdrawal in order to be rid of her 
altogether. His only remark was : 

* Then, you do not belong to these parts ?' 

* No ; I come from some distance,' she answered 
warily. 

* You were at church yesterday with Mrs. Veitch. 
At least, I was told there was a stranger in the 
pew vnth her. I did not see it for myself,' he said 
coolly. 

* But I saw you, sir, and all the fanuly at the 
Greens, in your pew,' she observed a little defiantly. 

* What is your name ?' he asked. 

* Janet Pratt,* she answered instantly. 

* You are staying at the Roebuck,' he continued. 
She assented. He spoke as if he were taking 

down her address ; in reality he was debating with 
himself: * Is it safe to give her a trial ? She is 
not quite what she seems. Probably she is the 
daughter of some well-to-do, uppish farmer or 
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tradesman, and has had a quarrel with her relations. 
I do not know that superior intelligence and 
education must of necessity disqualify a young 
woman from the duties she is persuaded she can 
discharge. I should hope it would be the reverse. 
She is not wheedling nor arrogant, and she has 
honest eyes.* 

He compromised the matter by telling her he 
would write to her when he had made up his 
mind. He expected to have other applicants, she 
was young, etc. And Janet believed she had got 
her cong6 in what would be reckoned a courteous 
fashion, and departed half disappointed, half thank- 
ful, for having made her escape from a situation 
which threatened to be too awkward. 

As for Buck Gardiner, if he had been as honest 
as the eyes he had looked into once too often, if 
he had investigated his motives to the bottom, 
he would have clinched his arguments with the 
admission that life was deadly dull at the Greens, 
fighting a hopeless fight with poverty, bearing the 
burden of his mother and family hanging like 
millstones round his neck, in a manner calculated 
to strangle him ; anything like an adventure, even 
tame and domestic, would be rousing and bracing. 
The unfolding and developing of a small social 
riddle would be amusing, especially to a man who, 
though he had no quarrel with his ndghbours, had 

12 
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always shown a tendency to wage war with con- 
ventionality. 

To the surprise of Janet herself, and the con- 
founding of Mrs, Veitch, a note arrived at the 
Roebuck the next evening accq>ting the offer of 
Janet's services, and appointing her to conunencc 
her cares at the Greens on the following day. 
Eidier the other candidates for the situation had 
drawbacks which weighed more heavily against 
them than Janef s youth and inexperience told 
against her, or the interest of a suspicion of 
mystery aflfected the arbiter of the women's fortunes 
— logged and disconsolate as he was in his own 
person, so as to influence him in his dedaon. 
After all, its result was only to last for a few weeks, 
till Mrs. Barr was able to resume her duties. In 
the meantime the discomfort and waste prevailing 
in the house demanded an immediate remedy. 

As it happened, Janet's performance called for a 
second Interview with the Squire before she started 
on her operations, to which she looked forward 
with happy confidence. She trusted to work as 
great a transformation as could be accomplished in 
a short time on what she took to be the dreariness 
of the manage — the manner in which the whole 
house, as it seemed to her, was being suffered to 
crumble into decay. 

* Poor helpless, high-bred things!' Janet said to 
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herself, apostrophizing the women of the family ; 
* for I suppose they are high-bred and representa- 
tives of the county people, else they would not be 
so useless. But that is not to say that tradesmen's 
daughters and other quite common people are never 
as indolent, as ignorant of anything worth knowing, 
and as useless. They — all of them — do not guess 
that it costs less sometimes to be comfortable than 
to be comfortless, and that there are inexpensive 
trifles which brighten up wonderfully faded, forlorn 
rooms — forlorn for want of thought spent upon 
them, and of care taken to refresh what is slowly 
perishing. I dare say that gloomy-looking young 
man, eating his heart out in a desperate contest, 
and drudging without hope of resuscitation and 
survival, never finds his eyes fall indoors on any 
subject calculated to cheer him unconsciously. 
But while I am at the Greens it will not be 
my fault if he does not have appetizing, satis- 
fying meals. And in the sitting-rooms the dust 
will be beaten out of the carpets and rugs, the 
windows will be shining like diamonds, and, if 
possible, there will be new covers, warm and 
bright, to the cushions. As for the flower-glasses, 
they will be filled with the last sweet roses of 
summer and the earliest "Good-bye" phloxes,* 

* In some country places autumn phloxes receive the 
fanciful name of * Good-bye to summer.' 

12 — 2 
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Japanese anemones and chrysanthemums. Surely 
the gardens cannot be so destitute as to be with- 
out any of these flowers/ 

Janet had not long arrived to stay at the 
Greens. She had not been there more than an 
hoiu- or two— just long enough to find that the 
two girls who were to be her subordinates, Edith 
and Laura, with their fine names, were the very 
raw^t village girls who had just completed their 
studies at the Board School. They stood idle in 
the middle of a kitchen in the height of disorder, 
and contented themselves with staring at Janet 
before they made a forward approach to hen 

* Ain't you young to be a cook-housekeeper? 
Be you intending to keep a tight nold over us 
like Mrs. Barr did ?' as if half hoping that Janet 
would make common cause with them in their 
youth, while their chief accomplishment seemed 
giggling in season and out of season. 

Janet had visited Mrs. Barr, lying flushed and 
troubled, looking wistfully at her incompetent leg. 
She appeared a worthy, middle-aged woman, ready 
to spend her strength on her work, though 
deficient in organizing or controlling power where 
her juvenile aides were concerned. She could 
hardly rest with the thought of madam and the 
young masters and misses left to the halting 
wisdom and mercy of Edith and Laura. She had 
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been ready to welcome the coming of Janet, but 
the first ^ht of her was a shock and a dis- 
appointment. 

* You are very young, Miss Pratt,' she said with 
a slight doubtfulness ; and Janet felt she was never 
to have done with having her nonage cast in her 
teeth. But Mrs. Barr recovered her civility and 
her desire to make the best of things presently. 
^ At least you look a sensible, purpose-like young 
person. You will excuse me for mentioning it in 
the circumstances ; and you may be able to keep 
the family from being either starved or poisoned 
till the doctor lets me rise from this 'orrid bed, as 
I'm 'eartily sick of.' 

* At least,' thought Janet, * if I had been you, I 
would not have let my master waste the money 
which is not rife with him paying wages to girls 
whose chief idea of service appears to be nudging 
each other and giggling. I should not have 
suffered them to stand in my way. There they 
are, instead of clearing up that mess in the 
kitchen, stealing to the door to find what they 
can overhear of our conversation. My cousins 
Jessie and Clara are half a dozen years younger 
than these girls, but we should have been black 
ashamed of them if they had behaved in the same 
fashion.' 

Then Janet, who had expected to have little or 
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nothing to do with the Squire thenceforth, was 
summoned to another interview with him in his 
business-room. Whatever her expectations had 
been, she divined the import of the summons. 
A question of Mrs. Veitch's apropos of the former 
interview had made Janet aware of an important 
omission in the arrangements into which she had 
entered ; no question of wages had been mooted 
or, of course, settled. This act of forgetfiilness 
was so singular between maid and master that 
Janet could not recall it without a temptation to 
laugh. But she did not find Buck Gardiner 
laughing where he sat in his uncouth rusticity 
in his den. He was annoyed at having forgotten 
to fix a staple point in the bargain. 

Janet had taken ofF her hat, and had tied on a 
working holland apron which enveloped her from 
head to foot, its bib reaching to the tip of each 
shoulder. The bib was fastened by straps which 
crossed on her back, while the skirt descended to 
the hem of her dress — an ample protection from 
soil atid stain, which in its shrouding caused her 
rather small figure to seem less than it really was. 

He rose and solemnly placed a chair for her as 
before, remarking shamefacedly : 

* Has it occurred to you. Miss Pratt, that when 
you were here on Monday, by the oddest omission, 
I did not say anything about your — salary?' 
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* You said it in your advertisement.' Janet's 
impulse was to reassure him and to keep the twinkle 
out of her hazel eyes as resolutely as possible. 

* You mentioned that only a small wage was to be 
given.' 

*But smallness is relative,' he declared awkwardly. 

* Mrs. Barr's yearly wage is not more than forty 
pounds. Do you think ten pounds sufficient for 
your two months, or shall I make it as much more 
as I can possibly alFord?' There was an evident 
relief in giving the confidence implied in the last 
word, so that it was with much more ease, and 
even with grave cordiality, that he added : * You 
know you are coming to our aid in a difficulty ; 
you are filling the breach here ; you may be setting 
aside some previous plans of your own, and incur- 
ring a certain amount of inconvenience on our 
account. We are bound to consider that.' 

* To come here for two months does not at all 
interfere with my plans— on the contrary, it fits 
into them,' Janet told him with frank seriousness — 
' and you are ofiTering me far too high a remunera- 
tion ; you do not know what I am fit for, and, of 
course, I have not Mrs. Barr's experience. What I 
meant was to have no wages — that my board 
should be looked upon as equivalent for anything I 
could do.' 

* That is out of the question,' he declared, with 
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such cold severity that a burst of indignation would 
have been preferable. * What could make you 
think that I or any right-minded man or woman 
would suffer you to give your work for nothing ?' 

* Oh dear !' Janet was saying to herself, a dread- 
ful suspicion crossing her mind, ^he will tlunk 
that I have heard so much of his poverty that I am 
offering to work for the family out of charity.' 

* Little fool !' he was silently commenting ; * I 
suppose that she has some wretched remnant of 
pocket-money which she considers will serve her so 
long as she is here, while she thinks that it would be 
degradation to accept money for the work she has 
volunteered to supply. She does not see that she is 
taking a huge liberty in proposing to lay us under 
an obligation to her. I crave leave to doubt the 
quality of the work, now that she shows the light 
in which she intends it to be regarded. However, 
I fancy we have gone too far to go back, unless she 
stands to her guns on the question of no wages ; 
and anything will be better than the general waste 
and abuse of good food accomplished by these two 
young idiots from the village. Only I had expected 
something different from what I took to be an 
honest, sensible face. What rot first impressions 
are!' 

* But — but,' Janet was stammering in genuine 
confusion and distress, * I am only a prentice 
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hand — ^my ways may not suit you. It is for so 
short a time/ She was on the eve of explaining 
that she did not want the money — ^that she needed 
it less than most people. It was not that she 
despised wages — ^she was not so silly ; she had 
received fees from her music pupils, and she had 
meant to go on earning and accepting fees as a 
nursery-governess, though she could not teach so 
well as she could cook and keep house. She had 
taken fees till Mr. Smith hunted up the fortune, 
from the burden of which he was willing to relieve 
her. Fortunately, before the words had left the 
tip of her tongue, Janet stopped short, realizing 
that this flow of confidence would be giving herself 
away with a vengeance. 

* It is out of the question,' Buck Gardiner said 
a second time, with even greater sternness than 
before; *you must either comply with the ordinary 
conditions or give up the idea of being housekeeper 
here.' 

Janet had to submit. There was nothing else 
for it. She could see who was master. He even 
compelled her to take the first instalment of her 
wages in advance, which was certainly not according 
to ordinary conditions. 

Janet departed crumpling a five-pound note in 
her hand and hanging her head — not at all because 
she had to take honest pay for honest work, but 
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because she did not want the pay, and in her 
impulsiveness she had not reckoned the paying side 
of the question, when she had been impelled to 
come to the rescue of the household at the Greens. 
Of course, there had been no direct payment for 
her services at * the Cottrell Diggings '; and as to 
indirect reward, she had speedily put down her foot 
on that. She began to see that the situation at the 
Greens was quite another thing — ^that she was in 
masquerade here ; and masquerading was altogether 
foreign to her upright, straightforward nature, even 
if she did not apprehend other side-issues as em- 
barrassing and vexing as the settlement of the wage 
question. 



CHAPTER XII 

SIDE-ISSUES AND CERTAIN TACTICS 

One or two side-issues on which Janet in her 
ignorance and rashness had not counted presented 
themselves immediately, before she could do any- 
thing to compensate for the smallest fraction of 
that five-pound note which was burning her 
pocket, and weighing like lead on her mind. 
Where was she to eat and sleep ? Was she to 
sleep cheek by jowl with Edith and Laura, who 
had been used to retire to rest four or five in a 
cottage room ? Their ideas of fresh air, cleanli- 
ness, and delicacy were, to say the least, primitive, 
and, in the conceit and sauciness of their youth, 
they were not likely to give in on disputed points 
to Janet, not above four years older than them- 
selves, and only come to stop a gap by being 
interim housekeeper at the Greens. Was she to 
eat at the same table with Edith and Laura, and 
with the flunkey and the boy in buttons, whose joint 
performances with their knives and forks on the 
contents of their plates, and with the salt and the 
[187] 
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mustard, were not likely to be more decorous and 
refined than their conduct in their bedroom ? 

Janet had not considered these details any more 
than she had thought of wages as a consequence 
of being the successful candidate for the vacant 
post. They came as a blow to her when she first 
grasped them. Though she had worked along 
with * the General/ their nocturnal hours had been 
spent apart. Her little cousins had been very 
diflferent as sharers of Janet's room, about which, 
in its simplicity, Mrs. Pratt had taught her to be 
as fastidious in all essentials as if it had been a 
Princess's bower. Neither had Janet taken her 
meals at the kitchen-table where * the General ' had 
hers. 

But on second thoughts the blow was broken. 
* If I had been a nurse, now,* she told herself, * a 
unit among a troop of nurses sent out to take 
charge of an ambulance in time of war, or to fight 
an epidemic in one of our great cities, could I have 
been particular in ascertaining whether the other 
nurses, who sat down to their meals with me, were 
peasant-born, or middle-class, or of high degree — 
when possibly the result would have been their 
scorning me and my habits in place of my scorning 
them and theirs.^ Or is it likely that we should 
have got the choice of our sleeping quarters? 
Might we not have been thankful to share a 
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cubicle, and take a bed where we could get it ? 
Are we not Christian women, who are to be on 
the same level in the graveyard ? I do not believe 
that anybody will object, if there is great dis- 
comfort and disorder, to my imposing sanitary 
and decent conditions. If the house is practically 
without a mistress, I imagine its master, however 
grumpy and dogged in his working-man s clothes 
— if anybody pretends that I am masquerading, I 
am sure so is he — will back me so far for the sake 
of the health of the household/ 

After all, it was Mrs. Barr who took these 
issues in hand and settled them. She had enjoyed 
the benefit of being installed at the Greens when 
the traditions of its better days were still so far 
intact that a comfortable housekeeper's room and 
sleeping accommodation, not in company with the 
scullery-maid, was assigned to her. These privi- 
l^es were still hers, and, being a just woman in 
her plainness, she interfered to secure as much of 
them as was attainable for her substitute. 

* Miss Pratt will occupy my sitdng-room in the 
meantime, and she must have a separate bedroom ; 
it is like she will make her own bed, and sweep 
and tidy the place herself. I can't quite make her 
out. She don't give herself ^rs, and she goes 
about her work workwoman-like ; but it strikes 
me she is a cut above us servants — some school- 
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master's or Methody minister's daughter who has 
turned her attention to housekeeping and cookery. 
She hain't got any more in common with them 
idle baby sluts in the kitchen, as have got fair over 
me and are the plague of my life, than Miss Gerty 
and Miss Conny do s^l in the same boat with 
them young geese. It would be rare and oonkind 
to send the new-comer, as has her genteel ways, to 
sleep with them pigs as knows no manners, and 
has no respect for nobody, but would play ofF 
their pranks and sport their imperence before the 
King and Queen's Majesties' selves.' 

Janet breathed again, and counted herself well 
ofF to call Mrs. Barr's pleasant panelled room, with 
every other panel a cupboard, hers while she stayed 
in these regions, and to command the inestimable 
boon of a separate attic room, scoured and aired at 
her will, to retire to of nights. 

The first meal Janet sent up — with its meat 
neither red-raw nor scorched black ; its vegetables 
neither defiantly hard and stringy nor a sodden 
pulp ; its puddings keeping their shapes, not 
falling to pieces in an indescribable fluid ; its stone- 
ware neither blisteringly hot nor faintly warm ; its 
glasses clear and devoid of the marks where three 
fingers had inserted themselves to grasp them ; its 
fruit knives and forks guiltless of stickiness con- 
verging in the handle — awoke a qualified, hardly 
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gracious approval from the company in general. 
The dinner was not bad ; the new cook-house- 
keeper might do for the interim. 

Janet did not see Mrs. Gardiner, the Squire's 
mother, till she took her place in the armchair next 
her son's in the dining-room, where the servants 
came to hear him read family prayers, as his father 
had read them before him. 

The Squire had fallen into all his father's 
domestic habits as a matter of course, it seemed, 
when he returned from the colonies and redeemed 
his sorely depreciated inheritance. It might be 
supposed that he also — in spite of the shy brusque- 
ness, the stiff formality, the inclination to gallop 
and mumble through lessons and prayers in the 
conduct of what sounded a perfunctory service — 
held it right that the head of the family should 
sit and kneel there in its centre, as its repre- 
sentative, acknowledge and worship day by day 
the Creator of master and man, mistress and maid. 

It must have been so, else he could not have 
persevered under the blight of the small encourage- 
ment he received. Mrs. Gardiner gently dreamed 
and nodded as she did in church. Conny, the 
cripple, who could not kneel because of her in- 
firmity, acted as if her eyes as well as her knees 
were disabled from joining in the service ; she 
sat back in her chair, and, without looking at 
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her Prayer-Book, darted sharp glances all around, 
as if she would fain pick holes in her neighbours' 
armour. Her sister Gerty, too, was restless, though 
in another way. She was like a bird in a constant 
flutter, unable to keep still for a minute, her gaze 
for the most part fastened on the nearest window, 
as if she longed to dash herself against its panes 
and be free. The brother Beau, as elegant in the 
morning as in the evening, and as languid, lolled 
in his seat and shut his eyes ostentatiously ; it might 
simply be to avoid catching his sister Gerty's, and 
thus to preserve her good behaviour, but it bore an 
unfortunate resemblance to listless indiflFerence, if 
not to a supercilious aflTectation of slumber. 

As for the servants, Janet for one would have 
supported her master with all her might in the 
cause of duty, but her thoughts were distracted. It 
was absolutely necessary to keep a watch on these 
two well-grown children, Edith and Laura, if they 
were to be kept from mischief. She had a strong 
suspicion that, if she let her eye and mind wander 
from them, not their master officiating in a solemn 
duty, not Conny's keen eyes, would prevent those 
perpetual nudges and sniggers, into which the boy 
in buttons and the gawky footman, shifting with 
uneasy consciousness from one foot to the other, 
and blushing up to the ears, were clearly in mortal 
dread of being drawn. 
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As the servants filed out, Mrs. Gardiner, smiling 
placidly on their exit, had a dim impression of a 
hce among them she had not seen before. She even 
went so far as to connect it with a recent trouble 
in domestic matters, and a still more recent remedy 
which had been found for it. It was a proof of 
how much even she had been stirred, in the world 
in which she dwelt apart, that so deep an im- 
pression had been made upon her, for she was 
generally wonderfiilly oblivious of the ordinary, 
even of some of the extraordinary, incidents of life. 
They passed over her, as her critics said, Mike water 
over a duck's back.' 

Mrs. Gardiner smiled approval upon Janet, and, 
bending forward to her, said rather vaguely : 

* You did very well ; I hope you will continue 
to manage. We are much obliged.' 

Conny's lip curled ; Gerty shrugged her shoulders 
and tittered ; Buck Gardiner pushed aside the books 
he had used ; Beau stared and smiled the bland 
smile that was like his mother's. Janet said 

* Thank you,' not knowing what else to say, and 
wondered if Mrs. Gardiner expected her to add 

* ma'am,' and to curtsey, for, somehow, Janet had 
an intuition that the mother of the family did not 
belong to the present scene or to the present day — 
perhaps she could not be identified with any real 
circle or real date. 

13 
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Mrs. Gardiner had lived a Kfe of her own from 
childhood. It was the real life to her, and the 
imaginary figures which moved to and fro in it 
were the real figures, while the actual life around 
her, and its flesh and blood members, though her 
sons and daughters were among them, were the 
shadowy phantoms. She was not in the least out 
of her senses; it was simply that, as a petted child 
and girl, her imagination had been fostered till it had 
outgrown all her other faculties, which had starved 
in proportion to its growth. She had married, and, 
being a very sweet and amiable, as well as a very 
lovely woman, her husband had hated to disturb 
her dreams and dispel her illusions. He had taken 
the burden and heat of the day upon himself, and 
left her to her books, her poetry and her fiction, 
her music and her embroidery, in which she engaged 
with as much zest and absorption as when she was 
a girl in her teens. 

None of the men in Mrs. Gardiner's family — 
father, husband, or sons — could resist the charm of 
her femininity. It was otherwise with the women 
— at least, with regard to what came under Janet's 
notice — for Gerty laughed at her mother, and Conny 
snapped at her, and, when she could accomplish it, 
snubbed her, to the disgust of her brothers. 

Mrs. Gardiner's voice, like every other thing 
about her, was soft and pleasing, and Janet could 
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understand why she was called a sweet woman, 
though she had not another word or look from her 
till her term of office was nearly expired. 

*Oh dear, yes,' Janet said to herself with 
divided feelings, *she is a very pretty pink and 
white old lady, and I should think as harmless as 
a dove, which we are far from all being ; and yet 
she has a resemblance to Nero, who sat fiddling 
when Rome was burning. She must have been 
engrossed with her novel when the Greens and its 
aflairs were going to sticks and staves, and she 
must have pored over that exquisite embroidery, 
fit for the nuns of the Middle Ages, when, with 
eyes in her head, she ought to have seen that 
there were great holes in the pillow-cases and 
table-cloths which were either left undamed, or 
which Mrs. Barr or somebody like her was pulling 
together in the most perfunctory manner.* 

Gerty pounced upon Janet without loss of time. 
She did not wsdt for even the shadow of an intro- 
duction, but assailed Janet, who was coming in 
from the kitchen-garden with a basket of peas over 
her arm, with startling abruptness. It was all the 
more startling because of the vision Gerty presented, 
in a fashionable morning gown, as expensive in 
proportion as her walking dress, her bird-like 
head on one side, her saucy eyes still full of sleep, 
and her cherry mouth dragged out of shape by a 

13—2 
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suppressed yawn, but still capable of uttering 
class impertinence. 

* What are we to call you — Pratt, or Mrs. Pratt, 
like Mrs. Barr, our permanent cook ? I am sure 
I wish she were not permanent- Her round of 
dishes is so stale ; she never originates anything. 
I hope you may, but I am afraid it is not likely.' 

^ I have been accustomed to be called Miss 
Pratt* Janet could not escape a shade of demure- 
ness in her tone, as well as a note of fun at the idea 
of promoting herself to a matron's title. 

* Oh, that will not do,' objected Gerty in the 
staccato measure in which she was accustomed to 
speak ; ^ a cook is never addressed as Miss any- 
thing/ 

* Why should she not be ?' remonstrated Janet, 
waxing restive, for the basket with the peas was 
heavy, and she was being detained at the busiest 
part of the day without rhyme or reason. 

' Because it is what people say to us, I suppose. 
A cook ought to be old enough to be married, 
and living apart from her husband, or a widow or 
something. You don't look nearly old enough — 
really, you might be a girl.' Janet bit her lips to 
restrain a smile. 'Where do you come from? 
What sort of a place was your last?' Gerty pro- 
ceeded with her cross-examination, lolling lightly 
against the wall, and calmly contemplating the 
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basket which was weighing down Janet*s arm, 
while Janet's patience was rapidly evaporating. 

' I believe I answered all necessary questions to 
Mr. Gardiner when he engaged me/ 

Janet's spirit rose to the occasion. It was the 
young Squire, in what might be called his fustian, 
or his hodden gray, or his sackcloth and ashes, 
who had engaged her ; it was not the silly, 
dressed-up doll of a girl whose prying, intrusive 
questions she was not bound to answer. 

Gerty stared at her victim rudely, and flounced 
off in an opposite direction. Presently she came 
back and caught Janet in the larder, into which 
Miss Gerty slipped, picking up her skirts and 
drawing them round her, and glancing askance at 
the shelves, as if the very sight of their contents — 
at which she would have picked greedily with her 
lily fingers, fishing out plums, lumps of sugar, 
raisins, almonds, if Janet had not been by — 
defiled her. 

* Con,' she b^;an, but corrected herself quickly 
— * Miss Gardiner bids me tell you that you will 
be spoken to as " Pratt " — Miss Pratt is not to be 
thought of for a cook. She says, also, that if you 
have not got a cap you must provide yourself 
with one immediately ; a bare head is out of 
keeping with your position. She wonders you 
have not seen that for yourself.' 
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* Please tell her,' said Janet hastily, * that it is 
the same to me whether I am " Pratt '* or " Miss 

Pratt," or, for that matter ' *Mr. Pratt* she 

had almost said, but checked herself in time. ^ I 
have not a cap, but I will get one.* 

There was a little village shop — or store, since 
its contents were multifarious — in the adjoining 
village of the quarries, which, when the lime- 
quarries themselves had been in operation, was the 
dwelling-place of the quarrymen and their families. 
It was now relegated to agricultural labourers, 
chiefly to those who worked for Buck Gardiner's 
tenants on the small, more or less moorland farms 
which constituted the Greens estate. In this tiny^ 
primitive emporium Janet found a frilled morsel 
of muslin which she could fold or plait into a 
semblance of such a cap as now stands for the 
badge of service among women, as an apron stood 
for it among men in former generations. 

Janet fastened the cap on her head, and nodded 
to herself in her minute looking-glass. * I must 
have been meant for a house and parlour maid, or 
a cook,' she told herself, * I take so kindly to this 
sign of what Miss Gardiner defines as my "posi- 
tion." Vanity apart, it is what the last novel I 
read would describe as " adorably becoming." ' 

More than Janet found the improvised cap 
adorably becoming; she had gone into the 
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dining-room to see that the dinner was dished 
properly before she committed the waiting, with 
sundry misgivings, to Edith and Laura. Their 
fingers were all thumbs. They were in the habit 
of forgetting half of the plates, glasses and spoons, 
etc. Worse still, as the couple's time out of the 
Board School had, up to the date of their admission 
to the ranks of the Greens' domestics, been given 
up to infantile romping, it had become as the 
breath of their nostrils, and Janet never knew 
when it might not break out in a more or less 
clandestine ^shion. 

Given two big children destitute of foresight, 
unaccustomed to reverence, the risks were great. 
It would be so easy and irresistible for Edith to 
slyly poke Laura when she was handing a dish of 
potatoes or spinach, and cause her to jump; or for 
Laura in revenge to tweak Edith's arm when she 
was holding a butter-boat or a cream-jug, until it 
swerved and sent a rich but unwelcome stream 
across the shoulders or down the legs of some 
innocent irate victim. Of course the fun of the 
performance would be confined to the two actors, 
but by them it would be highly appreciated. 

The nervous dread of such a catastrophe was not 
confined to Janet ; it affected the lanky lad, the 
footman, still more strongly, for, as at once the 
chosen butt and the secret hero of the girls, was 
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he not sure to come in for a large share of thdr 
uncouth tricks ? The conviction so shook the 
flunkey's confidence in his powers that he was as 
untrustworthy in ofllice as his girl comrades were — 
mistook, to their delight, the salad-bowl for the 
bread-basket, the ketchup for the vinegar, thus 
covering himself with aflPront and blame. 

Buck Gardiner had doffed his rough working 
garb and donned his worn evening suit — a change 
which he made as mechanically and unavoidably 
as he rose in the morning and lay down at night, 
undeterred by his sickness of heart. On his way 
from his room he had encountered his brother 
Beau in the picturesque artistic guise of velvet 
coat, crimson or sea-blue tie, the last mode in vests, 
and knickerbockers which had their privileges. 
They made such a pretty fellow of him that he 
could take it upon him, when he was lazy or had 
some other object in view, to refrain from dressing 
for dinner, which Buck, from respect for the ladies 
of the family, could not presume to do. 

The brothers strolled together into the dining- 
room without waiting for the gong to be struck, 
and there they had the opportunity of r^arding 
Janet in her quiet simplicity, perfect neatness, and 
womanly bloom of youth and health, set off by 
the littie unaccustomed cap, which had not escaped 
a touch of roguishness, though it was fastened in 
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its place as carefully as if Janet had been a matron 
on the shady side of forty, seeking to conceal her 
gray hairs. She formed a broad contrast to the 
two awkwardly-shot-up, blowzy girls, with their 
rebellious hair and their badly-pinned-on caps, 
whom no conventional dress could render agree- 
ably tidy, for the trail of the newly-caught girl 
slattern was over them both. 

Janet retreated as quietly as decorum would 
permit, and the two brothers sauntered into the 
window recess and stood looking out 

^ I say, Buck/ said Beau in an undertone, ' that 
is a ripping customer of a new cook in the place 
of old Barr. Not a beauty precisely, but jolly 
fresh and nice, and as if she had some sense to 
boot.' 

' I cannot make her out,' s^d Buck, knitting 
his dark brows in perplexity akin to annoyance ; 
'she is clearly above the ruck even of upper 
servants, and at her age, with what she can 
apparently do, it is unaccountable. But if she 
has fallen down in the world, or is playing a part 
from motives of her own — which I should be 
unmlling to believe, as that would be ranking 
her as a kind of sorry adventuress, such as one 
encounters in sensational novels, and nowhere else 
— it is all the more incumbent on her employers 
not to subject her to any unpleasantness, and 
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to treat her according to what she professes 
to be/ 

* Oh, that booby Sims, who is at the mercy of 
these two young village drabs — old Barr must 
have been hard up for assistants when she took 
them on — will not trouble her ; besides, she looks 
as if she could take care of herself. And for any- 
thing further she must mind her own business ; 
we arc not here for her protection/ 

Beau spoke like a callous Lothario, whereas he 
was, bar his lazy supineness and his inconsiderate 
extravagance, an innocent young fellow enough, 
rather tender-hearted than otherwise. In like 
manner he knew his brother Buck to be quite 
savagely honourable — dean in mind and in life. 
But it pleased the lad in the character of a man of 
the world to speak as he had done, and, when the 
young Squire turned away, to wind up his remarks 
with an expressive shrug and a pretence at silent 
soliloquy : * So it seems, as he engaged the pheno- 
menon. Buck r^ards her as his own preserve, and 
has begun already to warn off trespassers in the 
person of your humble servant.' 

Janet had not done with the young ladies and 
the light in which they viewed her. A peremptory 
message was brought to her by one of the servant- 
girls that Miss Gardiner wished to see Janet in 
Miss Gardiner's room. 
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* And I can tell you, you had better look out/ 
commented Edith gleefully, scenting mischief as 
she showed Janet the way to the invalid's room. 
'You had better have a story made up handy. 
Our cripple miss be the cantankerest missus as 
ever took the rule of an 'ouse upon her 'ead, and 
she without the title, oonmarried, and never like to 
be a wife. Him would be a rare queer chap as 
axed a crooked vixen — none so rich, neither — to 
wed with him.' 

*We are in her service, Edith,' Janet remon- 
strated ; * we eat her bread, we are bound not to 
speak ill of her, and, if she is sick, we who are well 
should be all the more patient' 

* Oh, you hypercrite !' Edith pointed the finger 
of scorn at Janet * My ! it is the only comfort us 
slaveys has, when our missuses rags us, to abuse 
them hot behind their backs.' 

Janet found Conny Gardiner lying on an invalid 
couch in her room — one of the pleasantest rooms 
in the old house. It had been her whim not to 
come down to dinner for the first few days of 
Janet's rule in the kitchen. It might be also that 
the lame girl, whose lameness made her at war 
with the world, kept her room in order that the 
new servant might make her acquaintance in 
circumstances which prevented her infirmity being 
apparent. It was not very great after all. She 
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was neither hump-backed nor dwarfed ; the bend 
to one side was due to hip disease, which had 
affected her since childhood. That and the slight 
limp might have passed with little notice had it 
not been that the high, tapering forehead in which 
the long, sallow face ended was puckered with 
worries, the dark eyes, drawn into narrow slits, 
gleamed out in a peculiarly aggressive fashion, 
while the thin-lipped mouth was pinched with 
discontent. 

G)nny was in her dressing-gown — not the airy 
lace structure which fluttered in sympathy with 
Gerty's lightest motion, but a loose, wadded wrap 
of rich material and crimson colour — unfortunately 
for the wearer, since the ample cape and sleeves 
appeared to swallow up the somewhat shrunken 
figure, and the crimson colour brought out in 
stronger relief the yellow, parchment-like skin. It 
would appear that Buck Gardiner's morning dress 
was in violent reaction from that of his family. 

* I have sent for you, Pratt,' said Conny Gardiner, 
raising herself on her knife-like elbow and speaking 
in her most imperious tone — rasping to boot — 
' because I hear you have been impertinent to Miss 
Gerty, and I wish to tell you at once that here 
anything of the kind will not be tolerated for 
a moment. 

Janet was taken aback in spite of the warning 
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she had got. She was thankful that the deliverer 
of the warning had precipitately retired, quailing 
before a sidelong dart of Miss Conny's cynical eyes. 
But there stood Gerty, unabashed and defiant, mth 
just a soup9on of that idle laughter of fools which 
was for ever curving her rosy lips. By-the-bye, 
the laughter was a mere refinement on the coarse, 
empty-headed giggle of Edith and Laura. Gerty 
was superficially better bred, but she was equally 
empty-headed. 

'I did not mean to be impertinent to Miss 
Gerty/ said Janet (since it was not permissible for 
her to explain, ^ it was all the other way — it was 
Miss Gerty who was impertinent to me '). * I am 
sorry I gave that impression, but * 

* That will do,' interrupted Conny, in the cold, 
dictatorial voice of absolute superiority. ' Speak- 
ing back always constitutes an aggravation of the 
original offence.' It was as if she had expected 
Janet to be not simply conscience- stricken, but 
struck dumb with the awe of her presence. * What 
I wish you to imderstand is that you will be strictly 
kept in your place. Mrs. Gardiner's taking no 
interest in the housekeeping, my ill-health, Miss 
Gerty's youth, the fact that gentlemen are apt to 
be too lenient, may have misled you and tempted 
you to presume, but you know now what is looked 
for, and you may go/ 
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Thus dismissed, Janet withdrew to her own 
domain, confiding to herself sorrowfully that the 
Miss Gardiners were her enemies, though how she 
had made them so she could not imagine. She 
remembered the time when she had been at a loss 
to say who were her enemies : she would be at a 
loss no longer, for here were two ready made. It 
was not a cheerful conclusion, and it would have 
been still less so if she had guessed that Conny 
and Gerty Gardiner had soldered up a chronic feud 
between the two in order that they might make 
common cause agsunst her. 

Conny had begun by regarding Janet as an 
interloper, and resenting Buck's having engaged 
her without seeking his sister's advice. Gerty had, 
by a process not very uncommon, transferred her 
own rude flippancy to Janet, and was persuaded 
that she — ^Janet — had at the outset of their inter- 
course taken liberties with her. So lightly did 
enmity take its rise and stretch far and wide its 
roots and tendrils at the Greens in those days. 



CHAPTER XIII 

PATTERNS IN LIFb's KALEIDOSCOPE 

Janet cherished the old-fashioned conviction that 
if an individual did his or her duty nothing could 
really harm him or her. There might be troubles 
and trials, but righteousness would triumph in the 
end, and Janet's ordeal was to be brief. But Mrs. 
Barr's accident proved a compound fracture, and 
the doctor forbade any attempt to use the limb. 

Having undertaken the post, Janet could not 
well vacate it at the first word of delay, and suffer 
the household to be disintegrated again worse than 
ever. Yet there were Conny and Gerty Gardiner 
opposing and undermining Janet at every turn. 
As for Mrs. Gardiner, she dreamt on, luxuriating 
in the sorrows of Paolo and Francesca, browsing 
enchantedly on the idyllic happiness of the Forest 
Lovers, exciting herself, joyously as a child would 
do over a pretty toy, with the new patterns and 
silks for her embroidery (Buck had remembered to 
bring them back from town, to which he had gone 
by a long railway journey on business which had 
proved unsuccessful), spending hours at her piano, 
[ 207 ] 
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at once stirred and lulled as in her girlhood into 
seasons of delidous rapture, produced by the old 
familiar spells of Haydn, Mozart, Rossini, Mendels- 
sohn, happy as the day was long in her blindness 
to the cruel, crawling family ruin which Buck's 
sacrifice had retarded, not averted. 

Gerty had comparatively little in her power : 
she could only refuse to see and speak with Janet 
to her face in silent hostility, and mock at her 
behind her back ; and Janet did not mind either 
of these actions much. But Conny was a more 
formidable foe. She was naturally a clever, 
energetic woman, with her cleverness and energy 
warped and wasted by her splenetic temper, the 
result of an unchecked revolt against her physical 
condition. Why should Conny, with twice as 
large brains as Gerty and many a girl like her, not 
be as healthy and pleasant to see as they were ? 
Why should her mother in her middle age be 
comely and happy in her fooFs paradise ? Why 
should her father have been stalwart and vigorous, 
spending his money royally, without much con- 
cern for those who were to come after him, and 
Conny be sickly and cross-grained with advancing 
poverty, which she would hold at arm's length to 
the last, staring her in the face i Her mother-wit 
was distorted into bitter irony and sarcastic cavilling, 
her energy dwindled into crabbed resdessness. 
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As a result of the strife, Conny and Gcrty — the 
one with vehement determination, the other with 
a show of gay heedlessness and scornful sauciness 
— opposed Janet's motion to get rid of these 
inefficient helps and active hindrances, Edith and 
Laura. Only the reduced finances of the master 
of the Greens had tempted Mrs. Barr to put them 
on her staff of subordinates. Nobody had com- 
plained more loudly of the misdeeds of the girls, 
or resented more keenly the retention of the evil- 
doers, than the two sisters had done, till Janet 
interposed, supported as she was by Mrs. Barr, 
who on her uneasy sick-bed awoke to the mistake 
she had made, and the confusion worse confounded 
which had accompanied the introduction of the 
unruly, ungainly novices into the household. 

* I would have borne vnth them if it had been 
possible,' Janet told herself and Mrs. Barr, her 
only sympathizer. * I conquered cook and Fanny 
at " the Cottrell Diggings," and was proud of my 
conquest ; but cook and Fanny were reasonable 
beings on the whole, and these girls are unbeliev- 
ably childish, perverse, and untractable. I could 
not have credited that education and training 
would make so great a difference. Why, all our 
children — Uncle and Aimt Pratt's, I mean — 
down to Baby, I had almost s^d, are wise little 
men and women, with heads to understand and 
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consciences to appeal to, whereas Edith and Laura 
are like infants, without sense of right or wrong, or 
like young animals whose sole guides are instincts 
and passion/ 

* Of course^ it would be a great charity and a fine 
action/ Janet went on in solitary meditation after- 
wards, ' to instruct and develop them into honour- 
able^ useful women, but the task must be arduous 
and prolonged. I have not the time and leisure 
for their education, neither has poor Mrs. Barr, 
when she is able to be about again. They arc 
fit to plague and vex her into her grave. She 
tells me their mothers, though some of them are 
village randies, have not the slightest authority 
over their daughters after they have passed their 
childhood. The mothers are too drudged, too 
weary, too ignorant, too weak, where their offspring 
are concerned, to attempt to rule them. The 
Board School, whatever it may teach them, cannot 
carry its discipline beyond its four walls, and some- 
how it fells signally in raising the moral standard. 
I suppose the youth of the place make a point of 
not listening in church or Sunday-schooL The 
chief resource of these two examples of their 
pupils in every difficulty is to lie. Lying comes 
to their tongues, oh, so much more readily than 
truth, and detection brings with it no shame. I 
would rather take the whole work of the Greens 
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upon me single-handed, than be forced to work 
along with these silly, silly, naughty children, who 
will not try, who will not persevere in learning to 
serve as they ought, who out of wanton mischief 
will undo in an hour the labour of days. And they 
make their offence imspeakably worse by lying and 
lying, until marines and hatters cannot be in it 
with them for fertility of invention — ^the single 
talent they exhibit ; and in order not to make an 
outcry, and to keep the peace, I am compelled, as 
it were, to connive at and condone it.' 

But Janet was not forced to become a * General ' 
by overwhelming circumstances. In one of Buck 
Gardiner's calls to inquire for his old servant, 
Mrs. Barr, by which he sought to supplement and 
throw into the shade the tite exahee condition of his 
mother, and the selfish indifference and negligence 
of his sisters, the permanent housekeeper appealed 
to him. She acknowledged her sore mistake ; 
represented the trials of patience to which Janet 
was subjected ; and declared that Sims, the footman, 
would do his duty if he were let alone and not 
suborned by harmful associates. She finally ex* 
plained that there was an able-bodied ^notionable * 
elderly woman, the mother of one of the farm 
hands, who had been a servant in her youth, who 
would come up every morning, relieve Miss Pratt 
of the roughest work, and make shift to wait at 

14—2 
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table jointly with Sims, till a niece of Mrs. Barr's 
who was leaving a situation as parlour and table 
mdd, and was a fairly experienced and ^dependable' 
young person, could come and work under her 
aunt at the Greens — that was, if Mr. Gardiner 
approved. 

The pleader ventured to urge that it was not 
fair to Miss Pratt, as had played her part wonder- 
ful for her years, and were the willingest soul 
Mrs. Barr had ever known — that willing she would 
work herself to skin and bone, or into a galloping 
consumption, sooner than go back from her word 
or fail an employer — to leave her in the lurch with 
them two incorrigible husaes of girls. Mr. Buck 
must excuse her, but she could call them naught 
else. It had been a black day when she had 
been so left to herself as to try them, for they 
would have worn out the patience of his rever- 
ence, Mr. Fordyce (naming the old Rector), or 
the prophet Job hisself. She might have had 
more judgment when it was frankly owned at 
the quarries, and no bones made of it or affront 
caused by it, that no girl in the village ever 
kept her first place — ^as a rule, she ran away fix)m 
it, and there had never been known a missus 
as followed after her and sought to bring her 
back* 

Buck Gardiner's assent was instant and uncon- 
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ditional. Edith and Laura were dismissed with the 
solace of an uncompleted month's wages. They 
returned to their native heath it was hoped — to 
acquire, in course of time and in a variety of 
initiatory places, more self-control, with glimmer- 
ings of uprightness and steadiness. 

Conny and Gerty were baffled in their partisan- 
ship: Conny in repressed rage — repressed because she 
could not deny that her brother Buck, however un* 
fortunate and idiotic in some of his proceedings, was 
Squire and master of the Greens ; Gercy with 
shrill laughter at herself and Conny, and consider- 
able indifference to their defeat. But neither of 
the sisters liked Janet the better for having beaten 
them by dint of the gratitude of Mrs. Barr, and the 
mingled gratitude and sense of justice of the 
supreme authority on the question. 

Janet was grateful in her turn. Besides, the 
personality and fortunes of Buck Gardiner were 
laying hold of her imagination. She was sorry for 
him, and she respected the stanchness of his 
solitary stand out against the obstinate blindness of 
his fkmily to what was coming upon them. She 
could appreciate what must have been to Buck the 
heavy disappointment of the frustration of a highly 
successful career, and the engulfing of the 
pecuniary gain already secured in what appeared 
the bottomless abyss of the Gardiners of the 
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Greens' obligations. She could imagine how well 
an active, enterprising life in those fields of Eastern 
commerce, in which there is still the picturesque- 
ness of novel adventure, would have suited Buck, 
and how the stagnation of vegetating hopelesly in his 
old home — which he had done his best in vzin to 
free from its encumbrances, while he waited for the 
end^ — entered like iron into his soul. 

It did not detract from Janet's pity and regard 
that it was the weak side of a strong man which 
was presented to her — the weak side to the tradi- 
tions of his class, to the ancestral acres which were 
of little value apart from the lime-quarries that he 
had no longer the capital to work ; the weak side 
to the women of the family, especially to the gentle 
mother. Nay, it even extended to his brother, who 
hung a dead-weight upon Buck, whom he could 
not cast adrifr and bid shift for himself, because 
Beau, with some elegant accomplishment and a fund 
of good-nature, was about as helpless in the light 
of providing for himself as were his mother and 
sisters. The members of Buck's family were 
purely ornamental — poor Conny was not even that 
— and, morose as they chose to consider him, he 
could not cast it in their teeth, and cause them to 
suffer by taking the precedence in inflicting their 
punishment, which would come, without his aid, 
speedily and certainly enough. 
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Looking into Buck's downcast, harassed face, 
Janet, practical as she was, could not condemn 
him. Condemn! She was full of indignation 
on his account, and ready to protest in an excited 
and exaggerated way against the foes of his own 
household who preyed upon him. When did a 
true woman ever like a strong man less because of 
his weak side, which makes her long to interpose 
for his protection ? She is not turned aside from 
her championship by his ill-fated misery, by the 
futility of his efforts to overcome the obstacles in 
his path — not even by the absurdity of the sick 
rebound from personal extravagance which drives 
him into the opposite excess — of disdain of social 
customs in penurious shabbiness and outrageous 
roughness. 

She believed there was truth in what Conny 
said : ^ Buck bemoans our loss of credit, and says 
our creditors do not trust us ; but can he expect 
trust from commonplace people when he goes 
about for the greater part of the day like a day- 
labourer or a tramp ? They will not believe that 
we have so much as the shillings which are left to 
us ; they will believe all is lost while they see he 
has taken leave of his self-respect.* 

And Gerty chimed in : * Where is the good of 
Buck's being his own bailiff — his own ploughman 
and shepherd, rather, I would say? for I am sure 
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old Winter never trudged about the fields and 
offices, and waded through the pools of water in 
the quarries which are standing idle, in the guise 
Buck has adopted. But what the better are we 
for it? We are not a penny the richer for his 
pretending to be a labourer or a vagabond. The 
standing staring at the empty quarries does not 
bring quarrymen and pickaxes to start the old 
strokes (don't you remember we used to hear 
them, and protest against the noise in the house 
here when the windows were open ?) Buck insists 
that old Winter regularly robbed our father, so 
that now he is a richer man, which is not saying 
much, than Buck is. That was the very reason 
for keeping him on to do the work when there 
was no more plunder for him to accumulate. He 
could not for very shame's sake abandon his post. I 
have heard men of sense say that when a servant 
"feathers his nest," then is the time to retain 
him. He will not begin all over again, especially 
if there are only a few more feathers to be hai 
He may be content to be a faithful servant for 
the rest of his time, and he will unquestionably 
keep his eye on the other servants and prevent 
them from attempting to play the little game in 
which he was proficient.' 

Janet could not abide the halting morality of 
the cunning speech which Gerty quoted glibly like 
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a parrot. * It is the Squire's honesty which sets 
them against him,' she protested to herself. *It may 
be honesty run mad, but surely that is better than 
the other thing. It is because he hates to spend 
the money which is due to the Gardiners' creditors. 
He hopes against hope that he may thus goad 
the remaining members of his &mily into more 
economical practices till a miracle happens and 
their position is retrieved, or till — ^what, alas 1 is 
more likely — the final tempest rages, the winds 
blow, and the rain beats upon the devoted house, 
like that house founded on the sand, and great is 
the fall of it. If only the poor young Squire does 
not perish in the ruins, the rest, not excepting the 
sweet -speaking, pretty old lady, whom it is so 
much easier to pardon than it is to forgive the 
others — but she also has persisted in figuratively 
burying her head in the sand like the ostrich — 
deserve their punishment. But not he — no, no ; 
he is the generous victim of the recklessness and 
prodigality which, when they have descended to 
his day, he has not been able to curb, but which 
were never his faults. Oh, why is there nobody 
to back him and speak comfortably to him, and 
win him from his grim austerity while giving it 
the honour it merits.?' 

Janet had a queer comparison for Buck Gardiner : 
she believed him to be like the patriarch Noah, the 
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preacher of righteousness who testified in vsdn, as 
a living warning to sinners, that the Flood was at 
the door. Alas 1 this Noah had no safe ark into 
which to flee and to ride on the crest of the re- 
morseless waves. His destiny was to go under in 
the common devastation, with the incredulous 
group whom he could not save and would not 
forsake, for whom he had sacrificed himself, sub- 
mitting to be submerged with them. 

Both Buck and Beau were strongly impressed 
with the fact that their young cook-housekeeper 
was a very superior article of her kind. They had 
likewise an intuitive perception that her office was 
not a bed of roses, even with the support of Mrs. 
Barr and the advent of Mrs. Barr's civilized and 
discreet niece. Conny did not deign to air her 
hostility to her brothers, above all to Buck, who 
had put slight weight on her opinion and had 
sided with the enemy. Gerty only flouted Pratt, 
and scofled at her, but she did so in her flighty way 
with regard to so many people that her behaviour 
in reference to Janet was not particularly striking. 

Yet the two young men had a distinct perception 
that Janet was in bad odour with their Asters, and 
that the small amount of countenance and assistance 
which, had they viewed her more fiivourably, they 
might have been disposed to give her was syste- 
matically withheld from her. As brother men in 
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the room of sister women, and neither of them a 
bad fellow at bottom, they did what they covdd to 
atone for their sisters' deficiencies. 

Buck profiered his support in an unobtrusive, 
almost gruff fashion. In the midst of his brooding 
an»eties and worrying distractions he never forgot 
to take care that Janet should be apprised when 
there was any communication between the Greens 
and Martindale, where, of course, Janet's marketing 
was done. He did not ask for her orders, but he 
contrived to let her know that if she would write 
them down, and leave the slip of paper in the letter- 
box, not only Sims, the footman, but the Squire him- 
self or his brother, would see that they were executed 
for her every time either walked into Martindale. 

More than once when Janet had to be her own 
messenger, and was toiling up the hill laden with 
goods, she was met most opportunely and relieved 
of her burden by Sims, or the boy in buttons, or 
the boy who sprang the rattle to keep the crows in 
the air and the poultry in the yard fi-om taking 
other flights in the few arable cornfields. It was 
difficult to believe it was always by a happy chance 
that these auxiliaries encountered Janet. It seemed 
so much more likely that somebody noticed her go 
to the town, and was on the watch to despatch a 
messenger to help her on her return, heavily laden 
with her purchases. 
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Occasionally, when the empty state of the larder 
in combination with what stood against her in the 
butcher's book was appalling Janet, her fears were 
set at rest by the braces of wood-pigeons and wild- 
ducks or partridges deposited on the hall table. 
* I believe that he,' Janet ssad to herself, with an 
ominous vagueness of expression, yet singleness of 
meaning, ^ guesses my difficulty, and that it is not 
merely that he wants a morning's shooting or is 
tired of the changes rung on beef, mutton, veal 
and lamb for a diet. And I cannot thank him !' 

Beau was much more thoughtless and incon- 
siderate in inquiring after a bad cold of Janet's, and 
in volunteering to ransack the hens' nests for eggs 
and the wider meadow for mushrooms, and, in the 
absence of the gardener, to dig the potatoes and 
pull the plums and pears, and to discharge any 
other of the man's out-of-door duties till he was 
able to resume them. Gerty raised her eyebrows 
and tittered, and Conny sneered. 

*I don't know what I have done,' Janet re- 
monstrated severely with an invisible persecutor, 
*that I should be tormented with the vapid 
gallantries and petty assiduities of idle, effeminate 
young men, whom from the bottom of my heart I 
despise more than any other silly, useless mortals.' 



CHAPTER XIV 

PASSAGES BETWEEN BUCK AND JANET 

The Gardiners were living on sufferance so long 
as they were able to pay instalments of their 
debts. This circumstance, together with other 
peculiarities, rendered the position of the family 
isolated as far as most of its members were 
concerned. It was not the fault of the country 
people around The old squirearchy is loyal to 
its fraternity. It takes something more than 
adversity to break the bond. His neighbours 
were sorry for Buck Gardiner, though they did not 
approve of his mode of meeting misfortune. They 
did not propose to lend him money — for that 
matter, few of them had much to lend — ^but they 
did not dream of shutting their doors against him 
or any of his kindred, or of refraining from send- 
ing invitations to them for such gaieties as were to 
be had in their set. Yet, so far as matrimony 
with the daughters of the squirearchy was in 
question, the young Squire of the Greens, not to 
say his younger brother, had become decidedly 
[ 221 ] 
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ineligible. But it was only a portion of the 
Gardiners who persistently declined the invitations. 

Buck would have counted it a mockery in him 
to dance and trifle when he could not return the 
hospitality, and in the course of the week he might, 
if a creditor waxed grasping, be adjudged bankrupt. 
Mrs. Gardiner, dwelling in her world of the 
imagination, had never cared for company made up 
of prosaic flesh and blood. She now excused herself 
from it on the grounds of her widowhood and 
her advancing years. Conny was hors de combat. 

Beau and Gerty were left, and they went every- 
where without scruple, never heeding the draw- 
backs that new dress- suits were necessary for 
Beau, and that Gerty was constantly declaring she 
could not be seen a dozen times in the same fi-ock, 
and that it was an absolute obligation — z, duty 
alike to herself and her hosts and hostesses — for her 
to have a change, however black Buck might look. 
He was getting abominably stingy. What differ- 
ence could a gown or a costume more or less make 
in the end ? Beau, with his pleasant manners and 
his el^ant fads, was a general fevourite, while the 
county could do nothing more for him than lend 
him a mount occasionally, and put a place at a 
bountiful table or a bed under a friendly roof at 
his disposal) whenever he chose to avail himself of 
them. 
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Prospectively, the county had more in its power 
in relation to Gerty ; it could afford her chances 
otherwise denied her. Without desiring to marry 
her to one of the sons, there were outsiders, some 
of them belonging to the nouveaux riches^ to whom 
her prettiness and her conventional good form 
might, in spite or because of her feather-headed- 
ness — since there is no accounting for tastes — re- 
commend her as a charming wife. To procure a 
fairly good marriage for poor old Geoff Gardiner's 
daughter — a flirty, foolish, exceedingly feminine 
young thing, who could never be expected to do 
anything save marry for an establishment — would 
be an attainment upon which the county would 
disinterestedly hug itself. 

Sometimes Beau and Gerty brought their 
associates abroad to the Greens at home, when 
Buck would greet them with formal and Mrs. 
Gardiner with abstracted politeness, and Conny 
would twist herself to this side and to that, and say 
smart, sharp things. But the entertainment was 
not sufficiently attractive to bring the visitors 
frequently back. 

There was a tendency for those left out of the 
world's dissipation to draw closer together, though 
one of them was no more than a subordinate. 
After all, it was the subordinate who, when Conny 
was disdainful and Mrs. Gardiner was oblivious, fell 
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into the danger of brimming over with sympathy 
for the man she understood, looked up to in his 
vagaries, and grieved over. 

The harvest, early in the sheltered fields about 
Martindale, was later in the exposed breaks of 
cornland interspersed with the pasture and moor- 
land which constituted the estate of the Greens 
lying beyond the lime hills. The weather broke 
after the wheat and barley were cut, and they could 
only be stored in the snatches of sunshine and fair 
winds which prevented the * rainy cloud' from 
entirely possessing the earth and descending in 
a continuous downpour. There had been this 
experience for a couple of days, with an interval of 
four more days of misty subsidence, shot through 
by watery gleams from that orb of day which had 
developed such a very shy and retiring dispodtion. 
The question was, Had the moisture evaporated 
sufficiently from the sodden ricks to make it 
prudent to cart them to the stackyard and build 
them up in safety from any farther deluge which 
might very possibly be impending? Or would it be 
really wiser and show more faith to leave the already 
damaged crop to incur any farther injury in store 
for it, rather than sentence it impetuously to 
threatened mouldiness and not impossible spon- 
taneous combustion ? 

Buck Gardiner's natural character was not 
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sanguine, and when left to himself to struggle in 
a losing battle had grown chronically despondent. 
He could not bring himself to believe that the 
sheaves were dry enough, or that the clouds would 
hold up and retdn — what was their blessing the one 
day and their curse the next, long enough to suffer 
the laden wains to transport their burden even so 
far as the stackyard without a fresh plunge into 
the wet He was prompted, in the despairing 
laissez-aller which was getting a grip of him, to 
bid the clouds do their worst and leave the grain 
at their mercy. Eager, impulsive Janet, always 
thirsting for action, was persuaded the sheaves 
were dry as bones, and that what dampness hung 
about them would be dispersed by the processes of 
removing them from the cold stubble, shifting 
them to the corn-carts, and tossing them on the 
rising stacks. 

Having gone out for a breathing-space, Janet 
encountered Buck Gardiner lounging dismally at 
the gates, his hands in his pockets, his head on his 
breast, brooding on what he ought to do, struck with 
that wavering indecision which is the paralysis of all 
conviction as well as of every particle of energy. 

* Oh, Mr. Gardiner,* Janet could not resist break- 
ing out as she came up to him, ^ are your men not 
going to bring in the wheat from the Three Firs 
fields ? The air is so close and the clouds so full 
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of more rain, and last night there was a halo round 
the moon, which you know is a bad agn. I was 
watching it and wondering if you would get in the 
wheat/ 

He started, and his swarthy cheek flushed, not 
at her addres^ng him, for they had advanced to 
saying a few words in pasdng each other — ^how 
fine or how bad the day was going to be ; how 
much better Mrs. Barr was that morning ; that 
Sims, who had been sent on a kitchen errand to 
Martindale, was undeniably loitering on the way 
— ^but he was taken aback by anybody's feeling or 
expressing an interest in the harvest, which, if it 
proved a failure, would deal a serious blow to his 
ahready tottering credit. She had been watching 
the moon as he had been the previous night, and 
speculating on its bearing on the state of the 
weather and the fate of his wheat crop. 

* If the wind had only risen ' she was saying 

wistfully, and then she broke off to make a naive 
apology for her interest * It must seem forward 
of me to speak of it as if I were volunteering advice, 
when you must know a great deal better than I. 
But I cannot bear to see anything worth saving lost 
or spoilt, and the weather does seem very alarming. 
And we have had four whole days — well, not very 
dry, perhaps, but at least fair days.' 

' Don't mention it,' he said, with a smile, and 
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his rare smiles lit up his dark fece wonderfully. * It 
is good of you to care. I did not think that any- 
body but m) ;elf cared, though a good deal hangs 
in the balance for me. The very servants don't mind 
much. You see, their wages are secure so far, they 
are most of them new hands, and they have a notion 
the ship is very nearly on its beam-ends. I had 
thought there was some danger in taking in the 
sheaves as they are; but — well, we'll risk it. 
There is certainly going to be more rain, and it 
is a choice between two evils.' 

The farm men set to work before noon had 
passed, and the whole contents of the field were 
stacked before night fell, ere the rain had recom- 
menced. During the night it poured again, and 
encountering each other anew in the morning, 
Janet and the Squire could not help exchanging 
two little nods of congratulation. 

The complacency of the principals in the deed 
did not last long. It was soon rudely shaken. 
Within forty-eight hours a slight white vapour 
rather than smoke was seen issuing from the stack 
over which Buck Gardiner and Janet Pratt had 
by signs wished each other joy. The stack was 
hastily pulled down and spread out to receive 
torrents still falling from the sky — far better to 
rot with water than to ferment and engender heat 
which might end in a blaze and consume the entire 
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stackyard. Janet's zeal had outrun her discre- 
tion. 

* Oh, I am so sorry, sir,' she murmured the next 
time she and Buck were alone together. 

* Nonsense!' he answered shortly and a trifle 
roughly, for his heart was sore at the demolition 
of one of his few faint hopes. 

Shortly afterwards she came across him in the 
quarry, where a shade of mossy green was stealing 
over the soiled white of the limestone. Here and 
there a golden blossoming broom and a tall purple 
or white foxglove had lured Janet to the spot. 
He did not do more than wish her good-morning 
while she turned to go ; yet it was he who stopped 
her with an abrupt appeal to her interest in his 
affairs. 

* Look here, Miss Pratt : there is still a small 
mine in these rocks if I had the means to work 
it The quarries were not properly managed in 
my father's time, but I have turned my attention 
to the subject, and consulted experts, who tell me 
there should be enough here, and in a bed of clay 
in another quarter, to redeem the situation. That 
assurance has helped to keep me hanging on at 
the Greens, where I dare say you think I am a 
big fool for wasting my time. But there has 
always been the idea — growing dimmer and 
dimmer^ I own — of some practical man who has 
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the cash, and understands the promise — wellnigh 
the certainty — of the speculation, coming forward 
and going shares with me in the undertaking/ 

Janet started. The speech was so like a veiled 
suggestion to a woman of means whose bonds and 
dividends could exploit both lime and clay. But 
no, it was impossible that Buck Gardiner could 
have heard of her recently inherited fortune ; and 
if he had heard, he would have been the last man 
to proceed to borrow any portion of it from her, 
even on the understanding of a high rate of interest 
on the loan. He was only unburdening himself 
of the dead-weight of his confidence that was 
becoming an intolerable load, with r^ard to 
which he had no other person to whom to give it 

He was going on in perfect unconsciousness. 
* If it had not been for this prospect — foolish and 
fantastic as it may sound to you — I should have 
thrown up the whole concern long ago, and tried 
for a post elsewhere, taking the risk for my mother 
and the others.' 

How she longed to say to him : ^ Here am I, 
instead of the practical man with cash for whom 
you have been looking. Take my money — all 
you need — set the quarrymen working once more. 
Open up the bed of clay and summon the brick- 
makers and the potters, who, as well as you and 
your working partner, are to profit by it. I trust 
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you implicitly/ But she could not. He would 
not believe her. He would think her mad. He 
might resent what it would be possible for him 
to consider as the deception practised by her on 
him and his family. She had never been quite 
able to realize that fortune of hers. She could 
not believe it was entirely at her disposal — certainly 
not till she had learnt what the Canadian Pratts 
would consent to take as their due from the 
bequest. She could only falter that she trusted 
all would turn out well in the end. Mrs. Barr 
had told her, and it must be a comfort to him, 
that, according to current gossip, Mrs. Gardiner 
had a marriage settlement, by which she was 
provided for and portions were secured for her 
daughters. 

Buck smiled a somewhat wintry smile. * Country 
gossip was not aware, and so could not drculate 
the fact, that by a mischance the settlement was 
drawn out but never signed. It was worth no 
more than so much waste-paper. 1 cannot be 
altogether sorry for it. My mother brought my 
father no fortune, and, since she has two sons to 
work for her and the girls, I am rather doubtful 
of the justice of their being pensioners on my 
father's creditors/ 
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CHAPTER XV 

A NAME WITH AN ASSOCIATION 

One of Mrs. Gardiner*s sons — the younger of the 
two, who seemed to look upon himself as an 
irresponsible member of society — ^was, like Mrs. 
Cottrell's brother-in-law, not without certain dilet- 
tante accomplishments which have their value in 
this generation. Beau Mras not a hero in popular 
sports. His attainments were more those of a 
carpet-knight. Among similar achievements, he 
could take clever likenesses in pastels, and paint 
reasonably well for an amateur. He had some- 
thing like a talent for mural decoration, and could 
cover any number of panels with work of the kind 
both spirited and graceful, though deficient in the 
technique. He had a fancy for antiquarian re- 
search and the quaint mystery of heraldry. He 
had puzzled out from old county histories and 
family records genealogical trees for himself and 
his neighbours, and illumined them on parchment 
with considerable skill. He had choice rubbings 
from all the monumental brasses far and near. 
Janet had opportunities of inspecting these 
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performances and bestowing on them some intelli- 
gently ignorant admiration. They were generally 
exhibited in the library, and Janet not infrequently 
visited the library as well as the dining-room to 
dust them and set them in order the first thing of 
a morning. 

The staff of servants at the Greens was ridicu- 
lously small for the place, even with Mrs. Barr 
beginning to hobble about on crutches, and that 
superior person, her niece. She was willing to lend 
her aunt every assistance, but she did not approve 
of Janet, because, in the first instance, she made 
no mention of credentials, and, in the second, she 
had not proper pride and esprit de corps in standing 
up for her rights, in refusing to occupy the garret 
bedroom assigned to her, and in stipulating for so 
much free time — an evening out every week — 
every alternate Sunday, and a half-day's holiday 
once a month, with a fortnight to visit her relations 
at midsummer. 

The spacious public rooms at the Greens, with 
their solid but somewhat scanty furniture, were no 
great trouble to dust and arrange. Janet regarded 
it rather as a pleasure, just as she had taken keen 
satisfaction in delivering Mrs. Cottrell's pretty, 
crowded, modern drawing-room from the abandon- 
ment which threatened to be its ruin. The 
furniture and style of the Greens' public rooms 
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were of a much more enduring description, and 
could stand being left for longer intervals to them- 
selves. But Janet, vrith her catholicity of taste, 
prized in turn their ftee space, their dignified 
substantiality, and the widespread, boldly-designed 
patterns of their carpets, whose original florid 
hues had &ded into the dim, soft, exquisite tints 
of the finest tapestry. 

In the library Janet could not fail to see Beau's 
productions hanging up on the walls, and spread 
out in company with paints, palette, and brushes 
in the room of the newpapers, magazines, and 
books which were no longer scattered about the 
table. The library had become Beau's workshop, 
just as the business-room was Buck's den. 

On the occasion of his having risen wonderfiilly 
early, Beau surprised Janet — her broom in one 
hand, her duster in the other — standing gazing at 
the family tree. Being at once aflFable and vain. 
Beau hurried forward to act as his own cicerone 
and interpreter. 

* Are you looking at my daubs. Miss Pratt ? 
Let me explain them, and the various coats of arms 
I have made room for. The cranes and the posies 
you must be acqwdnted with on the plate, on the 
boards of the books here ' — glancing at the book- 
shelves — * on the letter paper : for it is our device, 
and in part a play on our name, like our motto : 
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** Dig deep and prune dose." The other arms are 
those of my mother's family. She was the 
daughter of General Belsize, who, though he was 
as poor as a church mouse, claimed the right to 
brandish on vellum a mailed fist, the sign which 
the Belsizes have used since the days of the 
Conqueror. Farther up my paternal grandfather 
takes his stand.' 

* He is coupled with a lady to whom you have 
given no coat of arms in illustration of her race's 
rank and standing/ remarked Janet 

^ No/ he answered, with a shade of reluctance, 
* there is a hole in the ballad there ;' and he pro- 
ceeded to laugh off the blank. • To tell the truth, 
our grand-dad must have married a bit beneath him. 
His wife was Anna Maria Hall, daughter of one 
Peregrine Hall, a retired brewer who leased the 
Rookery. It is a tolerably picturesque ruin now 
— have you seen it? — three miles away in the 
Martindale direction. Hall had not even the 
discretion to make a fortune, like the brewer- 
millionaires of the present day. I don't know 
that he had a coat of arms, and if he had, it might 
not be usable. I could not paint a vat or a barrel 
supported by a couple of stone bottles or beer-jugs 
— now, could I ?' 

She was not attending to him. Her mind was 
fixed on a name and the associations which seemed 
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to hover round it. * Per^rine Hall/ Of course 
she had heard the name before, and it had been 
somehow connected with events in her personal 
history. Hall was a common enough surname, 
but Peregrine was not a Christian name which 
was often met with. Yet together the names 
had an oddly ^miliar sound. * Peregrine Hall !' 
Ah ! she remembered now perfectly what she had 
been straining her memory to recall. Her great- 
grand-aunt, Hilary Wardrobe, who was supposed 
to have died without descendants, or whose 
descendants were lost sight of, had married a 
Peregrine Hall. Could it be the same man as 
Buck Gardiner's great-grandfather on the father's 
side ? Was it possible Janet was among kindred, 
however remote? Had it been reserved for her 
to find the clue to Hilary Wardrobe's children's 
children in the fourth generation? The discovery 
would deprive her of half her inheritance, it was 
true, but, oh ! what of that ? — there was enough 
and to spare for all. To lighten the burden 
which was weighing down Buck Gardiner's broad 
shoulders, to open a path by which hope and 
energy might enter into his life once more, would 
be more than worth any sacrifice demanded of 
herself. 

She tried to be cautious, to avoid awakening 
suspicion on her own account, but, in spite of 
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herself, it was with breathless eagerness that she 
inquired : 

*This Per^rine Hall — whom did he marry? 
Do you know what was the maiden name of your 
great-grandmother ?' 

Beau stared in surprise at her unaccountable 
interest, at her fast speech, at the trembling of 
the vigorous young hand which grasped the 
broom, before he answered in a deprecatory 
fashion : 

^ I do not know. I confess I did not prosecute 
my inquiries farther in that line. It was not so 
much that I was in haste to get back to the more 
distinguished Gardiners, for we have been falling 
down latterly — the one who was Sheriff of the 
county in William and Mary's reign, the other 
who fell on the right side at Marston Moor — but 
that I had my doubts of the old brewer fellow. 
He might have married a yeoman's daughter or a 
servant-girl, don't you know, Miss Pratt.' Then 
a sudden consciousness of the rank of the person 
to whom he was speaking covered him with con- 
fusion, and caused him to blush to the ears, for he 
was far too good-natured and pleasant-spoken to 
wilfully and wantonly wound an unoffending 
listener. It was mth all the greater alacrity, on 
account of his blunder, that Beau proceeded to 
suggest : * If you care to ascertain, I have no doubt 
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I could find her name in the register of this parish 
or of one of the adjoining parishes/ 

In the terror of giving herself away, which Janet 
presently realized, she was guilty of hastily declaring 
that she supposed the information was of little con- 
sequence, while she took a mental note that before 
she returned to Stanford she herself would examine 
all the registers within her reach. 

When she had time to think over the matter, 
the usual reaction followed It seemed much more 
uncertain to Janet that the two Per^rine Halls 
must be one and the same person. Granted that 
the Christian name was unusual, it was to be 
found, and that the more frequently the farther 
back in point of time the investigators sought to 
trace it. The combination of Christian name and 
surname might be a mere coincidence without any 
particular meaning. Such coincidences did occur 
within most people's experience, though the occur- 
rence was not often. There might be two Peregrine 
Halls, cousins or otherwise related, as had been 
originally suggested with regard to two Janet 
Wardrobes. Janet must be wary in coming to 
her conclusions and in acting upon them if she did 
not desire to reveal her own identity as Janet Pratt, 
the uncontrolled possessor of a private fortune. 

Another incident in which Janet figured along 
with Beau in the library at the Greens was, in her 
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eyes, of a provoking, affronting, yet purely comical 
character. It was Janet who had been up earlier 
on this occasion, and had found less to do than 
usual in the rooms she saw to. The break^ist was 
also cooked and ready to be put on the breakfast- 
table. She felt she had earned a brief interlude of 
rest and refreshment. She had looked longingly 
the previous morning at a pile of new books ready I 

to be returned to the book--club of which the j 

Gardiners were members. She had caught a spare . 

half-hour in its flight, and she did not think that * 

there could be any harm in picking up a book and I 

crouching down with it on the rug by the fire i 

which she had lit for Beau's comfort, as the mom- I 

ings were beginning to be chill. She had given so I 

freely of her strength and her knowledge to aid the 
Gardiners in a strait that she could not view it as a 
trespass that she should snatch a mouthful of the 
literature they commanded, while she believed she 
was secure from interruption in the enjoyment of it. 
But, as ill-luck would have it, Beau Gardiner, 
who did not include late rising among other acts 
of self-indulgence, had been also astir betimes that 
morning ; and when he suddenly remembered an 
effect of early sunshine which he could get with- 
out too much exertion or exposure from the east 
window of the library, he hastened to repair there 
in order to transfer it to his cardboard block. 
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On opening the door, which he did without 
n<^8e, Beau started to find what, at the first glance, 
he thought was a little girl seated with a book on 
the rug before the fire. The next instant a flushed 
face looked round at him, and Janet's small figure 
started up to its full height, while she cried out 
ingenuously : 

* There, I am doing what is wrong, ot I should not 
be so taken aback ; but I have not read above three 
nice pages, and I had heard of the book and wanted 
to see it. I did not dream that anybody would come 
in at this hour, before breakfiist ; or, if you or your 
brother — the only ones likely — did come in, that 
you would mind much.' And, in spite of his pro- 
testations that he did not care a straw, that she was 
welcome, for him, to read any or all the books, she 
was gone with the implements of her craft — her 
broom, her duster, and her feather brush. 

He was tickled, and felt some curiosity to see 
what the young cook - housekeeper, who had 
come without any pretension to be a lady help, 
and yet was so different from the ordinary article, 
had wished to read. The book was a sort of 
novel — to Beau's astonishment, only a sort of 
noveL If it had been a story by Miss Braddon 
or Rhoda Broughton, or even by Guy Boothby, 
he would not have been surprised ; but this was 
what he would have called a philosophical, psycho- 
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logical tale, crammed with out-of-the-way know- 
ledge — the kind of book which only your clever 
people, your students and thinkers, cared for. 
Why, hardly anybody in the house had tackled 
these *£tchingham Letters.' He had looked 
into the book himself and found it beyond his 
depth. He had warned off Gerty from even 
venturing to sniff at it His mother had glanced 
at the outside and gone no farther, convinced it was 
not romantic or dramatic enough for her. Only 
Buck and Conny had read the book, and declared it 
was wise and witty and tender. But the wisdom, 
wit and tenderness were beyond the mass of Philis- 
tines, the conunonplace, superficially cultured men 
and women of all ranks. 

Beau was rash enough to tell his tale at the 
breakfast-table, and only discovered his mistake 
by the storm he awoke. 

'What impertinence!' cried Conny and Gerty 
in one breath. 

^ I hope you made her ashamed of herself,' said 
Gerty. 

* I hope you told her what you thought' Conny 
preferred to cross-examine him. 

*I — I did not get time to think,' stammered 
Beau rather sheepishly. 'I was fairly flabber- 
gasted by her choice of a book.' 

^ I dare say she did not understand a word of 
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it/ said Conny scornfiilly. *It was part of her 
intolerable presumption to select such a book, as 
if she could appreciate it/ 

* I fail to see how she could make the selection — 
all the more so if you take it as a proof of what 
you call her presumption — ^without some previous 
knowledge of the style of book she was choosing/ 
ssdd Buck stiffly. 

* Catch a woman's not being able to make a 
hit when she wishes to appear to know a great 
deal more than she does know,' commenced Gerty, 

* And catch a man who will not be taken in by 
it, even when she is only a working housekeeper/ 
amended Conny. 

* Poor thing !' — Mrs. Gardiner ndsed her silvery 
voice — * if she is really fond of reading, how hard 
it must be for her to have the merest scraps of 
time in which to read! No doubt it makes it 
matter less to her since there are all those penny 
editions of the standard poets and our foremost 
novelists which I have rejoiced to hear of. With 
her wages, she might have collected quite a good 
library and taken it about with her to her different 
places, but where would be the use if she has 
only now and then an odd moment or two to 
read ? How could she be expected to remember 
and digest what she read ?' 

'I have always understood that the worst- 

16 
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drudged slavey, whatever else she may neglect^ 
can find time for her penny novelette. True, she 
generally hides it under the bed-clothes, and reads 
it by the sud of a guttering candle at the risk of 
setting the house on fire/ remarked Conny with a 
disdainful sneer. 

* I am not aware that Miss Pratt neglects any 
duty,' said Buck with cold severity as he rose from 
the table. * We might all bear witness to the fact 
if we were endowed with common candour, or, for 
that matter, conunon gratitude. And, as the reward 
she deserves, she is welcome, so far as I am con- 
cerned, to borrow any book from the library 
shelves or any club book. I can trust to her 
returning them punctually and replacing them in 
their proper rows.* 

As Buck was the Squire and virtually master of 
the house and all it contained, it was difficult to 
contest his decision directly. But there could be 
any number of indirect protests. 

*Oh, Buck/ urged Gerty, * don't be so silly 
and stupid ! Leave her to her novelettes and her 
penny editions of the poets, or we shall have all 
the books in the house spoilt, with greasy thumb- 
marks everywhere, and smudges of blacking for 
a variety, like the books in the Free Library. 
When civilized people are forced to read them, I am 
told they have to approach them with gloved hands 
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and a knitting-needle for turning over the pages. 
But even so armed they have no defence against 
the odour ; even drenching the books with eau de 
Cologne won't get rid of it. Only fancy how 
horrid!' 

^ I am not afraid/ sdd Buck stolidly. 

* I suppose there are modes of keeping yourself 
clean in whatever work you have been engaged,' 
argued the offending Beau. * Anyhow, a cook 
need never be in want of hot water, one would 
think. I cannot tell you how she manages it, but 
I assure you her hands are a good deal cleaner 
than mine ;' and he held up a hand with a great 
gamboge stain discolouring the thumb and part of 
the palm. 

It was in the afternoon succeeding the morning 
in which Janet had been surprised reading the 
famous letters that she had reason to suppose 
Conny and Gerty had purposely — ^in order that 
their conversation might reach her ears — paused 
on the gravel under the open window of the 
pantry, where she was covering pots full of black- 
berry jam. The sisters had little in common, and 
rarely joined forces, but to-day the pair were in 
league. 

M need not accuse myself of eavesdropping,' 
Janet thought with a shrug of her shoulders, ' for 
the two looked up to see if I was here as they 
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came along, and now they are the next thing to 
shouting, that I may not lose a word I shall 
gratify them by keeping my ground — not because 
I want to hear their ill-natured remarks, but for 
the very good reason that the jam should not remain 
longer uncovered' 

* I believe the creature may be the daughter of 
some poor pedantic fanatic of a Methodist preacher. 
I can see him at this moment with his shabby 
black coat, white at the seams and greenish at the 
neck, and his limp white tie dangling halfway 
down his vest,* came in Gerty's high-pitched tones. 
*He may have made her forward and discontented 
by giving her lessons of an evening, and so taking 
her out of her place ; while her mother, who may 
have been a cook-housekeeper in her turn, or 
nothing better than a sharp kitchenmaid, before 
she married him, nailed her daughter down to 
cooking in the mornings.' 

* I should question if there was much to cook,' 
followed in Conny's deeper voice, with its inflec- 
tions of bitter irony. * But perhaps they kept a 
well-to-do lodger belonging to their class. Or 
Pratt pire may have been master of a Do-the- 
Boys Hall, and she may have served him as an 
usher, and served the mother as a maid of all 
work. She is the sort of girl who, in her extra- 
ordinary conceit, would undertake anything — 
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anything, from ruling a kingdom to running a 
restaurant.' 

Janet was giggling softly. 

* Am I so conceited as to strike strangers in that 
way ? I suppose I am conceited — a little. Aunt 
Pratt used to warn me s^ainst overconfidence, and 
I did take it upon me to make a disastrous sug- 
gestion about his corn to the poor Squire. I suspect 
I must be a puflfed-up, bloated young person.' 

* Whatever she may have been in the past/Gerty's 
voice screamed again, * it is plain enough what she 
is in the present.' 

* An adventuress/ chimed in Conny, with a world 
of disparagement and disgust in the expres^on she 
put into the title. 

* Come with the intention of entrapping one of 
our boys,' alleged Gerty. * Men arc so weak when 
they have to do with women. I have often heard 
you say so, Conny.' 

* I am not the first who has held that opinion,' 
said Conny with an assumption of modesty ; ^and 
if Pratt succeeds in her enterprise, I can do no less 
than wish her joy of the prize she will have secured 
for her pains in either of our brothers.' 

* You are too hard on Beau, Conny,* protested 
Gerty, taking up the cudgels for her giddy comrade 
in her natural voice. * You ought not to speak of 
Buck and Beau in the same breath. It is true 
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that Buck seems to have grown sordid and low- 
lived — shutting himself out from his class and 
their ways, acting as his own bailiff, consortii^ 
with servants and such-like — but Beau ! why, he's 
a universal favourite. You have no idea how much 
he is sought after as a partner at the Heneages' and 
the Brookses'.' 

* As a partner for a dance or a game,' echoed 
G)nny ; * but as a partner for life, oh dear no !' 

Janet had heard more than she had baigained 
for. She gave her accusers their revenge ; she 
drew back out of sight to hide her crimsoned 
face, arid the tears of pain and anger starting to 
her eyes. 

* How can they be so mean, so cruel ? I have 
a great mind to leave this very day ; nobody could 
prevent me, for it would be all a farce about forfeit- 
ing my wages. I should be only too pleased to send 
them a cheque for all the money 1 have earned as 
cook-housekeeper at the Greens. But that would 
be to hurt bimy I doubt I doubt he will be badly 
hurt and furious when the truth comes to light, 
if it ever does — and it would be to punish myself, 
to make me give myself away before I had fixed what 
to do. It is only for a very little longer. The doctor 
says Mrs. Barr will be able to resume her duties in the 
course of another week. But ought I not to go at 
once, and not stay another night under the same roof 
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with those who, in return for my kindness and my 
help, have insulted and slandered me ? Yet am I to 
undo any good I may have done, any assistance I 
may have rendered, because two girls are shamefully 
spiteful? Would not that be to give them the 
victory which they are far from meriting ? Their 
boys indeed ! It is little they care for the welfare 
of their brothers, who are worth scores, hundreds 
of their sisters, unless in so far as, according to 
the girls' calculation, it concerns their own welfare. 
Well, that need not grieve me. They will have 
to face the reckoning they are scoring up, some 
day. I may be glad that I see and hear so little 
of them. In ten days at the latest I shall be back 
in peace with Miss Hayes at Stanford, having only 
Mr. William Smith to worry me.' 

But, somehow, the prospect did not elate Janet as 
it ought to have elated her — not even though she 
carried it forward to the daring voyage across the 
Atlantic, the journey over the land of the Lady of 
the Snows, and caused it to culminate in Mr. and 
Mrs. Pratt's friendly, sensible faces looking down 
upon her, and all the Pratt children hugging the 
very breath out of her body. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE LEVELLER 

* I TELL you, Gcrty, you are not to go near the 
Heneages till the doctor declares the house is free 
from infection. You'll take influenza, and, what 
is more, you'll bring it to us — we'll be all down 
with the epidemic. Dr. Heron says the present 
outbreak is of a bad type. Young Brooks has 
caught it, and poor Edith Hastings is lying at 
death's door. She ishould have been able to fight 
it ofF, for she was a strong, healthy girl ; but it 
seems her heart is aflected, and she is sinking. 
Some of us are not nearly so able to withstand a 
bad illness of the kind as one would have thought 
she would have been.* 

The speaker was Conny, and her tone was cross 
to the last degree ; but a genuine note of anxiety 
and alarm ran through it, and, looking at her 
sallow, pinched face and shrunk, distorted figure, 
the listener felt that there was reason in Conny 
Gardiner's dread of coming in contact with the 
prevailing influenza. Her next words appeared to 
indicate that her fears were not for herself alone. 
[^48] 
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'I warn you, Gerty, that mother, thotigh she 
enjoys good health as a rule, has a weak heart 
which will not endure any strsun, and will com- 
plicate every other illness that may attack her. 
When I was quite a child I heard Dr. Heron's 
father put my father on his guard with regard to 
mother's heart trouble, just as I am trying to im- 
press you. Besides, everybody knows that influenza 
is more dangerous for the old than for the young ; 
they have not the same power of ralljring/ 

Conny often enough snapped at her dreamy 
mother, who received the snaps in placid un- 
consciousness that it was Conny showing her teeth 
in a manner peculiarly unbecoming from a daughter 
to her mother. Even if the mother had been wide 
awake and sharply sensitive to the unbecomingness, 
a great deal would have been tolerated in poor 
Conny, the sick, blemished member of a healthy, 
handsome hmUy. As for Conny herself, her snarl 
was probably worse than her bite. 

* Oh, what a croaker !' cried Gerty, tossing her 
head. * It is good to be well,' she added, with the 
unabashed hesutlessness of the young and thought- 
less, ^ and not to indulge in all manner of dismal 
&icies and forebodings. If mother's heart is weak, 
I can only say she shows very little trace of it; she 
becomes her compldnt. How long is it. Con, since 
you were quite a little girl of eight or ten years, 
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and heari Dr« Heron's father trying solemnly to 
6v:)itefi frther^ as your owh of doctors always do ? 
And in all that intenral mother has never had a 
single illness to be complicated by a shaky heart. 
A pcettv good record, that ! How can you call 
another old ?* Gerty began again ; * she is the 
Tvnmgest of any of us. Look at her pretty pink \ 

ccJour. Don't rou wish you had a complexion { 

Kke hers ? Listen to her when she is interested, 
and is letailing the plot of one of her stories or j 

quoting the rerses she has admired most in one of I 

her poets. None of us is interested as she is ; 1 

none of us can quote as ^e doesL It is a wonder i 

when some of us can quote at all. We are all 
^tting gtping and wanting to get off to bed, if it 
is in the evening/ ' 

* Believe me or not, I have told you what is true 
and what you ought to lay to heart, giddy goose 
that you are,* rdterated Conny. 

* It nught be the plague and not the influenza. 
As if half the country has not had influenza one 
year or another, and are emphatically all alive 
and kicking, as Beau says, at tins moment. Mary 
Heneage was out in the pony-carriage yesterday, 
so that I should think the wind has blown away the 
infection fix>m her. And po^tively I must see her 

about ordering — ^not our cofllins, but the changes j 

of costume we agreed to wear at the Blennerhassets' | 
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garden-party, the last of the season. Mary is a 
brunette, as you are aware, and I am a blonde, if 
you ever troubled to notice it ; so she is to have 
fresh rose trimmings, and I am to have blue, to our 
white silk frocks. Besides, I promised to bring 
her one of the club books — that by the author of 
" Bootless Baby," or Rita's newest will just do.' 

Gerty went and saw, and did not conquer, but 
was conquered. She found, considerably to her 
dismay, that the heroine of the drive in the pony- 
carriage was decidedly the worse for her exploit, 
and had returned to bed suffering from a relapse. 
She learnt that Lucy Heneage had been attacked, 
and heard to her horror that Edith Hastings, 
whose extremity she had declined to credit, was 
dead. 

Returning to the Greens a sadder and some- 
what wiser woman, and striving hard to forget the 
shock she had sustained, the appointed days passed, 
and Gerty was seized with a rending headache and 
an indescribable trembling and weakness in every 
limb. She was not one to suffer in silence, and 
with her loud proclamation of her pains was joined 
extremest panic. Janet, who heard, as the whole 
house heard, what had happened, was reminded that 
it is the jesters at scars who shriek and swoon when 
wounds are probed, and the mockers who dare and 
defy the approach of fever and cholera that collapse 
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at their first touch, and clamour in their despair for 
succour and consolation. 

^ It is as well that she can hardly stir, for she must 
be confined to her room at once till the doctor comes,' 
said Conny, rising to the occasion and acting with 
promptitude. ' If the first case is isolated without 
loss of time, no second case may make its appear- 
ance.' Then she added with perfect composure : 
* I told her that if she brought influenza to the 
house I should not come near her ; but necessity has 
no law, so I suppose I must break my word 
Mrs. Barr — what a mercy that she has begun to 
limp about without her crutches ! — and I had better 
be told off to wait upon the patient I expect we 
shall have enough to do. Gerty could never have 
the slightest spell of toothache without rushing 
over the house whimpering like a baby, and calling 
for cures. Yes, Mrs. Barr and I are the two who 
can be most easily spared. I only hope the rest 
of you will be upon your honour, and have the 
sense to keep away from us. If either of us fall 
ill, there will be time for the doctor to provide a 
substitute.' 

For the first time in their acquuntance Janet 
looked at the bent, twisted figure and sickly but 
resolute fact with sympathy and admiration. 

* If Miss Gerty will allow me,' she made an 
eager petition, * and if Mrs. Barr can take the 
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cooking — as I think with the assistance of Lydia, 
her niece, she can do now — I should be so pleased 
to help in the sick-room. I know something of 

nursing ; my aunt and I nursed ' 

She was stopped short by Conny's grimly severe 
refusal : 

* No, Pratt ; you will mind your own business.' 
Janet had not thought that Mrs. Gardiner would 

abst^n from visiting her daughters ; but having 
been assured by the doctor that Gerty was going 
on as well as could be expected, and told by her 
son Buck, who had listened without making any 
observation to Conny*s communication to her 
sister, that much company was the worst tlung for 
an influenza patient, and that Gerty'sroom — though, 
like Conny's, it was one of the best bedrooms in 
the house — was not sufliciently spacious to admit 
of an indefinite number of nurses, Mrs. Gardiner 
submitted with her customary serenity. Nobody 
had told her of the bad type of influenza or of its 
prevalence. There had been no mention of poor 
young Edith Hastings as having fallen so speedily 
a victim to the epidemic. Mrs. Gardiner could 
give herself up to her books, her music, and her 
embroidery without a disturbing arrihe pensie^ 
and say placidly: 

* I dare say you are right, my dear boy. Gerty 
makes a fuss over herself, but she does not care 
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much for other people fussing over her, if it does 
not suit her inclinations. I have no doubt she 
will soon be well again ; she has been a healthy 
child from the time she was a baby, when she was 
so lively it was difficult to keep her stiH I 
remember her nurse telling me the trouble she had 
when Gerty was vaccinated/ 

* I wonder if Til ever consent to be set aside 
in that way/ Janet pondered. * I imagine I am not 
meek enough — have too much faith in myself, and 
too little dependence on my neighbours.' 

Conny's arrangements worked splendidly for a 
space. The doctor approved. Gerty's case, though 
severe, like all the cases in that neighbourhood in 
that particular year, was never complicated, never 
developed dangerous symptoms. No one else 
was ill. Conny and Mrs. Barr gave promise of 
escaping, and everything went well till one day, 
when there was a temporary increase of fever with 
a return of the splitting headache, Gerty asserted 
herself. She declared she was tired of her nurses 
and their lameness. Why should she be condemned 
to lame nurses ? Conny and Mrs. Barr limped 
round her bed till she felt as if she must get up 
and limp with them. She could stand it no longer. 
Besides, they did her no good ; they could not 
ease the maddening throbbing of her temples. 
She must have Pratt, she would have Pratt ; she 
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had seen Pratt shake up and arrange pillows for 
Mrs. Barr when her leg was bad, which looked as 
if they might be comfortable — as if a poor, agonized 
girl might rest among them, and not go out of her 
wits with pidn. Where was Pratt ? Bring Pratt 
to Gcrty's presence for her instantaneous relief, 
without a second's delay. 

' Indeed, and I think you must give in to her, 
Miss Gardiner,' represented Mrs. Barr in an 
anxious aside. ^ I could not answer for the 
consequences if Miss Gerty kep' on worreting so. 
And if she dn't pacified there's no saying whom 
she'll ax for next — the missus, as is no fitter to 
manage her than a baby, if you'll excuse me for 
saying that much of so pleasant-spoken a lady ; 
or the Squire hisself, as has enough cares on his 
shoulders without being called upon to do woman's 
work in nursing a sick young lady.' 

^ My mother is not to enter this room,' said 
Conny dogmatically. * The Squire is a strong 
young man, and can take care of himself; but I 
should think Miss Gerty is more likely to want 
her crony, Mr. Beau. I have been expecting her 
to propose to summon him ever since the com- 
mencement of her illness. Well, he is a strong 
young man, too, and if she were to insist he 
would have to take his chance.' 

* Her be like a child crying for the moon ; her 
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be^n^t ^together accountable, and what her friends 
ha:» to do is to keep her from crying her breath 
a\ra)\ Eh t but I wouldn't put my trust in young 
tt^cn and their strength any more than in princes** 
naid Mrs« Barr wistfully, and as if royalty was at 
K^nd to he appealed to. * It ^n*t the strongest or 
the mmgcst man among them as is least likdy to 
ho iitnKk vlown *; and her mind wandered off to 
< V Su^ImiihI of her youth, who had been cutoff by 
^ \ S^U atni A fierce inflammation in his early prime^ 
^^>v\ji h<T t\^ return to servitude and become 
wsNJk >hHi>vkcc|^er at the Greens. 

\\Vi<\V xxt'akened vwce, hoarse with impor- 
v> ^ v\ , NnnKv* in upon die discussion : * Have you 
^> ^ Km Wi^tt? What are you whispering and 
^>Xss ^ tV^v tv^r?' and the passionate protest 
u^. SN^ >Nj^' u\u\ K\<^j^Hcal crying. 

^ Us HV ^\\ f\vr Miss Pratt,* urged Mrs. Barr ; 
'xNy v\ A vtsNir^ k\nd wul, if there is something 
VA xVHsVv^ivsl^^iW^ *KMit her. She will come the 
lusviivv w JiSv^"^ hivUcu^ without maldng any bones 
^NHi\ vi^\< ^ Y(4|i engaged for, or the risk of 
vuwsunmv, s>c Mm Cierty's not letting her eyes 
5>^^^ vv^\M> Kw, anvl having the worst word on 
hvv Vnv*\^sv^ k\ cA$t at her, as young misses will 
Kax^ \Nv\v \\k^ and dislikes and be as haughty 
A* V)vwv*\5^ \<hv^ but they? And who of the 
^,sv*xWsvui«Y viaw say them nay?' 
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*I should think not/ put in Conny absent- 
mindedly. 

*Miss Pratt will forget all that, and never 
waste a thought upon it ' — Mrs. Barr continued 
her drifting talk. ' Not that good women don't 
difler. There is my niece Lydiar, as is a pattern 
of a servant, and came down here express to help 
me when she knew my 1^ was going to be a bad 
business — ^for why, she is my nearest of kin, and 
all my savings goes to her. But she is a one to 
stand upon her rights and refuse to be looked 
down upon. Besides, her holds that, as she is an 
orphant and depends on her work for her living, 
her should not be haxed to go where catching 
illness is, seeing she has never taken up the 
trade of nursing. But Miss Pratt is another 
sort.' 

*Then have Miss Pratt,* yielded Conny with 
weary imperiousness. 

Janet came readily, as Mrs. Barr had predicted, 
though she was shy and afIronted,not for herself, but 
for these Gardiner girls. Her imagination put her 
in their place, and she smarted with the humiliation 
she felt they must experience in looking her in the 
face and claiming a special service from her. She 
might have saved herself the trouble. Conny did 
not lower her flag by the tenth of an inch, and 
it was with almost ostentatious indifference and 

17 
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arrogance that she devolved the care of her sister 
on Janet. 

* Pratt, you will look after Miss Gerty; she is good 
enough to wish for you to do it. I understand you 
are capable of taking the doctor's orders and carry- 
ing them out. Ring if you need help, but I don't 
imagine you will. Put all the dishes you use 
and the soiled linen outside the door, as has been 
done hitherto. Make a note of what you require, 
and the things will be sent up put on a dumb waiter. 
Mrs. Barr will take the cooking and housekeeping 
oflF your hands, and resume her work as formerly/ 
The speaker paused for an instant, as if she had 
told Janet all she had anything to do with, or any 
claim to hear. But she thought better of it the 
next moment, and wound up, with a grufFness 
which had a shade of resemblance to Buck's 
grufFness, only it was far more grudging : * And 
I will rest, as I have had some reason to ;' and a 
feint smile crept over her haggard face. 

*I am sure you've had/ agreed Janet with 
conviction, which was not withheld by a pas^ng 
wonder whether Conny would not regard it as a 
piece of unjustifiable impertinence in Janet to 
sympathize with her. Janet hastened to add, 
' It is good in Miss Gerty to wish for me.' She 
was perfectly sincere, for she was speaking in the 
sense that it was good of Gerty to give her credit 
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for magnanimity, and to recognise how much she 
desired to be of use. 

ThuSy Conny's excellent plan of isolating the 
individual who had recklessly courted an invasion 
of influenza was frustrated by that very individual's 
impatience and caprice, and her lack of all percep- 
tion that some atonement was due from her. 

And if Conny had chosen to appear unabashed 
in the awkward circumstances, Gerty surpassed 
her in audacious bravado— nay, it was not a 
matter of appearance with Gerty ; she really could 
not see that any shame ought to be aroused in her for 
her conduct to a young woman in Janet's position, 
whom she had now summoned to perform services 
which there was no obligation on Janet to fulfil. 
Was she not a paid servant in Gerty's brother's 
house, whom Gerty could therefore treat as she 
thought fit, since the creature was so far at the 
mercy of any one of her mistresses ? It was the 
innocent and not the guilty bdng who was over- 
whelmed with shame. 

* Pratt, you are wanted,* cried Gerty with equal 
tyranny and carelessness. * Shake up my pillows 
for me as they should be shaken. Keep the light 
from my eyes. Sit down there behind the curtain 
where I shall not see you. I cannot have you 
staring at me ; I may fall asleep. Then on your 
peril do not sdr, lest you waken me ; the doctor 

17 — 2 
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says I cannot have too much sleep/ The next 
moment it was, * Fling back the curtain ; I must 
have more air — don't you hear? I am choking. 
Fan me, fan me ; my skin is burning hot' 

Janet was kept incessantly complying with the 
multitude of orders, unable to sit still for a couple 
of minutes, sent from end to end of the room, 
bidden mount on a chair to reach the highest 
drawer of a wardrobe, told to creep on her knees 
in order to extract a box stored under a chest of 
drawers, until even Janet was giddy as well as hot. 

•This must be stopped,* thought Janet. *Shc 
cannot go on like this, neither can I, if it is to last 
day and night for days, perhaps weeks.' 

Then Gcrty, racking her br^n after fresh wants, 
afibrded an opportunity for a refusal. 

* I feel fiunt/ she announced. * I ought to have 
nourishment I could take an egg — not beaten up 
with milk ; I am sick of that I fancy a scrambled 
egg on toast Yes» nice buttered toast Get it, or 
nuke it for me, Pratt' 

• You cannot have it,' Miss Gerty. * Yesterday 
\\>u {persuaded Mrs. Barr to give you some lobster, 
of all things, and you were hiut and thrown back 
hy it« The doctor was angry, and said you were 
t\^ have nothing save your milk and your bovril 
t\\\ yx^MT stomach had righted itself. Mrs. Barr 
h\K( n^e all about it before she left the room, and 
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she also said you had taken your bovril not half an 
hour ago. If you are craving desperately for a 
change, I will, on my own responsibility, let you 
have a little tea and dry toast when it is time for 
afternoon tea.* 

^ Do you mean, you insolent woman, that you are 
to take it upon you to contradict me, and not to 
give me what I wish ? I shall get up this moment 
and put on my dressing-gown and go— go to my 
friends and tell them of your abominable rudeness 
and impertinence, and my brother will dismiss you 
this very night V cried Gerty, sitting up in bed in 
a high state of excitement, red spots on her cheeks 
and her eyes sparkling with rage. 

* This is bad for her,' Janet told herself; * but it 
had to come to this. Possibly Conny kept the 
upper hand of her when she was in the room. 
Certainly Gerty got the better of Mrs. Barr, to 
her own loss.' 

* I may catch my death of cold,' Gerty stormed 
on, 'and you will have killed me; but I don't care.' 

* You do care,' said Janet, speaking firmly but 
quietly — she had not managed a troop of children 
and learnt nothing firom the task ; ' and you will 
do nothing of the kind you propose. It would be 
dangerous, and I am here to keep you out of 
danger and get you well again as soon as possible. 
In the meantime, it is I who am well and strong. 
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and you who are ill and weak. See, Miss Gerty, 
I will snatch away your dressing-gown * — suiting 
the action to the word. ^ And I am dose to the 
door. I will lock it and put the key in my pocket. 
If you scream it will startle the whole house ; it 
will furnish the provocation which will make it 
easier and more advisable for me to ring and send 
for Miss Conny, and tell her that I can have nothing 
more to do with you.' 

* Are you keeping me a prisoner?* asked Gerty, 
in sullen, somewhat cowed perplexity. 

* Of course I am. Every sick person is a prisoner 
to the doctor and the nurse till his or her health 
has come back. You can complain to the doctor 
when he calls, or, if you stay still and get your hand 
steadier, you can write notes to all your friends and 
have me dismissed over and over again.' 

Gerty was quelled. She v^as not difEcult to 
quell. She was weak in her wilfulness — very 
much the butterfly Janet had first seen in Martin- 
dale Church. 

Not twenty-four hours later, to Janet's amaze- 
ment, she found herself constituted Gerty's father- 
confessor. It was at the mirk midnight hoiu*, 
when all worthy people who respected themselves 
and their neighbours should have been sleeping or 
pretending to sleep. But Gerty had been tossing 
restlessly, and Janet was sitting in her dres^ng- 
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gown by a dim religious night-light, speculating 
whether the repetition aloud of the multiplication 
table, or a recitation from * Locksley Hall,' which 
had been a favourite with Mr. Pratt — ^the two per- 
formances would be much the same to Gerty — ought 
soonest to lull her to slumber, when she suddenly 
rdsed herself on her pillows and broke out: 

' Oh ! am I going to die, Pratt ? I don't want 
to. I am so frightened ;' and the poor little face 
— ^Gerty's had always been a face in miniature — 
looked half its natural size, and blanched with terror 
in the shadows out of which the scared eyes peered. 
* No, no ! What has put dying into your head.^' 
remonstrated Janet, taken aback, and feeling that 
she must speak, so as not to appal Gerty, in a light, 
rallying tone, though it might be that Gerty's soul 
was sprouting — a painful process which had come 
late. Janet, in her Christian humanity, was exceed- 
ingly sorry both for the lateness and for the birth- 
pang with which this tiny bud of a soul was assert- 
ing its existence. So far as she knew, Gerty w^s 
hau^dly nearer dying than Janet was in her youth 
and strength. She could tell the shivering child 
with assurance, * The doctor thinks you are going 
on nicely; he is pleased with your progress.* And 
yet the bare idea of the Gerty of yesterday speak- 
ing with chattering teeth of dying, and quailing 
before the unsolved mystery which baffles and chilla 
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the wisest philosopher, the stanchest believer, 
cmused a aeefnng to came over Janet's flesh, as if 
shivering were infecdous, and a superstitions dread 
to lay hold on her. Was Gerty*s apfx^ension a 
premomtion of what nobody save herself anticipated 
of the jarring and piteous end which might be near ? 
^I have never been ill befcx^' moaned Gerty. 

* The better for you, and a thing to be thankful 
for)* Janet asserted stoutly. 

* And I am so long in getting well I am so 
tired« 

« Poor little Gerty !' 

The words escaped Janet unawares, but she saw, 
by the instant jerk of Gerty's hand lying limp on 
the coverlet, that she noticed and probably resented 
them. The incident introduced an absurd element 
into the scene. Janet could not help recogni^ng 
it, and feeling with a litde remors&^for Gerty was 
miserable and in dead earnest — half comforted, 
^nce it relieved the tenseness of the situation so 
far as Janet was concerned If Gerty could still 
be so small-minded as to be aroused and offended 
by the familiar use of her Christian name, surely 
— surely she could not be near the majesty of 
death. 

* I have not myself had influenza or " the flu," 
as funny people have called it,' Janet said at once^ 
mor^ ceremoniously and with more resolute cheer* 
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fulness; *but I have often heard that even the 
slightest kind is lingering and dispiriting/ 

* Oh, it is horrid/ Gerty vras able to say with 
emphans, but she relapsed presently into dolefulness. 
* I should not mind it so much if I was only sure 
of getting well again. When I asked Conny — my 
sister* — Gerty made the little correction punc- 
tiliously — ^ she bade me hold my tongue and not 
be nlly : we should all die some day, and none of 
us knew when.* 

Perhaps it was the better way in which to answer 
Gerty's childish horror of death, but Janet had too 
much ^th and too much kindliness to give the 
reply with Conny's blunt brevity. She vras forced 
to make a reverent amendment : 

* Yes, we are all in God's hands, and we must 
trust in Him.' 

But the mention of God was like the suggestion 
of the guardian angel to a yet younger child. It 
was to hang an awful, appalling sign before a 
cowering mortal 

* It is hard,' wailed Gerty incoherently. * I am 
so young — the sun shining — other people well and 
happy, as I used to be. I thought I was to be 
pitied then, we were so poor ; I know better now. 
But it is not the cofEn or the hole in the church- 
yard where I never liked to be — Beau laughed at 
me — ^it is what I heard in church one day when I 
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listened ; and Gerty clutched the bedclothes and 
stared aghast at Janet. 

* You could hear nothing but what is good in 
church/ Janet remonstrated, puzzled. * You mis- 
understood or the preacher misunderstood — they 
do sometimes," s^d Janet, shaking her head to her- 
self. * You must compose yourself, Miss Gerty ; 
you must do what I said — ^say your prayers and go 
to sleep like a good child/ Actually Janet had 
forgotten that Gerty was older than the third 
youngest Pratt. 

No ; Gerty had seen the dread vision, and could 
not shut it out from the eyes which would fain 
have turned away from it. 

* Pratt, do you believe in the Great White 
Throne and the dead — small and great — standing 
before it in their grave-clothes ?* gasped Gerty. 

'But the dead are spirits, not bodies till the 
Resurrection, when any clothes they may have 
worn in life or death will have fallen from them in 
dust,' cried Janet, shrewdly suspecting that the 
dead in their grave-clothes bulked largely in 
Gerty's terror-stricken imagination. 'And the 
Great White Throne is the emblem of God*s 
stainless purity, while He is as merciful as He is 
pure — ^think of that ! — and Jesus Christ is at His 
right hand.' 

Janet's tone\ more than her words, served to 
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appease Gerty ; and though she continued to speak, 
it was of what she would do when she got well. 
She would be good, and remember to read her 
Bible, and say her prayers, as she had promised to 
the Bishop to do at her Confirmation. She would 
make no more excuses in order to stay at home 
from church, and when she was there she would 
try to listen (she had not often listened), and she 
would no longer amuse herself with teasing Beau. 

Gerty's ideas of goodness were of the most 
primitive and what might be called eccle^astical 
kind, and did not appear to exist apart from the 
letter of Bibles, Prayer-Books and churches. But 
it was neither the time nor the place to deliver 
a lecture on Christian ethics. Janet was only too 
thankful to see her patient gradually grow calmer, 
and at last drop into a sleep sound enough and 
long enough to leave her no worse for her excite- 
ment and consequent exhaustion. 

With the common broad light of day Gerty was 
herself agsun. There were no more irresistible 
betrayals of her doubts and fears. It was * Pratt, 
do this,' ^ Pratt, do that'; *Open the window,' 
•Stir the fire'; * Give me my medicine or 
my breakfast'; ^ Help me to raise myself — can't 
you see I am not able to do it without making 
too great an eflTort.?' — no end of feult-finding, 
though there was no further threat of rebellion if 
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her orders were gunsud, till, strong as Janet was, 
her knees shook beneath her. 

Was it to be a case of ' When the Devil was sick 
the Devil a monk would be ? or was it merely that 
Gerty did not connect goodness with self-restraint 
and conaderadon for those who served her? 
Might not a seed have been sown that would germi- 
nate after many days, and help to nourish that baby 
sprout of a soul, and so keep it from perishing of 
sheer inanition? 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE STRONG SMITTEN 

Both Buck and Beau were in the habit of coming 
once a day to hear how Gerty fared, and to 
exchange a word or two with Janet through the 
closed door. 

Towards the end of these visits Janet's sharp, 
grieved eyes detected signs of illness in Buck. 
His quick, firm footfidi slackened in speed and 
scraped the shabby carpet like the foot of an old 
woman. He had caught a bad cold, and she could 
hear his cough on his way upstairs, and notice his 
shortness of breath when he began to speak. 

At first he was impatient when Janet ventured 
to remark, with the deference which was natural 
to her wherever she felt real regard, but which 
was decidedly old-fashioned, and in the present 
circumstances sounded as if she were speaking in 
character, ^I am afraid, sir, you have caught a 
cold. Won't you take care of it? Colds in 
seasons like this are sometimes the precursors ' 

He turned away from her and spoke as tartly as 
Conny or Gerty might have spoken : ^ Nonsense ! 
[269] 
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do jrou suppose a fellow like me will be knocked 
down by a cold, or that this influenza mH improve 
the usual three minutes of our conversation to 
attack him through the keyhole, while you are 
exposed day and night and yet take no harm? 
You must have a high opinion of your power of 
resisting nucrobes or malaria, or whatever the 
mischief may be/ 

Janet could laugh at his man's pride and irrita- 
bility, but aU power of risibility failed her the next 
day. He came as before ; the door was open, 
and she detected him sway as he leant heavily 
against the door-post. Through the brown of 
his complexion she saw the mingled pallor and 
flush of fever, and where Gerty's eyes had glittered, 
his were beginning to blaze. 

^ Oh, forgive me, Mr. Gardiner,' she pleaded : 
* I am sure you are not well ; you ought at least 
to keep your room dll the doctor sees you." 

' I am afraid needs must,' he said with a faint 
smile. ^ It is horribly stupid of me. I cannot 
tell what sdls me ; but — I am ashamed to say it — 
I fed as if I might, when the room turns round 
and round with me, which is a jolly queer sensa- 
tion, scandalize myself and everybody else by 
falling — a great heavy lout like me — headlong. 
Was Gerty affected in this way?' 

His voice was thick and hoarse, and he stumbled 
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and wavered in speaking as he described himself 
doing in walking ; besides, he attempted to jest, 
which was scarcely like him, and was a poor 
performance. 

*I cannot tell what Miss Gerty felt like at 
first, for I was not with her then. But do, do, 
Mr. Gardiner, go to your room, and I will speak 
to Miss Gardiner ;' and he went away along the 
corridor with those feet which did not grasp the 
ground, the breath which was sounding like the 
drawing of a saw, and the unsteady wandering in 
the glances of the dark eyes that betokened a 
brain on the verge of reeling. 

Janet did what was to be done for Gerty, in 
order to render her comfortable for the morning, 
in desperate haste, answering her ceaseless babble 
of orders and complaints at random, and then went 
in search of Conny. She found her at last dawd- 
ling over a late breakfast, with Beau, who had 
finished his breakfast some time before, and was 
now bearing her company by standing before the 
fire, his hands in his pockets, looking on. 

* Miss Gardiner,' said Janet, striving to recover 
her breath, * the Squire — your brother — is ill. I 
am afraid he is going to be very ill with influenza 
in its worst form. The safest course for him is 
to take to bed and stay there till the doctor 
comes. But Dr. Heron has been here already this 
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morning, and even if somebody were sent after him, 
he must be going his round among his patients, and 
most likely cannot get back here till late in the 
afternoon or till the evening/ 

Conny sat, with her cup of coffee suspended in 
her hand, in one of her coldest, most supercilious 
moods, staring at Janet. 

* You must be mistaken, Pratt/ she said at last 
in harsh disapproval. ^Mr. Gardiner has got a 
bad cold — by his own fault, doubtless, for he goes 
tramping about the fields and the offices in the 
wet, and will not be at the trouble to come in and 
change his clothes. But it is his own affsur, and 
he exposes himself with impunity, since he is, to 
use an indent phrase — excuse me. Beau — as 
strong as a horse. I cannot think what you 
mean ' — with a cutting look at Janet — ^ by seeking 
to alarm us in this manner without cause.' 

* Nevertheless,' said Janet unflinchingly, ^ accord- 
ing to all the symptoms — and I know something 
of symptoms — your brother is at this moment 
suffering from bad influenza, very possibly taking 
the dangerous form of — of inflammation of the 
lungs, which his previous strength will ^mply 
render more acute.' Her voice shook a little at 
the end of her Cassandra-like prophecy. 

* I can only say/ interposed Beau grimly, * that 
the poor chap did not swallow a morsel of break- 
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fest — seemed to loathe solid food, in feet — while 
he apologized for drinking the teapot dry/ 

Some impression was made on Conny. She put 
down her cup and sat knitting her brows. Then 
she bent forward to Janet, and said sharply, the 
sharpness laced with sarcasm, even with mockery : 

*Then, may I ask what you suggest that we 
should do for our brother, the Squire, in his own 
house of the Greens ? What Aoyou propose to do 
in the matter? Am I wrong in supposing that 
you will undertake the nursing in this case also ? 
Gerty is on the sick-list. It seems that Mrs. Barr 
and I are hors de combat as nurses, while I am not 
yet recovered from the fetigues of the post we had 
to abandon ignominiously. I fancy you do not 
imagine for a moment that you will be set aside.' 

* I shan't care if a fitter person is put in my 
place,' said Janet recklessly. * No, you are not 
wrong,' she explained, looking Conny straight 
and full in the face, and causing her to blench 
in the insolent challenge of her gaze. * I will under- 
take to nurse Mr. Gardiner till the doctor sends 
a trained nurse ; I shall be astonished, while I will 
be glad, if only one is wanted, or if my services 
suffice. Your sister is well enough, if she will 
believe it — she must believe it — to be left to 
herself with a book to occupy her, and only looked 
in upon occasionally. Mr. Gardiner must be kept 

18 
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quiet, and put on a diet of milk and beef-tea, and 
I have the medicine Miss Gerty had to keep down 
fever. It will serve till the doctor sees his fre^ 
patient. In the meantime I can take a sick man's 
temperature and feel his pulse, no great things to 

do. But if Mr. Beau thinks he could manage * 

with reluctant he^tation, glancing doubtfully at 
Beau's slim figure and air of dainty helplessness in 
every workaday action save his painting. 

* Miss Pratt, I would do anything on earth to 
help you, and to be of service to Buck,* Beau 
asseverated solemnly ; * but I could no more count 
a pulse, or take a temperature to any purpose than 
I could preach, or guide a balloon.' 

Janet turned swiftly to the door ; with her hand 
on the handle, she looked round with another 
passionately earnest appeal to Conny. 

* I am sorry if I have frightened you — I could 
not help it. You will not stop me, or make Mrsw 
Gardiner stop me, and risk a valuable life — a life 
which has been so valuable to all of you — because 
of an idle scruple, a cruel — yes, a cruel prejudice ?' 

M assure you we know our duty to one of 
ourselves ; we require no teaching from you on 
that head,' said Conny haughtily. * It is in fulfil- 
ment of the duty that we submit to your extra- 
ordinary — ^what I must call your audacious — 
interference. I take it for granted that, in addition 
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to your other acqmrements, you have some acquaint- 
ance with nursing ; we have none, and the doctor 
is out of the way : there you have the matter in a 
nutshell. You have taken the responsibility upon 
your shoulders of your own accord. The failure, 
if you dp fail, will rest with you alone. However, 
as the test is for a single day, I fancy you cannot 
do much harm or incur a great penalty.' 

She finished with a scoff, but even as it was her 
voice faltered in its chill irony. That did not pre- 
vent her from saying, with an access of provoked 
malice, when she and Beau were left behind, ^ I 
hope with all my heart Buck will turn the forward, 
cunning creature out of his room. Such imperti- 
nence, such a lack of common delicacy — decency, 
I may say. But I dared not forbid her entering 
it, since, strange to say, she has succeeded with 
Gerty, who had a positive spite at her. All the 
same, the doctor says Gerty has improved immensely 
within the last day or two. However, Buck 
always hated being fussed over when he was well ; 
I dare say he is not nearly so ill as she represents — 
that it is a gross exaggeration to serve her own ends ; 
but, in case there should be a tithe of truth in what 
she pretends, I was forced to let her have her way. 

* All I can say is that Buck looked ghastly this 
morning,' Beau stuck to his honest testimony. * I 
should think he would be glad to have someone 

18—2 
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with him who understands, and can tell him what 
to do. Instead of turning her out of his room,* 
Beau went on deliberately, a strong spce of mis- 
chief in his blue eyes, ^ I dare say he will cling to 
her as if she were his guardian angel ;' and forth- 
with he wondered how he could idealize Miss Pratt 
so that she might represent a guardian angel. 

He could not take in the idea of any real danger 
to a robust, active man in his prime, but thought 
it was not so much exa^eration — the light in 
which Conny regarded it — as the natural an^dety, 
and timidity even, of a sensible, clever young woman 
brought into prolonged contact with a dreaded epi- 
demic, which prompted Janet's startling report 

Janet found Buck Gardiner lying dressed on the 
top of his bed. 

*I have come to look after you, sir, till the 
doctor returns with his remedies,' she said simply. 

He opened his eyes, overbright the one moment 
and clouded the next, and accepted her proposal 
with equal simplicity, as if it was perfectly natural, 
and what might have been expected. 

* Very well. Miss Pratt ' — ^he gave a quick sigh 
of satisfaction — *and you will keep other people — 
asking tiresome questions and proposing ridiculous 
cures— out of the room.' 

Janet promised, and looked round her. Buck's 
was one of the older rooms in the house— fiurly 
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large, but low-roofed and with small windows. It 
was the room of a bachelor who was far removed 
from a petit maitre and did not trouble about 
luxuries. The scant, old-fashioned furniture was 
destitute of modern contrivances for self-indulgent 
comfort. The scrupulous cleanliness was due to 
Lydia's exemplary performance of her housemaid's 
duties. In spite of the cleanliness, the air was 
heavy with the smell of old cnunbling wood, which 
in its turn held the mouldy dampness of a room 
in which a fire had not been lit for a period of 
years. Outside the weather was close, even on 
the uplands, with the fruity overripeness of later 
autumn. Inside the fruitiness was dankness, at 
once oppressive and possessed of a curious, pene- 
trating chill. Janet put a match to the laid fire 
and opened the windows wide, and presently Buck, 
panting and coughing on his pillows, gave a sigh 
of relief. 

^ Ah I that is better. I am not so near being 
choked ;' and then he stopped, but as she was 
passing the clumsy, out-of-date four-post bed he 
half held out a hand : * You have been very good 
to us. Miss Pratt — I am sure I cannot tell why ; 
it has been a great puzzle to me all along, for we 
have not been very good to you. Don't deny it ; 
I am not able to ai^ue, any more than to unravel 
puzzles. I only wanted to thank you, Janet — is 
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not your name Janet? — while I know what I am 
about.' 

* There is no need for thanks/ said Janet, with 
a quiver in her voice. *I am only too glad to help 
you — to be of use,' she improved on her statement 
instantly. 

*Then, God bless you, Janet!' he muttered 
drowsily. 

She had to rouse him. 

* If you are pleased to have me here, sir, and will 
trust me, you must let me send for Mr. Beau to 
help you to undress ; you will feel ea^er then. I 
will go and get Mrs. Barr to give me some bovril, 
which can be kept here, and there must be a 
supply of milk, chicken soup and jelly.' 

She was speaking half to herself, while he was 
making a strange attempt at a laugh. 

* Are we going to stand a si^e ? Have I come 
here to be w^ted upon, and to have Beau helping 
me to take off my clothes.^ I shall want to be 
rocked next.' 

Fever and want of sleep combined to throw him 
into a doze resembling a stupor, in which, with 
intervals of gasping and coughing, he continued 
for the rest of the day. Evening did not bring 
the doctor. He was at some distance, detauned by 
a patient in extremity. 

Janet could induce her patient to swallow the 
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nourishment provided for him, and the medicine, 
which was powerless to allay the fever. She was 
fain to trust that the delay in procuring the doctor 
would be immaterial, since Buck was so quiet that she 
could leave Beau in a volunteer watch by his brother, 
while she made a conscientious attempt to recruit 
her own strength for the future demands it might 
have to meet. But she was not sufficiently at rest 
to do more than lie down in her dressing-gown, 
and remain wide-eyed, with ears on the stretch, 
for hours. When at last Nature claimed its due 
and she fell ^t asleep, she was roused by a flurried, 
irr^ular knocking at her door. On the threshold 
stood Sims the footman, with a face of the hue of 
ashes, come to summon her. 

* You are wanted, miss : the Squire he have 
woke up violent Mr. Beau could not hold him, 
so he went out and locked the door behind him, 
and fetched me, and we dragged the Squire from 
the open window. But he do have the strength 
of ten men, and Mr. Beau and me tc^ether cannot 
manage him ; and Mr. Beau he sent me for you, to 
bid you come fast and tell him what to do.' 

* I will, I will,' cried Janet, springing to her feet. 
* I will be with Mr. Beau in three minutes, and 
you, Sims, do not waste time in coming with me : 
run to the oflices and bring two of the big plough- 
men to hold him/ 
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For a conception had taken possession of her of 
Buck as a raving madman, flinging from him, as 
he would have flung wisps of straw, the lanky 
footman and the slim dandy who were seeking to 
pinion his arms. Then it appeared to her as if he 
had shattered the window framework, forced his 
way out, and fallen into the paved court, where 
he was lying with arms or l^s broken, or a 
fractured skull ; or he had burst from restraining 
hands, and sallied from the room and the house in 
his night-dress, with his bare feet, to catch his 
death of cold from the night sdr, in the rain which 
was falling heavily. 

At present his violence had subsided ; he was 
lying in utter prostration, the only sign of life his 
twitching limbs and gasping breath. 

As for Beau, he was deadly pale, the sweat was 
pouring down his face, his dress was disordered, 
his vest pulled open, his tie hanging loose, his 
strained arms ready to drop with very weakness to 
his side. Yet, to his credit, the moment he saw 
Janet enter the room unattended, he tried hard to 
warn her away. 

* Go back. Miss Pratt — you must not come here 
alone ! Hang it I where is that fellow Sims ? 
Supposing Buck springs up again — and the sight 
of you, if he opens his eyes, may excite him — no, 
he does not hear what I say, or if he hears he does 
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not follow — I cannot of mysdf throw him down ; 
he will do you some hurt, for which, if he knew, 
he would never forgive himself. Go— do you 
hear me, Miss Pratt ? Go away. Hunt up Sims 
if you will, and send him here, but don't you come 
back ; it is not the place for a woman.' 



CHAPTER XVIII 



But Janet stayed. It was not in her to abandon 
work ; it was danger to another to leave Beau 
Gardiner unaided to his own devices. And it was 
over the recumbent figure of Buck that his brother 
and his friend spoke, as if he were a log, as if he 
were already dead. Yet what a grand type of 
physical manhood Buck presented as he lay where, 
by the supreme efibrt of two men, he had been 
flung — his darkly handsome face, his finely-set 
head, his broad chest and square shoulders, one 
arm, from which the sleeve had been torn back, 
displaying corded sinews like bands of steel. Only 
yesterday he was master of the Greens, to whom, 
if he chose, all there must defer — left to go his own 
hard and bitter way, n^lected because he did not 
care to assert himself ; yet he had but to take to 
himself his power and reign, and, poor as he was, 
harassed debtor as he was, his household and 
tenants were bound to obey him. 

Janet did not go. The red fled fi-om her cheeks, 
her very lips were colourless and cold, but the 
[ 3^3 ] 
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exigency of the moment and the peril in which 
Buck Gardiner lay preserved her calmness and her 
self-resource. 

* I am not frightened/ she said ; * he will not 
hurt me ; he will know intuitively that I am a 
woman. He would never be the man to raise his 
hand against a woman. I have sent Sims for two 
of the farm men, so don't blame Sims. I have 
seen delirium before. When my uncle was ill he 
was wildly delirious for a day and night.' 

* And could you master him ?' inquired Beau in- 
credulously. *And did he recover, Miss Pratt?' 
he went on to question wistfully, with a catch in 
his breath. 

* Of course,* answered Janet, with eager assur- 
ance ; * and he is a stronger man now than he ever 
was before. But the doctor said it was a near 
thing,' she added, with a shiver ; ^ " a close shave," 
he called it.' She was striving to be cool and 
matter-of-fact * But it was awful while it lasted.' 
She broke down a little, and looked straight before 
her with scared eyes. * We had to get my uncle's 
clerk's father, who worked on the railway, and was, 
fortunately, out of work at the time, and another 
able-bodied man, to be with us when the paroxysms 
came on.' 

* Was it so bad as that ?' asked Beau, his eyes 
fixed on Buck. 
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^ Yes ; and it was doubly strange and terrible 
because Uncle Pratt is naturally a quiet, shy man, 
not big or strong. We stayed with him all the 
time,' she continued steadfastly. * We would not 
for the world have left him to comparative strangers. 
It was dreadful to witness, but we could bear it. 
Women, even more than men, must learn to bear 
things. We watched for every moment when he 
could take nourishment. He was terribly exhausted 
after each attack, and needed it doubly then ; and 
sometimes we thought he knew us, as he did the 
moment he got the turn. And he always said 
seeing us did him good, and made him feel himself 
again. How often have you fed Mr. Gardiner 
during the night ?' 

Beau looked conscience-stricken. 

^ Why,' he said, *he asked for something to drink 
more than once — first when he awoke ; he was 
sleeping when you left — and I gave it to him. 
Later he went clean off his head, and I did not 
think of his taking food when he did not know 
what he was doing.' 

* Oh !' ejaculated Janet — a long, regretful * Oh !' 
• But it cannot be helped. The thing is, to try and 
feed him now.* 

* Like a baby?* asked Beau humbly enough, but 
in evident alarm. 

* To be sure. You don't expect him to rise up 
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and help himself. Oh dear ! if he only could and 
would! But we must not waste time. Here is 
the cup and the spoon.' 

Still Beau recoiled, looking helplessly at his 
brother. 

^ Should we not ring for Mrs. Barr?' he suggested. 

* What ! in the middle of the night, alarming 
the whole house ? And how soon would she get 
here ? She is a dear, good soul, and would be 
sufficiently willing ; but between the surprise and 
her lameness, and the having to find and huddle 
on her clothes without her usual deliberation, she 
could not be here within half an hour,* cried Janet 
indignantly, speaking as if she could have swept 
him aside. Then she glanced at him and took 
compassion upon him. * You are shaking yourself ; 
I believe you are frightened lest you should choke 
him. And he ought to be made to swallow some- 
thing when he is still, as he is now. We will 
manage. Give me the cup and the spoon. Raise 
his head the least bit on your arm, and we will try.' 
Janet was a trifle desperate, and so she went on 
speaking as if she did not mind : ^ Even a few drops 
to moisten his mouth and throat may be of service.' 

* There ! we have done it between us,' said Beau, 
with a little accent of triumph, as he laid back 
Buck's head ; and then his eyes fell on the un- 
conscious face and he hastened to turn his back. 
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* Poor Buck, poor chap — ^the best of us — ^none of us 
like him — oh ! won't he come rounds Miss Pratt ?' 

* I hope so/ answered Janet ; but she dared not 
trust herself to speak otherwise than in an in- 
diiFerent, matter-of-fact tone, lest she should break 
down. 

The friendship which was bdng sealed between 
her and Beau in their common care for one who 
could no longer care for himself was in danger of 
falling to pieces, for Beau was saying to himself: 
^ After all, how unfeeling she is, though she can be 
so helpful ! Buck always stood up for her against 
the girls ; and if she had not been just a comely 
lady-like cook-housekeeper, and he had not had 
his back at the wall, with no Acuity for caring for 
anything else, poor beggar ! I might have thought 
he was a bit gone on her. And now, though she 
is doing her best for him in a way, she does not 
seem to care a jot whether he lives or dies.* 

Presently Beau pulled at Janet's sleeve. 

* He is stirring ; he will fling up his arms in a 
minute. Get out of the way, Miss Pratt; you have 
no call to run any risk. Good heavens ! how can 
we keep him down ?' 

There was awe mingled with alarm in Beau's 
voice, for it was a giant bereft of his reason for 
whose convulsive efforts to carry out his frantic 
impulses they were on the watch. 
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Alas, poor Buck Gardiner! He had brooded 
in solitary dreams of what he had regarded as the 
few remaining chances of retrieving the misfortunes 
of his family and recovering the money he had sunk 
on their behalf, till at last, in the wandering of his 
wits, the dreams took shape. He was leading a 
gang of quarrymen ; he was the first to ply the 
pickaxe ; he was spurring on by his example the 
stolid, sluggish labourers in the brickfields to dig 
and fling up the stifF clay ; he was fighting fiercely 
with whoever opposed him. 

But it was not for herself Janet was heeding, 
c I will dip a towel in water and wrap it round his 
head ; it may cool the fever which is burning 
him, and soothe him for a minute or two till the 
men come.' It was Janet who pushed Beau back 
and advanced herself within the circle of danger, 
when a blow fi'om him would have felled and 
crushed her, doing deftly what she had proposed. 
It was she who put her hand lightly on the 
struggling arm, and said distinctly in his dulled 
ears : * Mr. Gardiner, you are in your own room 
and your own bed ; you must be still, or you 
will do yourself harm.' 

And though Buck had ceased to know hid 
brother from the time that his illness passed into 
the delirious stage, and, so far as the onlookers 
could tell, neither sight nor sound from his 
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immediate surroundings reached him, some occult 
influence which they could not expUdn brought 
the sense of her touch and the meaning of her 
words home to him dimly and vaguely. It. was 
enough to quiet him for the brief space before 
the men from the farm arrived to gape and groan 
over the young Squire's condition, and at the first 
sign of restless movement on his part to wind 
thdr rough, brawny arms around him and bind 
him as Samson was bound, while he had no super- 
natural strength, such as Samson had possessed, to 
burst the bonds. 

Then Janet hung her head and drew back, and 
Beau, catching a glimpse of her face, started and 
looked another way. It was not only that he saw 
she cared, but that he was sensible to the very core 
of his manhood that no man save one was entitled 
to look on the anguish which Buck's humiliation 
cost her. 

When the gray dawn had passed into broad day, 
and the state of the case was known through- 
out the household, the general consternation was 
extreme. It was a small consolation to find that 
carelessness and inveterate self-indulgence, rather 
than heartlessness, had been at the bottom of the 
Gardiners' disregard of Buck's opinions and lack 
of appreciation of him and them. He had not 
always shown them in the wisest fashion, but he, 
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too, had been driven to extremity. He had not 
asserted himself or been insistent ; the very fact 
of having stripped himself to stave off the evil 
day from them had been a barrier to a generous 
man's making his kindred fttl his power. And 
they, being not particularly clear-sighted or 
generous-hearted, took him at his own value, 
and were consenting parties to the passive resist- 
ance, the neglect of his views and of himself, to 
which he submitted. 

It was a different matter when sharp illness and 
the prospect of untimely death stepped in and 
threatened to rob them of him. They awoke to 
some perception of his worth then. They showed 
Janet what, absorbed as she was, she was thankful 
to recognise, that Conny had been right when she 
affirmed the Gardiners could care for one of them- 
selves, could stand by one of themselves when they 
were fully alive to the call for the obligation. 

Buck, on whom they had all leant without 
scruple, to be in such a condition that he was 
very ill — might die — had to be put under restraint 
by his servants ! There were no more taunts for 
Janet ; no more thought save that she was nursing 
Buck as she had nursed Gerty — that she had know- 
ledge and could recognise the changes and could 
tell them every hour how he fared — only white- 
faced inquiries, only the birth of consideration 
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for her : a chaise longue taken into the room on 
Conny's suggestion, a recollection by Gerty that 
Pratt had occasionally refixshed herself with an 
orange, or had eaten a particular land of biscuit 
when she was in attendance upon her. 

The climax to these tardy awakenings came 
when Janet, to her astonishment and affright, 
encountered Mrs. Gardiner just outade her son's 
door. The pretty^ placid, elderly lady was as 
pretty and almost as placid as ever. 

^I have found out,' Mrs. Gardiner said qmte 
cheerfully, * that my son Buck is not very well — 
I suspect a touch of this troublesome influenza. 
Have you heard anything of it, Miss Pratt? 
Have you been superintending his lunch going 
in to him ? It is very good of you to see to it 
yourself but he will not trouble you long, A 
great strong feUow like him — he was the biggest 
and strongest of all my babies — will soon be about 
again. I am surprised that he consented to lay 
himself up. I am on my way to »t by him for 
half an hour, perhaps, to read a little to hinu' 
She was holding one of her fevourite books caress- 
ingly. * He used to be rather fond of my reading 
to him when he was a boy,' his mother resumed, 
' and I felt inclined to think in those days that he 
would turn out really intellectual, possibly literary ; 
it would have been such a pleasure to me. But 
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he rather grew away from poetry ; he would go 
abroad, and when his dear father died and Buck 
came home to take care of us, he was too busy a 
man to go back to the old studies/ 

Janet quaked as she listened. To ^t in gentle 
serenity by a man who was held down in bed by 
two lusty ploughmen ! To read a love lyric or a 
descriptive sonnet to a man the broken shouts of 
whose ravings occasionally pierced the oak door, 
were borne on the shrinking air, and caused even 
a valiant, devoted young heart to stand still I 
With some difficulty Janet induced Mrs. Gardiner 
to go with her into an adjoining room, where she 
sought to put her off from her visit to her son. It 
was such an exertion on the visitor's part that she 
was quite fiill of the attention she was paying Buck, 
and inclined to regard both it and herself with the 
utmost complacency. As for Janet, her knees 
were giving way under her ; her heart, in the 
vernacular, was in her mouth, lest she should not 
succeed, because for that gentle dreamer who had 
never taken life in its reality, for his mother to 
see Buck wrestling with his keepers for the time, 
to hear the animal savageness which had come into 
the unmodulated, blurred speech that had no wit 
to guide it, would freeze the blood in her veins, 
would stop the fluttering heart at once and for 
even 
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Janet urged Mr. Gardiner's strong objections 
to his mother's being exposed to infection, and 
dwelt upon the fact that influenza was more 
injurious to the old than the young. Mrs. 
Gardiner laughed softly, and would have put 
Janet aside. 

* But I am not old. How could you wound 
my vanity by classing me as old ? I am not more 
than fifty-two. I was only nineteen when Buck 
was bom, and I have no fear of influenza — ^not a 
scrap. Look how quickly Gerty has got over it. 
She has left her room to-day. She has been sitting 
with either me or Conny. I cannot say she looks 
very fit to be up and about, but she ought to 
know how she feels, and she says she is tired of 
being ill and shut up, and cannot stay any longer 
alone.' 

*It would be disobeying and defying your son,' 
cried Janet in her agony. 

* Oh, nothing so serious as that,' Mrs. Gardiner 
protested. *You don't understand, Miss Pratt, 
He must have been half in jest, though he was 
always careful of his old mother.' Mrs. Gardiner 
was clearly vexed by Janet's importunity, and just 
a little alarmed by it. ^ You are not all in a con- 
spiracy to deceive me ?' she cried. * He has not 
met with an accident in the field ? — only Buck never 
hunts nowadays. It is only influenza that ails him ? 
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The pink had faded a little from her cheeks, her 
under lip trembled like a child* s, her eyes were 
distended with sudden distrust and apprehension. 
But when Janet repeated, ^It is only influenza/ 
gulping down the words, Mrs. Gardiner was 
completely reassured. 

* I feel as if I had the responsibility.* Janet set 
to work to urge on the would-be visitor a new 
motive. * The Squire may blame me. He knows 
I was acquainted with his wishes ; he may think it 
is all my fault' 

Mrs. Gardiner was good-nature and kindness 
itself. 

* Well, well, then, child/ she yielded with her 
accustomed graciousness, * since Mr. Buck's illness 
is of no consequence, and you are bent on carrying 
out his orders to the letter, I will come another 
time. My visit can stand over till I have his 
assurance that it will be welcome, and then you will 
have no excuse for exercising your nurse's tyranny 
and barring my way. I would not have given in, I 
would not have dared, if his horse had thrown him, 
if she had flung out her hoofs and he had received a 
kick.' A cloud came over her pleasant face, and it 
grew imwontedly grave and sad. ' I don't like these 
" spills," ' Mrs. Gardiner began again, * as people 
call them. Even when it is thought no harm is 
done, the effects are sometimes serious — fatal. My 
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husband's horse fell back with him when he was 
leaping a ditch. He got free of the beast and was 
able to rise. He said, and everybody else said, he 
was no worse. But in the course of a month or 
two symptoms appeared which showed that mis- 
chief had been done. He had to undergo an 
operation. He would have kept it from me if he 
could — he was always so frightened for my sustain- 
ing any shock — and when he could not conceal 
what was to take place, he thought to spare me 
agitation and fatigue by keeping me away from 
him as much as possible. He sent me to bed that 
very last night when I little guessed — when I had 
not the most distant suspicion — perhaps he himself 
did not altogether foresee ; but there were those 
around him who ought to have known, who should 
have opened my eyes. It was hard to forgive them, 
and I have never forgiven myself.' 

Janet watched the unconscious woman with the 
hidden grief in the middle of her contentment 
descending the stairs, and then slunk into the sick- 
room as if she had been guilty of a crime. 

* But what can I do ? Oh, what can I do ?* she 
cried to herself in self defence. * If I told her the 
truth, it would kill her on the spot Mother and 
son might be laid side by side.' 



CHAPTER XIX 

JANET*S TURN 

DiL Heron looked very grave when he saw Buck 
Gardiner. Inflammation of the lungs, pleurisy, 
and an abnormal height of fever. The doctor 
could only say, in mitigation of the diagnosis, that 
the patient was in the prime of his youth, and his 
constitution, which had not suffered from his short 
stay in the East, had hitherto been excellent. He 
had been a temperate and clean liver. 

^ But the doctor does not know that his heart 
has been slowly breaking/ Janet reflected, when 
her own heart was at its heaviest 

The delirium had passed as swiftly and com- 
pletely as it had come. It was not possible that 
Buck could have lived for any length of time 
under its violence. So great was the relief that 
Janet withdrew and cried as she had not done from 
the beginning of the strain on her nerves. But it 
could not be said that Buck was restored to his 
right mind ; so entire was the prostration which 
followed, that it seemed to have deprived him of 
the power of thought, of expression, of sight and 
[ 295 ] 
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hearing, almost of breathing, for he lay with 
slightly-opened mouth and closed eyes, not a limb^ 
not a muscle stirring. This death in life, which 
lasted much longer than the delirium that had 
preceded it, was next to the first phase in inspiring 
terror. To sat and look at this mask of a strong, 
active man was like crossing the debatable country, 
entering the silent land, and keeping company with 
the dead. 

He gave her his confidence unasked, Janet 
reminded herself. Should she never be able to 
confide in him in return, to give him one moment's 
gladness by explaining everything to him, proving 
that she was her own mistress, and convincing him 
that, after the Canadian Pratts had their share of 
her fortune, his share was awaiting him — to do 
what he would, start his lime-quarries and his 
clay-bed, while her part would be to look on ? She 
would be as happy as a queen if she were only 
permitted to look on at the doings he had chalked 
out for himself, and to know that she had been 
privileged to bring them to pass. If he were only 
well again, it seemed as if it would be easy to 
enrich him. 

Dr. Heron would not commit himself to any 
further encouragement than that Buck was still 
able to take a certain amount of nourishment, and 
that so long as he could do this there was life in 
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the muscle, even though it was reduced to its 
lowest ebb. The doctor had brought a trained 
nurse ; he said he ought to have fetched two, but 
in that season of sickness nurses were at a premium, 
and he could not pick and choose till he found the 
most efficient. The nurse Dr. Heron brought 
had only just completed her attendance at medical 
classes and her hospital course. She had earned 
some distinction, but she was young and a little 
timid. She had so wished that her first patient 
might be a child or a woman, and here he was a 
grown man, who could not do a thing for himself 
— ^who could not turn without help, whose face 
she had to bathe, whose hair, actually growing 
longer every day, she had to comb, whom 
she had to feed with spoon meat, who did not 
even know what he and she were doing, he was 
so fearfully weak. The nurse clutched at the 
presence of another woman in the sick-room to 
share her anxieties. She would not let Janet go, 
and Janet was only too willing to remain. * To 
the last,' she whispered to herself — *to the last 
either of him or me.' 

The old Rector who had christened Buck's father 
had himself driven over to inquire for the Squire. 
He had scouted every effort to prevent him. 

* What !' he said, * not go to see the boy whose 
father I christened and confirmed, so that he is 
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twice over my boy, and whom — God hdp him — 
I had hoped, if I were spared, to join in the holy 
bands of matrimony with a woman worthy of him ! 
Why? because his illness is infectious, and is 
specially fatal to the old, whose day is over, who 
arc but cumberers of the ground, wWle they wait 
their Master's pleasure to go hence. What do 
you take me for ? Would God I could die for 
him, my son, my son ! I had fiilfilled my course 
while he was still a little lad. I counted myself 
and was counted by others, a shock of com fully 
ripened and ready to be garnered. But the 
Master said " Stay." The young Squire's race is 
yet to run, and they tell me the Master says "Go"; 
and what am I, or what is my boy, that we should 
gsunsay the Master's will ?' 

It was the perennial mystery which had wrung 
many a heart : the old and spent spared, the young 
struck down in the middle of their years and thdr 
unfulfilled promise. The bitterness of the taste 
was in Janet's mouth as Mr. Fordyce's tottering 
steps were helped up the stairs, and the quavering 
treble of great age in his voice piped out a fervent 
prayer by the bed of the young man, stretched out 
as he would be stretched in his cofHn, beyond speech, 
beyond motion, beyond the ability to hear and 
understand, any more than a little child will catch 
a passmg word and attach a childish meaning to it. 
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But Janet caught the substance of the old 
man's beseeching words — that he was crying to his 
Maker, if it were but His sovereign will, to take 
him, though it were by a very blast of final agony 
and in deep spiritual darkness, instead of the lad 
(Buck was but a lad in his tender teens to the 
venerable man), who might thus be given back to 
his widowed mother, as the young man on his bier 
was bidden to arise and was restored to dry the tears 
of the mother of Nain. For thus Buck Gardiner 
might yet serve his God and his fellow-men in his 
day and generation, till his hair was white, his back 
bent, and his eyes dimmed, in place of perishing 
prematurely so far as this world was concerned, 
like the grass, green and waving in the summer 
wind, cast untimely into the oven. Then she, too, 
bowed her head in acquiescence with the unsearch- 
able purpose of wisdom which is beyond man's 
feeble fathoming. And she applied to the aged 
man. Buck's friend and his father's friend, the 
words recorded of another priest and patriarch : 
•Full of years and full of cares, but weary of 
neither — only full of hope and of heaven.' 

By slow, almost imperceptible degrees Buck's 
swooning lethargy was replaced by returning life, 
sense, and will, till one morning, with the light of 
reason in his eyes, he asked prosaically : ^ Have 
you had your breakfast. Miss Pratt ? and when 
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she answered in the negative, frowned his vexation 
and displeasure, and begged her to go and eat her 
breakfast and leave him to Nurse Pigott. 

* Now I can venture to take some rest,* Janet 
informed herself, as her flagging footsteps carried 
her up to her garret room, * before I start for Stan- 
ford, since there is nothing more to keep me here. 
He will do well, thank God. They will be able to , 
get on without me, and I am so tired. I am sure 
I cannot tell why — he has been needing less from 
me day by day. I was not so tired after Uncle 
Pratt's illness, and to-day my hands and my eyes 
are tired — my very tongue is tired in my mouth, 
while my head aches and aches ; and it is not my 
head alone, but my back and my legs are flill of 
shooting pains, and feel as if they would break, and 
there are such waves of sick faintness coming over 
my heart. But it is nothing— it must be nothing ; 
a day in bed will set me up again. I must not be 
ill — I will not be ill here, where the Gardiners have 
had enough sickness, God wot, to serve them for 
many a day ! To think of me imposing an illness 
upon them ! How incredible ! how absurd ! I wiU 
keep it to a more convenient season — take it back 
with me to Stanford. But Miss Hayes is old also. 
What a pity ! And to have anyone held down in 
bed, fighting and shouting like poor Buck Gardiner, 
who would give no trouble— none in the world, so 
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long as he knew what he was doing — would, I dare 
say, put her about a little. I can go direct to the 
cottage hospital Cottage hospital ? Is there a 
cottage hospital at Stanford ?' 

As Janet was creeping, half blind, wholly dazed, 
up the stair, a fleet foot overtook her. It was Beau 
Gardiner's. He had got a glimpse of her, and it 
had flashed across his mind that he had something 
to tell her. 

* Please stop. Miss Pratt; I have a piece of news 
for you. It was driven out of my head by Buck's 
recent performance, and it only came back into my 
noddle this morning. But, good gracious, how 
overdone you look ! Lie down immediately, I beg 
of you, or else we'll have you to account for/ broke 
oflF Beau with keen self-reproach. * The ogre in 
the left wing will do well enough now under the 
rule of Nurse Pigott. We must look after our- 
selves once in a while.' 

* Yes, Mr. Beau,' answered Janet absently, pass- 
ing her hand over her eyes to try to see and think 
better. * What was it you wanted to say ?* 

* Ah! nothing that mattered much,* replied Beau, 
looking at her anxiously. * But you appeared in- 
terested in it the other day— that is, six or eight 
weeks ago. I have found in the Norton parish 
register the name of my respected great-grand- 
mother on the mother's side — a worthy woman, I 
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don't doubt, but she lived and died long before so 
insignificant a person as I presented myself on this 
sublunary scene. She was the wife of my great- 
grandfather on the mother's side, too— Mr. Pere- 
grine Hall, the retired brewer. Have you for- 
gotten? I was afraid his coat of arms» if he had 
one, must have been a cask with bottles or mugs 
for supporters.' 

*Yes,' answered Janet, grasping the banisters 
hard. 

* The name of Hall's wife,' he continued, speak- 
ing more briefly, * turns out to have been Hilary 
Wardrobe. Odd name, isn't it? Must have 
originated with the first cabinet-maker. It may 
compel me to add, in the shape of arms to the 
family tree, a couple of chairs and a four-post bed, 
like that in Buck's room.' 

In other drcumstances Beau would have said a 
coffin garnished with a skull and cross-bones instead 
of a bed. But instinctively he forbore. The shadow 
of death had hardly passed from the Greens. 

* Hilary Wardrobe,' repeated Janet vaguely; and 
then the mist, which was fast gathering over her 
faculties, was rent asunder. A gleam of light 
burst in and illuminated the growing obscurity. 
* I know !* she cried excitedly : * Hilary Wardrobe, 
the sister of Janet Wardrobe — she married a Sam 
Robinson. These were the two aunts of Mr* 
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Burfield, who made the will that was long of being 
administered, and was lost sight of, somehow. Your 
discovery is of the greatest importance, Mr. Beau. 
You have found the missing aunt — what am I say- 
ing ? — the missing descendants of Hilary Ward- 
robe. I must write at once, before I lie down, as 
long as I can hold a pen ;' and she wheeled round 
and stumbled up the remaining stairs. 

Beau stared after her. 

* What can she mean ? An old trifle like that — 
the name of one's great-grandmother— of the 
greatest importance ! A " missing aunt " or her 
*^ missing descendants" discovered by me? Has 
she gone out of her wits all of a sudden ? As sure as 
fate Miss Pratt is in for that beastly influenza, and 
if we don't look after her and pull her through, 
poor dear girl ! we'll be the most ungrateful cads 
under the sun.' 

Beau marched straight into the morning-room, 
where G>nny and Gerty happened to be sitting — 
Conny cutting the pages of the Nineteenth Century^ 
Gerty studying the fashion plates in a ladies' 
periodical — and delivered himself of his unwelcome 
tidings. They had all so hoped that the shadow 
was passing from the house, that the season of 
sickness, watching, and fear was over. For a 
minute or two the three looked at each other 
aghast. 
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had been troubling her lately. * Miss Pratt ' — the 
'Pratt* had been dropped by tacit consent between 
the sisters during the last few weeks — * has nursed 
us to her loss; it goes without saying that we will 
nurse her at whatever cost She would not leave 
Buck to a strange hired nurse ; she shall not be left 
to one if I can prevent it, Mrs. Barr will help me 
and Nurse Pigott when she can be spared. I am 
not a fool nor a brute. She must be moved at 
once from the wretched hole of a room she is in to 
the Walnut Room/ 

' The Walnut Room !' exclaimed Gerty in 
astounded tones^ for the Walnut Room was the 
state bedroom of the house, reserved for the dis- 
tinguished visitors whoj when it came to that, 
were no longer entertained at the Greens. 

'Yes, the Walnut Room/ affirmed G>miy 
peremptorily. 

*Well done, Con! bravo!' cried Beau in lively 
satisfaction, * I'll fetch and cany for you, if you 
will let me, till I drop/ 

In the meantime Janet had groped her way to 
her writing-desk on the board in the window, above 
which hung her little looking-glass. She flung 
the desk open, scattering paper and envelopes, 
pens and pencils, around her, only prevented from 
showering the ink mth the same impartiality by the 
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tunates on tne vci^ or tnnuenza, or any otncr 
ailment which like fizz goes to the head.' 

* Her other mania has to do with old people 
coming near her ; she is determined they are not 
to be immolated at her shrine* I don't think she 
quite relishes Mrs. Barr's maturity ; she looks 
suspiciously at her rotundityj and peers at the 
gray hairs beneath her cap. But there are three 
people whose presence in her room she formally 
forbids at least half a dozen times a day : one is 
the Rector, the other is my mother, the other is 
somebody called Hayes — ^Miss Hayes, whom she 
will on no account go near ; she will rather be 
taken to the cottage hospital/ 

* We have no cottage hospital/ 

* No ; it must be at some other place where she 
has been/ 

Illusions vanished with the fever which caused 
them, Janet was herself again^ and knew that 
Conny Gardiner was presiding in person over the 
process of nursing her back to health, in the Wal- 
nut Room. Janet was sorry and ashamed to have 
given so much trouble, especially to Conny— 
herself a chronic Invalid, whose disability and 
suffering were more or less permanent. Janet 
must hasten to rid the family at the Greens, who 
no longer needed her, of the burden she was 



imposing upon incm. iviorc uian uiai ; snc musr 
get back to Stanford as qiuckly as possible, in 
order to set in motion the machinery which was 
to rob her of half her fortune. 

It would be better and less awkward to retire 
from the scene, and let the agreeable announce- 
ment to the Gardiners come from Stanford — from 
Mr. W. Smith, in his fussy self-important person. 
The discovery would be such a relief — such a boon, 
that surely all who profited by it would forgive 
Janet the small deception she had practised upon 
them for their good. She had done it without 
premeditation, in ignorance of their identity with 
those remote kindred of hers who had been 
hunted for — perhaps not very sedulously — in vain, 
until the belief had gained ground either that they 
could not have had an existence, or that they had 
managed legally to disappear. 

By a happy chance, Janet's unconventional 
action had been the means of bringing the broken 
links of evidence to light, and of establishing 
the fact that the Gardiners of the Greens 
were the descendants, three generations removed, 
of that Hilary Wardrobe who was sister and co- 
heiress with Janet Wardrobe of the bequest from 
their nephew which had never come into their 
possession, while it was destined to enrich their 
great-grandchildren. That part of the legacjr 
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I other portion came to Janet, un frittered away by 
[its dispersal among many claimants. This de- 
' sirable result, Janet had learnt from some accidental 
words of Beau's, was not caused by any excess 
of family mortality ; it was simply the conse- 
quence of two • only children/ The daughter of 
Peregrine Hall and her son, the father of the present 
family at the Greens^ both figuring in the Gardiners' 
family tree, were alike in being only children. 

The prospect, when Janet was able to look at it 
steadily, was delightful » hut she would rather be 
absent when the double discovery was made of 
who and what she was, and of the sorely-needed 
inheritance which was coming to the Gardiners. 

If it had not been for Janet s eagerness to be 
well and to depart, she felt, strange as it sounded 
to herself, that she could in the end have enjoyed 
being nursed by Conny, She was always gruff, 
but there was a certain fairness and dry-haired 
kindness in the gruiFness, above all when she 
arrived at recognising the sick young woman's 
grateful patience, and her anxiety to save giving 
trouble by helping herself as hr as it was in her 
power. Moreover, there were tones in Conny's 
voice which bore a resemblance to those of her 
brother Buck, 
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with all the speed returning strength could supply* 
She had a dim impression that she had communi- 
cated her news to somebody. She had the faintest, 
most confused recollection of the last letter she 
had written, but whether she had made it compre- 
hensible she could not guess. She imagined she 
must have intended it for Mr. William Smith, but 
if she had been able to address it, or if the letter 
had been forwarded, was beyond her ken. All she 
could ascertain was that no trace of it was to be 
found in her desk. To make particular inquiries 
after the letter — if it had ever arrived at the 
consistency of a letter — involved at this stage of 
the proceedings too much risk of prematurely 
betraying herself and her precious secret 
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ENLIGHTENMENT 
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ANET was 
set off next day for Stanford, ane nad been so 
insistent on going, in defiance of unpropitious 
weather, that she had hurt some of her friends. 
who felt tempted to accuse her of ungraciousness 
P^n addition to stubborn self-wiU. She made no 
mystery of her destination : her luggage was 
addressed to Stanford, to the care of Miss Hayes, 
Jessamine Cottage, Stanford. But while there was 
no attempt at concealing her destination, so that 
anyone who wished to do so might follow her up, 
she did not represent that there was anybody at 
Stanford whom she was bound to join, to whom 
her presence was indispensable. Only go she 
would precipitately, after having stayed so long, 
while she was barely fit to travel, good weather or 
bad weather. 

Beau spoke the opinion of the others when he 
declared loudly that Miss Pratt was at once fool- 
hardy, cold-blooded and cold-hearted, which did 
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bright, kindly» helpful Janet. 

When it was getting dusk and it was not alto- 
gether easy to distinguish and dasdfy visitors, an 
altercation arose in the hall. Mrs. Barr*s niece 
Lydia, in the course of her performance of her 
duties as house-parlourmaid, had answered the 
door-bell, and was in colloquy with a strange 
gentleman who was seeking information and 
admission. 

Lydia had already looked him over from head 
to foot, taking in his new overcoat, his shiny 
boots, his gloved hands, his tall hat with its un- 
diminished gloss, his wrap for the throat, when 
the season was not far enough advanced for wraps, 
and had set him down as a newly started Martin- 
dale tradesman calling to solicit custom. 

For her own part, Lydia was inclined to look 
fiivourably upon the Martindale tradesman, whether 
coal agents, or potato merchants, or bold adventurers 
in the grocery or tobacco lines. Neither did she 
at all object to their natural endeavours to make 
themselves known, and to secure orders, if carried 
out in a proper manner. But for a Martindale 
tradesman to come in his Sunday's suit, and ring 
the hall door-bell just about calling hour, as if 
he were one of the family's visitors, was a liberty 
of which the model servant could not approve. 
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his search. His good breeding was not much to 
sp>cak of, but she was not the one to make mis- 
chief. She would tell him all she could* 

* Yes, Miss Pratt is still here, but she is leaving 
to-morrow for good, as I understand,* she said with 
primly obliging candour. 

* Ah, I am just in time,* reflected Miss Pratt s 
supposed young man, smoothing his juvenile 
moustache. *She has not been favouring us mth 
letters lately ' — he waxed vaguely confidential^ — * so 
that her friends were getting anxious ; and though 
I had a communication from her, I could not be 
certain that she herself was here. I suppose she is 
in the drawing-room with the ladies of the family,' 
went on Mr. William Smith, more urgently than 
tactfijlly, as he took out his purse, drew forth a card, 
and with it one of the smaller silver coins. Offer- 
ing both to Lydia, the stranger added the explana- 
tion : * Now, my good girl, I shall be greatly 
indebted to you if will hand that card to Miss Pratt, 
and tell her that I am here — have come all this way 
to get speech of her. I am killing two birds with 
one stone — combining business with pleasure — so 
will thank her to see me alone for ten minutes. 
Perhaps you can put me into some waiting-room 
or parlour where she can join me. The air here 
seems cold, and, as 1 have just come off a journey. 
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f the staid decorum 
to toss her head. 
^ known came here 
room of the regular 



i 



cellar stairs, fell down and broke her 1^, and was 
laid up for a couple of months. This fine Miss 
Pratt that is causing such a conunotion came as a 
stop-gap till Mrs. Barr could be on her feet again. 
And I came because I was disengaged, and I am 
Mrs. Barr's nearest relative. That is all I know 
about it* 

* I cannot understand it/ protested Mr. William 
Smith, rising his hat and thrusting his gloved 
fingers through his hair to stimulate the brain 
beneath. * She certainly did not give this place as 
her address. Her name was not even signed. 
But I knew it could only be she who had got 
hold of an absurd story with which she wished 
to make me acqu^nted.* 

*Well/ said the 'good girl' wth a fresh and 
scornful challenge in her red-brown eyes, * I have 
seen the Miss Pratt that I mean in the Greens 
kitchen scores and scores of times, washing 
v^etables, baking and roasting, boiling and 
frying, as if she had been brought up to the 
business, which I never was, for a house-parlour- 
maid does not care to touch greasy pots and pans 
any more than a lady born and bred does.' 

'I cannot niake it out,' he repeated in mild 
distraction, for he had heard nothing further of 
Janet's escapade at 'the Cottrell Diggings' than 




ts young mistress as to help her to keep house, 

^ That is your affair/ said Lydia ; * I have told 
^ou the short and the long of the Miss Pratt as 
las been staying here, and now I will thank you 
to take back your shilling. I ain't accustomed to 
sceive pay for returning a civil answer to a not 
/cry modest inquirer/ 

* Hoity-toity^ miss !' he retorted ; but he took 
>ack the shilling and replaced it with an air of 
absence of mind in his purse. 

Fortunately for the avoidance of the danger of 

having the door calmly shut in his face> Janet came 

.into the hall, and immediately greeted him within 

Fsight and sound of the inquisitive eyes and ears of 

Lydia as a friend, but not so much with a warm 

j welcome as with a greeting in which there was a 

' strain of vexed reproach. The annoyance was 

only held in check by Janet because, with all her 

spirit^ she was too truly gentle at heart to desire 

to hurt any person who was seeking^ however 

unadvisedly, to do her a service. 

But she did say, * Oh, why did you trouble to 
come all this way, Mr. Smith, when I am returning 
home to Stanford to-morrow, and if you had 
waited it would have saved you the journey ? 

* I don't grudge the trouble a bit,* Mn Smith 
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out Miss Hayes* hints he had some notion of ^v-hat 
had been at the bottom of her quitting Stanford. 
* It is my duty as your man of business, if nothing 
else, to see that you get into no difficulty. And 1 
am aft'aid you have been giving ear to some story 
which will not hold water, and are in danger of 
being seriously imposed upon.' 

For Mr. Smith was resolved that, though Miss 
Pratt and her fortune might never be his, he would 
not, in the interest of his most important client, 
permit her to become the prey of designing people. 
He would not suffer her fine fortune to be nibbled 
and pared away. Good heavens ! it was much worse 
than that ; if what she had signified was maintained, 
it would be practically cut in two. And there was 
Miss Pratt brightening all over and nodding her 
approbation of the prospect, as if it were that of 
another fortune descending to her fi-om the skies. 

*You are altogether wrong this time, Mr. 
Smith ; there is no doubt about it The connec- 
tion has been proved beyond question,' she cried 
cheerfully. 

* We will see/ said Mr. William Smith, with the 
doggedness of a man who is of his own opinion 
still. * Anyhow, it is time Miss Hayes* mind were 
set at rest. I don't know what she would think if 
she saw you looking so thin and pale. 1 cannot 




Ibhall be only too happy to escort you back to 
Sta:nford to-morrow;' 
The pair had been still standing in the middle 
of the hall, and Mr. W, Smith's last sentences, 
delivered with the mixture of brag and bluster 
which was natural to him, were plainly heard by 
Buck Gardiner as he entered behind the speakers. 
He stood for a moment transfixed, and then was 
about to pass on, with a slight greeting to Janet and 
an involuntary knit of the brows — sombre at the 
best. The frown tempted one of the surprised 
conspirators to declare ever afterwards that the 
gentleman should have beeh called Bull, and not 
Buck, for he stormed like a very bull of Bashan* 
WiDiam Smith sympathized from the very bottom 
of his heart with any rash woman who gave him 
rights over her and her property. 

Yet Buck sought to atone within the minute for 
his involuntary exhibition of temper. He turned 
back, and, addressing Janet with formal politeness, 
reminded her that any friend of hers was welcome 
at the Greens. He was proceeding to beg stiffly 
for an introduction to the gentleman, when Janet 
interrupted him. 

Her common-sense, her pride and delicacy, for- 
bade her remaining a minute longer than she could 
help in a false position. Besides, she saw the crisis 
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confer on Buck Gardiner overcame her pain and 
shame in being brought face to hct with him and 
his, at the very moment of the exposure of what 
she had regarded as the harmless deception she had 
practised upon them. 

* Sir/ she sjud, * this gentieman*s business con- 
cerns you as much as it concerns me, though you 
are absolutely in the dark with regard to it. It 
was a communication from me, sent on the dajr 
I fell ill, which has brought my man of bus- 
ness, Mr. Smith, here. I made a discovery from 
something your brother told me here in the library ' 
— she threw open the door as she spoke — * and if 
you will send for Mr. Beau, and if you two gentle- 
men will go in there with Mr. Smith and talk the 
matter over, you may' — a slight smile hovered 
about Janet's quivering lips — * as the newspaper says, 
hear of something to your advantage. No, there is 
no necessity for me being present. I had meant 
to be out of the house and away,' she told Buck. 

He was astounded, and by no means free from 
resentment, since he had a morbid hatred of plots, 
surprises, and stage effects, and was affronted at 
being made a party to anything of the kind. But 
it seemed to him he could do nothing else than move 
aside instinctively, and let the stranger pass into 
the library, where she had elected that some stage 
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day. 

It was only the members of the family who were 
talking over the strange event, and the windfall 
which was to help them out of their troubles. 
For the windfall there was nothing but congratula- 
tion ; for the mamier in which it had come to 
them, and the instrumentality by which it had been 
securedj there were wondering speculations and 
searchings of heart. Only Mrs. Gardiner, dis- 
engaged as usual from ordinary life and its lessons, 
and looking a prettier, more innocent old lady than 
ever, declared it was a delightful romance^ — dellght- 
fiil enough to be in a book, if only one of them 
were a poet or a novelist ! She longed to tell dear 
Miss Pratt so, and to give her a cousinly kiss. 

* It will be rather an awkward recognition of an 
awkward cousinship, however,' said Conny, making 
a wry mouth. 

Gerty offered a suggestion. Could Miss Pratt 
have come in disguise to spy the land ? Was it 
possible that she had meant to keep the relation- 
ship of the two old Wardrobe ladies a secret, so as 
to save the one half of her fortune? Had she 
summoned down Mr, Smith to aid and abet her? 
and was it only when they found that, on account 
of what Beau's clever researches had brought to 
light, concealment was no longer possible 



Beau's ; and Conny was not to be left behind. 

* No, no, Gerty ! she is not one of that kind 
any more than we are. You are hugely, hideously 
mistaken. You and I were mistaken before, but 
after what we have seen and known, such a sus- 
picion is " to out-herod Herod.' " 

*Then,' said Gerty, making amends as lightly 
as she had ^ven voice to an accusation, * we must 
accept her as what mother would call her — a 
Princess in disguise ; we must all be friends. 
Why not? We are far-away cousins; she is 
resigning half her fortune' (to think of Miss Pratt 
with a fortune !) * in our favour, and she was 
really very good to me when I had the influenza.' 

They concluded in the end that Janet's conduct 
had been a fantastic frolic, while she was the last 
person from whom they would have expected such 
a demonstration. 

'What made you do it at all, Janet — I mean 
come here in the character of a servant.?' Buck 
asked her between themselves. 

^Because I liked to come,* Janet answered 
shyly; *and it was a case like one I read of in 
ancient history when I was at the High School,' 
falling back on her pet theory. * There was a 
man called Catiline who led a conspiracy, and 




without a head and a head without a body. I 
saw service waiting for a servant, and a servant 
waiting for service. I had tried it once before, 
but it was different, for it was where everybody 
knew all about me and I knew all about every- 
body. I found there were disadvantages in the 
knowledge, and I thought I should like to serve 
agsdn where nobody knew nie. You will forgive 
me, sir, won't you ? For I did wish to help all of 
you — and you, who had so much to do.* 

* And I can accept pity as well as other things 
from you, Janet, because pity is akin to—' 

There was no need to say the word. They 
both knew it. He had forgiven her. They 
were lovers on the eve of being plighted, without 
a dissenting voice. 



THE END 
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SIX SHILLING fiOYELS—Continueii 

RESTITUTION By Dorothea Gerard, Author o: 
** Itinermat Daughters " 

The chief eTentt in " Restitu6on " are taken €roiB cert^a rcsB^rkay? 
occurrences, which were broti|fht under the notice of Miss Doradiea Gerard. 
The story opens with an episode in the Polish Insurrection of 1863; and alter 
this prologue the scene changes to the Russian of 1905. The amarmg chax- 
acter of the revohitionary movement is clearly shown, and the force of the 
narrative is heightened by the consdoosness that actual persons asd iaddo^s 
are being described. Miss Dorothea Gerard has gone further afield than is her 
wont for her materials, and she has written a strong, vivid, and penetrabn^ 
story. 

THEIR MARRIAGE By Curtis Yorke, Author of " OxSr 

Betty." With Beautiful Coloured Plate of the Heroine i , 

A fresh and novel theme is treated by Curtis Yorlce in her new book. 
"Their Marriage." Two young people who have been dose friends frc8= 1 
childhood are offered each an allowance of five hundred a year so hng as I 
they do not marry one another. Up to this point the idea of suc^ a marnasrc I 
has not occurred to them, but now that it is practically forbidden, they fall ks 
love and mairy — and regret. The subsequent complications give full scope 
for the exercise of those qualities of mind and heart — of humour, teodemc:s>. | 
pathos, and literary grace — that have endeared Curtis Yorke to countless 
thousands. " Their Marriage " is a story that lingers in the pemory. 



STUBBLE BEFORE THE WIND By Mrs. Campbell \ 

Prasd, Author of ** The Maid of the River " 

Admittedly Mrs. Campbell Praed stands head and shoulders above any 
writer beyond the seas whose work portrays life in Britain. For the nooce, 
however, Mrs. Campbell Praed, in her new book " Stubble before the Wind.'* 
has chosen to write about the " old folks at home." As might be canjectt&rcd, 
she succeeds to the full. She brings to bear upon an atmosphere exdosivdy 
English the same great qualities of insight, sympathy, imagiaatic»» and 
feeling for the dramatic which are the leading characteristics of her O4omat 
novels. In " StubUe before the Wind " there is much fine work in which the 
human note is uppermost. It is a book which will be read with complete 
satisfaction. 
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SIX SHILUNG ^OYEUS^Continued \ 



DEMOS AWAKES By David Christib Murray, Author 
of ** The Penniless Millionaire ' ' 



Althottgli the story is placed in a ujuti o? eisi alsettgi& andcoiitaiiisa pkt«^ 
of a strike in which there are scenes of disorder cuIminating^ ia an ezdtia^ i 
roilitBry demonstratioo, its predominant features revohre roand the dbtraaSy \ 
new theme of two men in love with one woman. Some of the characters— the * ' 
head of the 1% 6nn and the Labour agitator, for example— are so mvdi Else \ 
real persons that we can almost penetrate their dispraises. But "Demos ) 
Awakes" is not a political novel: it is a drama of the emotioos, and Xir. 
David Christie Murray b a master-hand in dissecting the springs of hunaua 
action. He has never, indeed, written a story with more life and fieeling and 
passion in it than in this his latest achievement. 

THE MEMBER FOR EASTERBY By James Blyth, 
Author of " Amazement/* " Rubina ** 

It will be remembered that in " Amaxement " Mr. Blyth pubfished a stroog^ 
in^ctment of the Divorce Laws, and in his new book he presents a Affer en t 
view of the same legal procedure, dealing especially with the facilities wkkb 
it affords for blackmail. Mr. Blyth has woven into the I^^al and soda! inte r eaito 
of the book a love tale of some complexity and realism. Certain chapters 
of the book contain bitter but amusing satire on provincial society, and 
throughout the development of the story Mr. Blyth's writing is well qualified 
to enhance his reputation as one of the first realists of the day. 

A MODERN HAGAR By Mrs. Tom Godfrey, Author 
of "The Marrying of Gwendoline Jane " 

Persons who remember the Biblical story of Hagar will have an inkling 
of the underlying idea of Mis. Tom Godfrey's novel, but in " A Modem 
Hagar " there are essential divergences in detail as well as in spirit from the 
facts of the old sacred history. Without doubt the subject is a leg^tbnate 
one, in competent hands, for modem treatment, and Mrs. Godfrey has con- 
structed from it an affecting story in which good taste and an esdmable 
literary talent are conspicuous. " A Modem Hagar," in fact, win add 
to the credit of an author who has already achieved considerable recoignitioo 
in the ranks of instracted fiction. 
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SIX SHILLING liOyELS—Contifiuei/ 



Lw T. Mbadb, Author of< 
With Colonred Frontispieoe of tl^i 



LITTLE JOSEPHINE By 

** The Cane of the Feverals." 
Heroine 

There is scarcely a household in vthkh the novels of Mrs. L. T_ Mcsuk | 
ftne not kQi>wn and appreciated ; her work U ingntte m iu vmricty\ 
w^vcr du]]« The tK««is of her new stnM-y. ** LittJe Josephine," ts tbe mArruif? 
ckf a good a.nd charming jroung girl with a man of blemished cha^mc&er. 
Inddent^ly, the follies and vices of the irorst side of socie^ are ex|M3sed mmd 
cajfti^ted ia the manner of Father Vaughan. Mrs* L* T, 
imtten with frealer effect thao in thts poignant ^ory. 



A WOMAN'S AYE AND NAY 

Author of •" St Eliiaheth of London *' 



By Lucas Clbsv-e, 



All who are iotere*Ied in the suffragette raovement—and who is f»ot?^ 
mill read Luca^t Oeeve's new no^^l with profit and pleasure. The story is set 
some ten years ahead^ when women are allowed to vote for ParUamcot ; hot 
atthough there is much in the novel of a qua5i'po!jtica.l chai^cter, it b the love 
»dc of it which is uppcrnrost^ and which wlH call for highest apprcciatKin^ 
A* an exponent of the " tender passion /^ few living^ novelists can compiare 
with Lucas Oeeve^ 



THE SACRED HERB 

•*The Black Patch " 



By Fergus Huue, Author of 



ThL* stoo' deals with a herb, brought from the South Seas, which is used for 
fdigious ceremonial* and is caHed the *' Devil Root ** by the natives. Whc^ 
hurtitt the fumes produce insensibility » and release the spint, which can s^ 
■11 that lakes place on the physical worlds without being able to mterfcfe. The 
hero is a witness (while in such a trmnire) to a murder, for which he is after- 
wards hlamed ; but he cannot prove his innocence, until assisted by the heroioe^ 
whose psychic powers t-nable her to clear his character. The book is a new 
departure for Mr. Fergus Hume^ as, although the m}'stery is still retaine4ij, the 
tale (^als largely with the power of the occult in modern life* 
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SIX SHILLING WyVELS—CoKiinuer 



BRUMMELL 

Son * 



By Cosmo Hamilton, Author of " Duke s 



Durmg the period that Mr. Cosmo Hamilton sat in the editorial chatr of 
Tkf Wi>rld, a scries of papers made their appearance in that journal undci 
the heading- of ''The Man of the World." They were stg^ncd *' Brummcl/' 
and made a considerable success. For over a year speculation was rife as to 
the authors-hip of these papers, and many ivelUknown names of London men 
were su^^ested. Their authonihip is now finally decided by the fact that 
Mr. John Long: will publish a collection of these papers, with many that 
have not yet appeared in print, on which Mr. Cosmo Hamtlton's name 
appears. ** Brummell *' is the name that the author has jjiven to a weJI- 
known society man whose portrait is painted by the things he says and the 
manner in which he says them. '* Brummdl " will be found to be the *' Mr. 
Boolcy of St, James's Street." 
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RECENT POPULAR NOVElii 

81 X SHt LUNGS EACH 



OHLY BB TTY (Coloured F rontis piece)- 
THE CUBSB OF THE FEVE&AL8 

(CokMired FroDtispiece) 
THB LADT OF THE BLUE MOTOB 

(Coloured Frontispiece) 
laaBAEBIHGTOK^S ATOHEMENT 
XTmBEAMT DAUaHTEBB - 
THB WHITE HAND and THE BLACK 
DELILAH OF THE SNOWS - 
BB. ICANTOH - > 

A WOICAH PEBFECTED 
OTNTHIAm THE WILDEBNES8 
HBB FATHEB'S SOUL 
THB W HITE OO UNTE SS 
THE HOUSE OH THE THAMES 
KIHDBED SFIBITS 
nf HIS O BIP - 
IH THE QUE EN'S S BBviOE - 
FUB FIg HBA xmiit 
THB SEOBET STNDIOATE - 
THE SEOOXn) BEST 

A LOVELY LITTLE BADIOAL 

INNOCENT MASQUEBADBES 

ABBIABB08E 

V ALDOB A .... 

A WIFE from the FOBBIDDEN LAND 

A YANKEE NAPOLEON 

THE JEWEL HOUSE • 

IN SEABOH OF J£HANNE - 

A UaHTHEABTED BEBELLION - 

THE SHADE OF THE ACACIA 

THE WAY OF WAB - 

ONE EVENTFUL SUMMEB • 

A HUMAN BACILLUS 

INCAPABLE LOVEBS, LIMITED - 



Curtis Yorkk 

L. T. Mexdk 

Sidney Paterwosi er 
Violet Tweedale 
Dorothea Gerard 
Bertram Mitforo 
Haroli> Bindloss 
Morice Gerard 
Richard Marsh 
Hubert Wales 
Lucas Cleeve 
Florence Warden 
G. W. Appleton 
L. T. Meade 
David Cmristie Murray 
Dick Donovan 
Au\N St. Aubyh 
Fred Whishaw 
Coraue Stanton and 

Heath Hosken 
Auce M. Dishl 
Sarah Tytler 
Sarah Tytler 
Thomas Pinkerton 
Archer Philip Crol'ch 
John F. Macpherson 
Mrs. Isabel Smith 
Avis Hekking 
John Langfield 
Jessie £. Livesay 
Hew Scot 

Ethel Grace Tapner 
Robert Eustace 
W. W. Ward 
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Each itt Crown 8v^., thnad sewn, printed on super tor antique wove paptr. 
With beautiful cover designs in colour 



I\ ANNA LOMBARD 

By V'rcTORtA Cross 
bw published for the first time in cheap form, tn the Six Shilling' Edition 
upwards of 360,0100' (quarter of a million) copies have beeti sold. This h the first 
apptarance of any of Victoria Cross's noveU in cheap form. 

W. T- Stead m the Rrvim* fif Xfvieznt *Ayn: **A ver>' remarkable storj'; a novel to 
set people thinkini;. It is a bold, biilliianlr defiant prr^nlation of a phase of the relaljons of 
the sexes wtuch I <lo not remember ever having seen tmeated writh tbe unie freedom ^ delicacy , 
arid audacity, tt U dttTicah to praise the Ixjok too highly," 

THE YOKE 

By HrRERT Wales, Author «f '* Mr. and Mrs, ViUiers," 

" Cynthia in the Wilderness ** 

This remarkable and darinj^ no\'eU althougrh only published a year agro, rail into 

nine lar^e editions in the six^hiljingf f<trm. and now that it is obtainable at the 

pnce of IS. something: in the nature of a phenamenal sale is expected. 

7'«fA^.— " Wbat I said aboui * Mr. and Mr*> Villler*' tome monthii ago I nepeat 
about ' The Yoke.' But the bticr ts more than a * Notable Book ' : it ts tme of staking skill 
ijoth in plot and characteri/ation, and a^f^iu-es Mr. Hubert Waki. that front-rank place amoog 
cotiteniporary novtrlijtti for which he has made so bold a bid. There i* no mane idealism 
about ' Tbe Yoke' ; its incense human interest will be the key to it& success." 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRINCESS 

This extraordinary hook has met with remarkable s-uccef-s, and editions have been 
puh1i<i.hed in Germany, Austria, France, and the United Slates. Nejij-otiation*! 
an; in progress for still further Foreign Editions. The Sale-<» in the Fliig:lish 
Rdition abne, have been enormotiiu%, ana it is estimated that the total sales to date 
number nearly 500,000 (half a million). 

MR. AND MRS. VILLIERS 

By Hubert Wales, Author of *'The Yoke.*' Sth Impre«!^ion 

Timrs,-^*' Apart from minor character^ the ca5«te h Mrs, ViUitr^ and Mrji. Baker. 
Msters ; tbcix husbands- sk wnier and a City maiit both well-to-do ; and * Rosamond Ht»pe/ 
The mfttj^h a delieate oncj. suiicdf it ihouW be sAid, only to the experienced : bat it 'a treated 
with dicnity ami restraint. The situations and ihe dialoj^ej too, arr handkd with ^ureness 
mix! Akill : and the two siiicrv prc'.rHt feminine char;ictcr-Mudii ^ of singular beauty/' 

WILHELMINA IN LONDON 

By Barlrv Paik» Author of *' Eliza**" etc. 3nd Imprecision 



SttiHiimnL — *'A tnoU amuiing and delifhtful book. T^i^ke it alonjE in the train, 
wmiA have to stnisgle for aleep seainst oomfortlcsa cuihiom and ejcifootis seats/* 
Pmit MmU Gtsfftt —" A Ughl, cbarmiMg piece of literary frivolity." 
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The Sales of Nat Gould's Novels exceed 
5,000^000 (live milUon) Copies 

NAT GOULD'S NEW NOVELS 

Mk. JOHN LONG is now the^ Publisher of aU Mr. Nat QwWi 
New Novels, with cover designs in /ovr colours by Mr. Harincton But 

the well-known horse painter. | 

The following is the List to June, 1908 : | 

Price 2s. each^ UltistraUd boards ; or in cloth gilt, 

28. 6d. each. Crown Svo,, 2SS pages \ 



ONE OF A MOB 



Ready 



THE SET .LING PLATER 

Ready 

THE LADY TRAINER Ready 

A STRAIGHT GOER Ready 

A HUNDRED TO ONE 
CHANCE Ready 

A SPORTING SQUATTER 

Ready 



CHARGER AND CHASER 

THE CHANCE OF A LffE- 
TIME ^-^^ 

THE LITTLE WONDER ^ ^ 
THE TOP WEIGHT ^^■ 

THE DAPPLE GREY 

April. i(f^ 

WHIRLWIND'S YEAR 



SIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 

NAT GOULD'S ANNUAL, 1908 

A BIRD IN HAND 

Price ISo ^rge demy 8vo., i6o pages, sewed, cover in colours 
*«* Orders are noW being taken for NAT GOULD'S' ANNUAL 

for 1908 {Rea4ym0ctt^ 

l^r For farther last of NAT GOULDS NOVSLS. see 
opposite pa^ 

JOHN LUNG, \Z. 13 h 14 NorHs Street, Baymarket, London 
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{Continued) 
NAT GOULiyS NEW SIXPENNY NOVELS 

j In large demy 8w., sewed. Striking cover in colours 



ONE OF A MOB 



Ready 



THE SELLING PLATER 

Ready 

1A. BIT OF A ROGUE Ready 
THE LADY TRAINER Ready 
A STRAIGHT GOER Ready 



A HUNDRED TO ONE 

CHANCE Ready 

A SPORTING SQUATTER 

Ready 

THE PET OF THE PUBLIC 

March, 1908- 



*'A real triamph of modem pablishing."— Pall Mall Gazetts 
**A marvel of cfaeapnosa.'*— Spectatok 

JOHN LONG'S LIBRARY OF MODERN CLASSICS 

A series of ffrtaJt works of fiction by modern authors. Not pocket editions, 
but large, handMme, and fuUy-illustrat^ volumes for the bookshelf, printed in 
large type on the best paper. Biographical Introductions and Photogravure 
Portraits. Size, 8 in. by 5^ in.; thickness, ij in. Prices: Goth Gilt, 2t. net 
each ; Leather, gold blocked and silk marker, 8s. net each ; or in Gassic Half- 
Vellum, St. net each. 



THE THREE CLERKS - - 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 



(480 pp.) Anthony Trollope 



(672 pp.) 
(576 pp.) 
(480 pp.) 



THE WOMAN IN WHITE 

ADAM BEDE 

THE HISTORY OF HENRY E8 

MONO 

WESTWARD HO! (600pp.) 

TOM BROWN'S SCHOOLDAYS - (320 pp.) 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES - - (384 pp) 

Oih^ Volumes to follow 



Charles Readr 
WiLKiE Collins 
George Eliot 



(432 pp.) W. M. Thackeray 
Charles Kingslry 
Thomas Hughes 
Charles DicKSNfi 



JOHN LOHG^ 12, 13 ft 14 Norrls Street, Baymarkct, LoaAcm 
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** Certminly wonderful. * *— i4 Ammm. 

"It has remained for Mr. Jchn Long to onderaell all rivals by ^ 
Carlton Classics. ' The copy hefore ns— Thackeray's ' English Hamorists 
-is extremely well printed and nicely got op, and most certainly be 
reckoned as the last word in chei^) editions. "~2>«»(y Ntws. i 

John Long's Carlton Classics 

Pvkn : ArtMdc OoCh, gOt, M. bm ; LortlMr, gih top, gokl-blocked iMck lad sde, »- 
net ; posucc, z^d. per ipoL Leogth from tfo to 390 pages, newly set in dear, new type, a-^ 
yrinud on the bett paper. EiKrfa Voloae ooDtanu a Biograpkkai Introdnction by tbe Editor. 
Mr. Hajckafobo Bbmnbtt. Tktjirti twthH ^nlfmrtUmmd iu d€C&rativt^^f<-^^*"' 



*«•• «M»»W 



I ■»•« *«V« 



I. THE FOUR GEORGES 

i. CHILDE HAROLDS PtLGKlMAGE 

J. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 

4. WARREN HASTINGS 

5. THE LIFE OF NELSON - 

6. TALES (StJected) 

7. CHRIST ABEL, and Other P^temft 
%. A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
^ THE BLt.SSED DAMOZEL. ftad Otbs- Pnems 
o. ON HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP 
,u SONNETS AND POEMS ^ 
,^ lUSSELAS ... 

V SONNETS AND POEMS 

V SSSAYS (S«Ie£t«t) 
^ BIS BOOK . . , . 

... THE DUKCTAD, aad Other Poemi 

». ENGLISH HUMORISTS of the EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY .... 
$. THE JUMPING FROG, ftnd Other Sketches 
♦ ».'NGS 

>K Essays (Selected) 
u LSTTERS OF JUNIUS 
.s MVMOROUS POEMS 
^CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM 

K*VTER , , . 

^ A VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT- 
^. O^ACS ABOUNDING 
^ fs^ VYS 

>x MK GILFIL'S LOVE STORY 
^s SvSNES FROM LORREQUEIt 
XV K^MS 

COUNSELS CIVIL AND MORAL 

. $iCicnoNs 



A^V*^ tt> LISBON 



W. M. TKiUSCSlUT 
LOKD BVKON 

Smaiucspxajkk 
Lord Macaui^v 
RoBXicT SouTiunf 
Edgar Allak Pos 
S. T. CouunocB 

LAtTKENCB StKRKS ^^ 

Dantr Gauuxl Rossrrn 
Thomas Carlvlx 
Shakbspbarx 

SaMUBL J0HN901I 

Edmund Spknskk 

JoSSra ADDI90M 

Aktrmus Ward 
Alrxakder PorE 

W. M. Tmackkkat 
Mark Twain 
Robert Burns 
Leigh Hunt 
Anonymous 
Thomas Hood 

Thomas ds Quincbt 
Dean Swtrr 

iOHN BUNVAN 
f atthew Arnold 
Percy Btsshb Sheixst 
George Eliot 
Chaioes Letrk 
Ben Jonson 
Francis Bacon 
John Milton 
Edmund Borkk 
William Wordsworth 
Hrnxy Fielding 
James Anthony F^yj^^ 

[C^iimmed 0m tuJtt p<^ 



MNQ^ 12p 13 as 14 Morris Street, Baymarket, Losaoii 
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Xumnmimy 



JVEW VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 



17. HS5AYS FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
3S. DISCOURSES ON ART 

39, 1,0 VE POEMS 

40. THE BENEDICTINE ORDER 
4J SESAME AND LILIES 

I 4^. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 
43. BSSAYS (Sd*rted) 
44- IN MEMORIAM 
45^ LETTERS CSftlecUd) - 



46. A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR 
47- POEMS fSdectedj 

I 4«- ESSAYS - - 

Qthit Vohma to follow 



Fnancis, Loud J^rrnw 
Sm Joshua Rkynolds 

RoB«ICT ButOWNlNCi 

Cakdinal Newman 
jomm roskin! 

CllAltLJtS KrNGSEJEV 
WlLUAM HaZLITT 

ALrREDi LoMO TctrNVsu.i 
Ladv Mary Wortlkv 

MOWTAGU 

Danikl Defoe 
HcRfcrcx 
David Hums 



THE HAVMARKET NOVELS 

A Scjnks of Copyright Novels by Popular Autbors, Th« Vdliuocs ve priiru«4 upon 
I *. mg^rlor Atnlqim Wove: Paper, haodiomely bound in specia^Uy dciignedi cover, red 
1 clothe bcavUy Cold Blocked u b*ck. Tlw si*c of the volumes is j4 in. by sJ in. by «| in., 
I the leogtb from 300 to 350 [Htsc», Aod the price 2«. 9tl* each. 



¥OLUMES HOW READY 



FATHER AKTHOKY (Illuatr&ted) 
A OABDIET SECRET (lUiutrated) 
AK OUTSIDER 1 YBAE 
FCQTTIYE ANNE 
TSE FUTURE OF PH7IJJB 

BENEATH THE VIIL 

THE SCAELET SEAL 

BITTEE FBUIT 

AN ELL WIND 

A WOUAHS ''NO'* ^ 

mDBimKBR HADHiaS 



Robert Buchawan 
Guy BooTfiBY 
FLoRiNCE War DEM 
Mrs, CAMPBeLu Pkakd 
Adeline Sergramt 
AoELiNt: Sergeant 
Dick Donovan 
Mrs* LovElT Camekoji 
Mrs, Lovett Camkroju 
Mrs. Lovett Camiuion 
Mrs. Lovktt Camxrqn 



JOEH LORG^ 12, U h If Morris $trcct» Haymarkct, tondon 
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GENERAL LITEILA.TURE i 

{Continued) ' 

THE STRUGGLE FOR A ROYAL CHILD (Anna 

Monica Pia, Duchess of Saxony). My Experiences as Governess in the 
Housebold of the Countess Mood^fnoso. By Ida Krembr 
With Pkotograxmn Portraits of thi Ex-Crowm Primuss and the litOg Prima 
Monica, Crowa Svo., pria 8s. 

EDWARD FITZGERALD AND ^POSH,^ **Hcmi«| 

Mefchants»^ including a number of Letters from Edward Fitzgerald to j 
Joseph Fletcher, or '« Posh," not hitherto published. By James Bltth 

lUustrated. Crowm 800., pric$ about 6s. not 

TERRIERS X Thdr Points and Management By Frani 
TowNBND Barton, M.R.C.V^. 
With towards 0/40 WmstrmtioMs from pkotogn^ omartfaper, prtntd 
m tepia. Crowm 8tP0., pri€$ 5s« nit 

StmtuUtrd: "A thoroughly practical treatise that tdls all that need be known br the 
owner of terriers, whether he keeps them for companionship, sport, or show. All the lea«B? 
kinds of terriers are portrayed, and the illustrations are lavish. " 

CREATION'S DAWN By "Kish" With a Preface by 

Professor A. H. Saycb 

Crown 800., priu 8s. 6d. mi 

In the face of so much hostility to Rewalod Religion, this ranarkable book will be waieff 
welcomed by Clmstiaas, and eren pronounced Agnostics will find much in it to give them 
food for reflection. AH the usual difficulties raised against the Old Testament are here 
&iriy met and satisfactorily answered. This book ought to be in the hands of all who ha^re 
doubts as to the authenticity of Genesis. 



Jon Lone, 12» 13 U H Norria Street, Haymarket, Londea 




JOHN LONG'S SIXPENNY NOV! 

In Striking Pieture Covers, 9 in. by 6 in. 



NEW VOLUMES {JANUARY-JUNE, 1908) 



THE 8T0BM OP LOHDON 
A LQeT OAUgB . - . . 
A HUinOBED TO ONE GHAHOB 

FuoRivB Ajnra 

THE mOHT OF RBGKONINO • 
A 8POSTINO flQUATTBB 
ALTON OF 80MA800 
THE BBANOWTN M78TEBT ■ 
LITTLE WIFE BB8TBB 
T&AITOB AND TEUE • . 
THE FBT OF TBE FUBLIO 
nUUBPONSIBLE KITT7 - . 
FAIBBOaALQn>. - - - 
A WOKAN O FBUai NESS • ■ 
THE LONELY GHUROH 



F. DlClCBEXKY 

Guy Thoknb 
Nat Gould 
Mrs. Campbbll Pka 
Frank Barrett 
Nat Gould 
Harold Bindloss 
David Christie Mur 
L. T. Meade 
John Bloundblle-Bi 
Nat Gould 
Curtis Yorkb 
J. E. Muodock 
Major Arthur Grifi 
Fergus Hume 



7M£ FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY 



AN OUTBIDEB'S TEAB .... 
SOMETHINa IN TBE OITT 
THE LOVELY MRS. FBMBEBTON . - 
TBE MYSTERY OF DUDLEY HORNE 
KITTY'S ENOA0BMENT .... 

NO. S, THE SQUARE 

TBE JADE EYE 

TBE TURNPDCE HOUSE .... 
THE GOLDEN WANChHO . . . . 
THE SILENT HOUSE IN PIMLIOO • 
TBEORDfSONGEYPTOaRAM. - • 
A TRAITOR IN LONDON .... 
WOMAN-THE SFPINZ . . . . 
A WOMAN'S "NO" . - • - • 
TBE ORAZB OF CHRISTINA 

A PAS8 IN0 FA NCY 

AN ILL WIND 

MIDSUMMER MADNESS . . - . 
MRS. MUSQRAVB AND HER HUSBAND 
ADA VERNHAM, ACTRESS 
THE MAGNETIC GIRL .... 



Florence Warden 
Florence Warden 
Florence Warden 
Florence Warden 
Florence Warden 
Florence Warden 
Fbbgus Hume 
Febgus Hume 
Fergus Hume 
Fergus Hume 
Fergus Hume 
Fergus Hume 
Fergus Hume 
Mrs. Lovbtt Camero 
Mrs. Lovett Camerc 
•Mrs. Lovett Camero 
Mrs. Lotbtt Cameeo 
Mrs. Lovett Camero 
Richard Marsh 
Richard Maesh 
Richard Marsh 



JOHN UWG, 1^ 18 Ic 14 Hcrris Street, Haymaitet, LonAt 
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